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JOHN GODFREY SAXE. 


real catalogue of English poets em- 
braces the name of Butler, though he 
was but the most unpoetical of satirists. 

Hudibras is poetry there can be no difficul 
in admitting to this distinction Trumbull’s 
Progress of Dulness and McFingal, Snelling’s 
Truth, a Gift for Scribblers, Halleck’s Fanny, 
Osborn’s Vision of Rubeta, Lowell’s Fable 
for Critics, and some dozen other attempts in 
in this line, by Americans. The disease of 
the satiric muse in this country has been the 
spleen, and the reason why we have had so 
little of the healthful humorous rage, ideal 
and lyrical, of which the old masters gave us 
immortal examples, is, that those among us 
who have attempted this kind of composition 
have generally had far more to do with per- 
sons than with manners, have been influenced 
more by envy and malice than by a generous 
scorn of what is ludicrous and mean and 
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criminal. The author of “ Progress” has fall- 
en into none of the prevailing sins; he is of 


If | the school of Horace, and has as little as he 


may to do with fools, while he holds up, un- 
folds, and whips, the follies of the day. 

John G, Saxe was born in Highgate, Frank- 
lin county, Vermont, on the second day of 
June, 1816. His youth was passed in rural 
occupations until he was seventeen years of 
age, when he determined to study one of the 
liberal professions, and with this view entered 
the grammar school at St. Albans, and, after 
the usual preliminary course, the college at 
Middlebury, where he graduated bachelor of 
arts in the summer of 1839. He subsequent- 
ly read law at Lockport in New-York and at 
8t. Albans, and was admitted to the bar at 
the latter place in September, 1848, since 
which time he has been practising in the 
courts with more than the average success 
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attorneys, and he is now a leading 

of the , the con- 

of its local the - 

tinel, and District Attorney, by the of 

personal ity—all other can on 
the same ti having been defeated. 

Mr. Saxe known as an occasional 
contributor to the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
some eight or ten years ago. Among his pieces 
shea 2 omer fi ye a 

Ps or a etic fitness 

enititled the Rhyme of the Rail, and beginning: 
Suverne through the forests, 
eee 
Whizzing roug! the mountains, 
Bless mef this is pleasent, 

on the ! 
In this period he has thrown off scores of 


ep &c., anonymously, besides the more 
aabitions performances acknowledged in the 
collection of his Poems, of which we have 
before us a third edition—showing that their 
— is well ay mye e press of 
cknor & Oo. e longest of these is Pro- 
gross, first published in 1846. In skilful fe- 
cities of language and rhythm, general clear 
and sharp expression, and alternating touches 
of playful wit and vigorous sense, there is 
shhing so long that is so well sustained in 
the hundred and one books of American sa- 
tire. In the beginning of it he says finely 
of our “ glorious tongue :” 


ts singers, soft, 
Beauty and fires ecbenyent gros, 
force, su ity an 
harmonious, yet strong, 


To marshal all his ey ey troop, 
Give Pathos power, and Fancy lightest win; 
And Wit his merriest whims and keenest si ! 


And then proceeds with a display of popular 
follies, and especially of those most grotesque 
and offensive, the sham philosophies by which 
it is attempted to regenerate society : 
Hail, Social ! each new moon is rife 
ieee netchles eubenze taguetousty designed 
8C. e 10 

the’ whee aati . 

Kind bring sow ths gions quien age’ 
ew the gio 

% on ” is the m: pet a 
From many a social “ priest and prophet” heard ; 
“ Attractive Labor” is the 1 given, 
eaven 


grows attractive in the sound; 
And many a youthful mind, where haply lurk 
me fancies 
leasant 
na, fan - with joyful ardor, turns 
= 0; Tr, 
Delightful | pos and sednetive churns! 
In the same vein we are treated with “nov- 
elties which disturb our peace,” in literature, 
fashion, politics, religion, and morals; and 


Proud Miss McBride, and The New Rape of 
the Lock, are in different veins, but abound 
in the same exquisite ble ima- 


turns, 
Nowlapecttelod: 


The gossips whispered it through the 

big w/t oo ape ay ye ew aga 

The gots tae was out of ol, 

For the lady’s “ blunt” was the only point 

That dazzled the lover's vision! 

SE Se Seen Beare, bib emnosthest ten 

Miss Susan wn to be Mistress Jones,— * 

Flesh of his flesh and bone of his bones, 

Till death the union should sever; 

ether ioe Sy opt oP ge ae igh ag 
Death is cheated, sometimes, vorce ; 

Peet which gives an equivocal force ° Z 

To that beautiful phrase, “for ever!” 

sighed the conventional “Nay” 

itching, affirmativ 


© Wa 
feminine “ Ay,” 
commotion, 


| 


That no “li paid 
To the ear ofa or the cheek of a maid, 
Looked more real devotion ! 
At the wedding party all the aristocracy of the 
circle in which the Browns and Joneses were 
acquainted came together, and Miss Susan— 
To pique a group of laugh’ ls 
Who ttood coking the Oasin's curls, 
She formed the resolution 
To 4 a lock of her lover's hair, 
In the gaze of the guests assembled there, 


By some expedient, foul or fair, 
fore the party's conclusion. 
“Only al dear Captain !—no more, 
‘ A lock for Memory,’ lore !” 
But Jones, the gayest of quizzers, 
= as he gave his eye a cock, 
- a treacherous memory needs a lock,” 
And dodg’d the envious scissors, 


Alas! that Susan couldn't refrain, 

In her zeal the precious lock to gain, 

From laying her hand on the lion’s mane! 
To see the cruel 


And hear the short, affected cough, 

The general titter, and chuckle, and scoff, 
When the Captain'e Patent Wig came off 

Was really dreadfully shocking ! 

The Times, a poem read before the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association, in 1849, Car- 
men Lestum, recited last year at a meeting of 
the Alumni of Middlebury College, and the 
England Men, delivered before the literary 
societies of the New-York University a few 
weeks ago, are his other most elaborate pro- 
ductions, and they are all carefully finished 
and alike in their chief characteristics. His 
shorter pieces in afew instances have touches 
of sentiment, but this is not his forte; by the 
definition which limits poetry to rhythmical 
creations of beauty, Mr. Saxe can scarcely be 
called a poet of great excellence; his distinc- 
tion is, that he is a wit, and that he has been 
eminently successful in giving to his wit a 
poetical expression. 

As a judicious critic has said of him, “he 
is unquestionably an artist, of a high order, 
in the narrow range which he has taken. 
His comical productions are beautifully fin- 
ished. As they stand, they are terse, smooth, 
and fluent, and any one who has ever tried 
his hand at this species of composition, will 
readily appreciate the time, labor, and taste, 
which must have been expended, to jest 80 





every line is faultless in finish and in wit. The 


easily, in rhyme.” 
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GLASS OF BOHEMIA. 


Tuts beau- 
tiful article 
is manufac- 


most large- 
ly amid the 
very moun- 
tainous dis- 
tricts of Bo- 
hemia ; some of the best, however, is made in 
Bavaria and sent to Bohemia, and thence ex- 

. The materials from which the glass 
is formed consist chiefly of the same as those 
used in England; the manufacturers them- 
selves seem to believe that there is no differ- 
ence except in the proportions of the mate- 
rials, and in the fuel, which is exclusively 
wood, and produces, by a little attention, a 
more constant and intense heat than can be 
produced by any coal; the feeding of the fur- 
nace with the latter material, they say, al- 
ways creates a change in the temperature de- 
trimental to the fluid above, and never suffi- 
ciently intense. The wooded mountains of 
Bohemia are entirely inhabited by a popula- 
tion whose industry, morals, hospitality, and 
kindliness of manners, do honor, not only to 
this rich and beautiful kingdom, but to the 
whole human race. They are pure Germans, 
not of Sclavish origin, and the German dia- 
lect alone is spoken. Unlike every other 
manufacturing district I have ever visited, 
they retain unimpaired all their rural and 
primitive virtues, Olean to a proverb, in 
their houses and persons, hospitable and ami- 
able in their manners, simple in their habits, 
cheerful and devoted in their religion, they 
form perhaps, the happiest community in the 
world. In passing through the country, a 
stranger would never find out that he was in 
& manufacturing district, but might fancy 
himself in the green valleys of a partly pas- 
toral, partly agricultural people. Thickly in- 
habited, the beautiful little cottages, cluster- 
ed into villages, or scattered along the glens, 
or sides of the hills, are embowered with 
fruit trecs, and encircled with shrubs and 
flowers, which each cottager cultivates with 
& zeal peculiar to his race ; on every side rich 








' 


fields of grain or pasture stretch out like a 
vast enamelled carpet between the hills, 
which are clothed in dense forest ,of spruce, 
fir, pine, and beech, filled with deer, roe, and 
capercalzie ; they extend in every direction, 
far beyond the reach of the eye, one vast 
cloud of verdure. The fabriques or factori 
are placed generally in the middle of one o 
these villages, the extent of which can only 
be known by going from house to house; so 
closely is each hid in its own fruit-bower, and 
so surrounded by shrubs and flowers, that the 
1 can only pick up the buildings by their 
blue smoke, or get a glimpse of them here 
and there as you advance; thus some of the 
hong are elongated to three miles, form- 
ing the most delicious walk along its grassy 
road, generally accompanied by a stream, a/- 
ways overhung by a profusion of wild flowers, 
the mountain-ash, and weeping birch ; many 
of the former only to be found in our gardens. 

It has a very picturesque effect to see the 
inhabitants of these villages with their sim- 
ple costume; and if it rains, their umbrellas, 
often of rich colors like their glass, scarlet, 
green, and deep crimson, with beautiful ruby, 
emerald, or turquoise handles; not such as a 
stranger might suppose a gaudy glass bauble, 
but rich and massive, and having all the ap- 
pearance of the solid, gold, and gem-studded 
handles of the oriental weapons. 

The fabrique is built like the rest of the 
cottages, and only differs from them in size, 
and the shape and height of its chimney, 
which emitting only wood smoke, has none 
of the dense sulphuric cloud which blackens 
and poisons the neighborhood of coal-fed fac- 
tories: it is never that ostentatious building 
for whose magnitude and embellishments the 
public are obliged to pay, in the increased 
charges on its productions. The glass fa- 
briques of Bohemia are all small, in fact onl 
one large apartment, in the centre of which 
is the furnace, a circular structure divided 
into eight compartments containing the melt- 
ed metal for as many colors; one man and a 
boy are stationed at the door of each com- 

ment, the former to extract the fluid with 

is pipe, the latter to hold the wooden mould* 

in which the article is blown and shaped. 

The number of hands employed in an ordina- 
* The moulds are of beech-wood. 
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espect 

, drink from twelve to fifteen quarts a day; 

it is a clear, bitter beverage, which they, in 

common with all the German race, like be- 

yond every thing else, but it is of little 

; intoxication is almost unknown, 

and as a proof of their careful and excellent 

character, in one of the above-mentioned vil- 

three miles in length, a fire had not 

been known in the memory of the oldest in- 

habitants I questioned, though the houses 

from the ground to the roof are made. entire- 
ly of wood. 

The materials of which the glass is com- 
posed, as far as can be ascertained, and they 
seem to make no secret of it, appear to be the 
same as those in use in England; they say, 
they derive their perfection from their mode 
of mixing and burning the material. Thus 
the precipal component parts are :—Sand ; 
chalk; potash; brimstone; arsenic, mixed 
with various colors, regulated by the princi- 

:—Uran oxide ; cobalt oxide ; coppré ox- 
ide; nickel oxide; chrom oxide; minium; 
tin oxide. 

The gold used in ornamenting the glass is 
from the purest ducats, dissolved in strong 
acid (artz wasser), the oil with which the co- 
lors are mixed is of turpentine (harz dhl), 

Nothing is done in most of the blowing 
fabriques but mixing the material, and color- 
ing; and for cutting, polishing, &c., from 
three to six wheels are used—all the finish- 
ing goes on in the little cottages by which 
the furnace is surrounded, and with which 
the valleys and sides of the hills are studded; 
here you find, within the contracted cham- 
bers of these small block-houses, if on the 
_ ground-flat, standing on an earthen* floor like 

our Highland cottages, an artist of the first 
ability, tracing the exquisite scrolls and flow- 
ers which we see in these beautiful works of 
art; and which are performed by men bear- 
ing all the appearance of simple cotters; but 
whose hand sweeps free and careless over 
the glass with the confidence and ease of an 
experienced artist; seldom being provided 
with more than two very ordinary looking 
brushes, a small one and another a size larg- 
er, and working frequently without any pat- 
tern, or indicating lines upon the glass they 
are painting; but perfect from habitude, the 
scrolls, and wreaths, and flowers, come out 

* These 
from thet name, arty and untidy; they are made, with 
wet clay, which, when dry, becomes quite hard, and can 
be kept as clean as brick or stone. 


in painting and in drawi 





with the same facility as one traces a name 
the dewy pane of a window. Often the 
family are brought up from childhood 
and thug 
oGucing a race of h ; boys 
from thirteen.and upwards are employed in 
the most delicate works in this genre of art, 
Each cottage where the ey gilding 
go on, is provided with a small oven, into 
which the glass is put to bake in the colors, 
where it is kept for a day and allowed to 
cool down; the white figures and flowers, 
when they go into the oven, are of a dark 
chrome color, but. come out pure white, as 
will be observed on examining any glass on 
which flowers of this color are painted ; the 
gold, also, when laid on, is of a dead brown, 
and when burnt in, is polished, generally by 
women of the family. The id in many in- 
stances is left unpolished, and only the stalks 
and fibres are burnished, which give an ex- 
cellent effect. It is most interesting to go 
from one cottage to another; in one you are 
amazed by the exquisite paintings in gold, 
silver, and colors; in another, the cutting out 
all those beautiful leaf-work, lily, bell-flower, 
octagon, and star-shaped vases, which is done, 
not only by men, but by their children, girls 
and boys. In one cottage, I was particularly 
struck by a man, his two daughters, and son, 
sitting at as many wheels, cutting the most 
elaborate, but delicate, figures; shaping from 
the merely turned over bell vases, those beau- 
tifal varieties of lily and flower-indented 
lamps for suspension, and vessels for holding 
bouquets, tracing the scrolls, stalks, and fibres, 
with the same ease as the bare-footed wife 
and mother prepared their supper in the 
wooden bowl on the earth-floor behind them; 
for there was but one apartment for the fine 
arts, the nursery, and the kitchen, yet all was 
neatness, perfect cleanliness, and order; while 
on the long beam which formed the sill of 
the three mullion windows, was arranged a 
number of glass objects in the glorious colors 
of Bohemian art—ruby, emerald, topaz, chry- 
sopras, turquoise; with pure crystals, which, 
richly cut, reflected, like a rainbow, the gems 
by which they are surrounded. In another 
cottage, in Steinchénau, I was much pleased 
with the designs which two young men were 
painting, both in gold, and colors; of which 
the former were scrolls of a very superior 
character, and the latter, flowers, butterflies, 
and insects. I questioned one of the men re- 
specting the forms and characteristics of those 
he was painting, and which were beautiful 
illustrations of Natural History; when he 
brought me in, from a little bed-room, or 
rather closet, two boxes full of exquisitely 
preserved specimens of a great variety of na- 
tive insects, which he had collected in his 
leisure hours, and arranged himself, to assist 
him in his painting. e copies were fac- 
similes of the originals, both as to colors and 
character. Among these insects I observed 
a beautiful miniature crawfish, not so large 


W. 
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mp, a native, also, of the streams in 
bc identified had thase 
ions of nature become with his imagi- 
he was, at the moment I came 


uctions 

created in us; and these simple artisans would 
believe that their works were 

t for, and thus valued, in all powerful and 

po England, where they believe nothing 
is unknown, nothing imperfect, nothing im- 
possible! One man whom I visited is an ex- 


traordinary genius, rarely to be met with; 
he has been driven by the force of that same 
geni , in France and Bava- 
ria (Qfunich , food for his mind, and has 
brought back with him several folio works 
of engravings from the best masters, from 
which he designs. Placing before him one of 
these works, a Raphael or a Rubens, he either 
jes the group, or composes from them to 
suit the form of his vase, which he thus em- 
bellishes with the most exquisite figures; his 
name is Charles Antoin Giinther. He lives 
in a little block-house, as humble as the com- 
monest of those above described, on the de- 
dlivity of a brae, by a small stream, on which 
stand the little scattered village of Steinsché- 
nau. It is composed of only two apartments 
below, of which his work-room is one, and 
which is not above ten feet square, with just 
space enough to hold four little lathes for en- 
graying lass, at one of which he works him- 
self, while the others are occupied by three 
boys, the youngest twelve and a-half years 
old, ‘the eldest fifteen! They all engrave 
beautifully, pieces laid before them by Giin- 
ther, and which they follow with a faithful- 
ness and spirit only to be believed on person- 
al ij ion. He was at work himself on a 
vase goblet, of the shape of the usual green 
hock-glass, but which might contain a bottle; 
it was lapis lazuli blue, enriched by a group 
of ian Oupids and vine-leaves of 
his own composition, and worked with a 
spirit and freedom worthy of some of the 
masters by whose works he was surrounded. 
What struck me most, was one of those ex- 
quisite little figures of Raphael’s, in his great 
icture of the ‘‘ Madona del Sixto,” in the 
Royal Gallery at Dresden. The cherub lean- 
ing on the parapet, with his chin resting on 
one hand, as he gazes on the Virgin; it is ex- 
quisitely drawn in pencil, a fac-simile, and 
pinned on the wooden wall of the engraver’s 
cottage, immediately opposite his seat. I ask- 
ed him how he first traced on the glass the 
subjects which he was to cut; he replied by 
‘aking up a plain glass without any figure or 
indication on its su and asking me what 
subject I should like engraved. On my re- 
plying that, being an old deer-stalker, I should 
very well pleased with a stag; he imme- 





saw in beg 
seer; the stag is 
broken and ro 
action and can onl app by 
those who have lived with the deer on the 
hill and watched them with the feelings of a 
hill-man, like Ginther, who has had oppor- 
tunities of seeing the deer in his own native 
woods, where they abound. I brought this 
glass away with me, though in itself but an 
inferior article; merely as a specimen of what 
I had seen done by this man in the of 
five minutes, without a copy or any thing to 
guide him on the smooth surface of the goblet. 
I send you sketches of the artist and his 
dwelling; and as the portrait exhibits, at the 
same time, his native costume, it will be the 
more interesting, and cannot fail to give a 
correct idea of the character of this Bohemi- 


The sketch of Giinther’s House will also 
afford an idea of these Bohemian artisans’ 
pega. more so than any written descrip- 
tion could do. I send you with it a draw- 
a, So another of these picturesque houses. 

ere are two classes of persons ¢ 
on a large scale, in the exportation of e- 
mian glass—the fabricant and the collector; 
generally speaking, however, the latter is the 
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HOME OF CHARLES ANTOINE GUNTHER. 


ect exporter, and he also superintends the 
cutting, painting, and packing. The fabri- 
cant is more frequently engaged in furnish- 
ing the collector, and to a great extent, with 


the glass in its original and more simple forms | ™& 


as it comes from the furnace, and it is then 
cut and painted by the cottagers who sur- 
round the dwelling of the collector; so that 
many of these villages are entirely formed by 
the collector and his people. Others how- 
ever, employed in the same way, cluster round 
the fabrique; but even their productions for 
the most part go to the collectors, who have 
their correspondents in America, Spain, Tur- 
key, Greece, England, &c. 

As py as be expected, there is a consider- 
able difference in the designs of different 
houses; some are much superior to others, 
both as to color and design. Those of Eger- 
mann, in Hyda, who has added many new 
S — disco — Fo vad ot ‘ mak- 

and coloring the and Hoffman, in 
Prague, are the best Thave visited, to which 
may be added Zahn, in Steinschénau, for 
whom Ginter engraves. Egerman’s estab- 
lishment in Hyda, for cutting, painting, and 
engraving, is very considerable, and exhibits 
first-rate talent, which can only be appreciat- 
ed by apersonal inspection of his works; and 
the taste and judgment of Hoffman, in Prague, 
in his selections, the designs he gives, and the 
artists he employs, cannot be surpassed, if 
equalled, in Germany. He has entirely aban- 





doned the modern school, and returned to the 

first principles of art,* and produces, both in 
* This excellence in the decoration of glass is, pees > 

only a branch of the high proficiency of the art of engrav- 

and carving, in Germany, on the metal 

work of guns, seals engraved on steel and 

ivory, up to the copper plates of lan 

bon non to the second, seal 

n 


other 


the drawing of the various 
and the lambre- 





of Fyvie, ich tad 
_ 


com 
of 


pad tatorsatlog eng ey . ihoneeel hich ld cost i the 
an + an Wi wow in 
i from i. to Tl., costs here 


‘ould cost in England, on stone, from 107. to 20/., can be 
had here for a third of that sum, and executed in the best 
Se 

ivory 
that 


r size of the pipe and number 
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m and decorations, subjects worthy of the 


i 


r 

Saeaie forty or fifty miles in 
broad; the fabriquants main- 

the finer glass cannot be brought 
ion but by wood heat, and hence, 
fabriques are only to be found in 
forests, One of the most inter- 
natural formations within this circle is 


iH 


E 
E 


3-3 sd 
Hy 


shoots up out of a little valley on the 
Elbe crowned with a shat- 


E 


being almost always a musician, and capable 


of playing two or three instruments. There is | glass 
a 


urch and good organ in each village, and 
a very good choir entirely composed of these 
siege, all of whom play some instrument, 
and form the choir by turns, generally direct- 


rock, called “ Spirlingstein,” | H 





ed by the schoolmaster. Some of these 
amateur bands play exquisitely, as an idea 
may be formed by the families or communi- 
ties who occasionally visit England, and who 
are often from a district such as I have des- 
ceribed, and whose sole instruction has been 
that which they could pick up from each 
other in their hours of recreation. At the 
fabrique of A. Kittls-Erben of Kreibitz, while 
at dinner in the garden, and which was pro- 
vided by the hospitality of the fabriquant, 
and in great profusion, with a variety of 
ian and Bohemian wines, I observed 
a little girl of twelve years of age, who came 
into the bower with a guitar, and while I 
was looking round for the performer, the 
master of the fabrique lifted the little girl on a 
chair, and laid a music book before her, from 
which she played and sang a number of Bo- 
hemian songs with much taste and execution. 
All the instruction she ever had was from 
the schoolmaster, who taught her during the 
leisure hours of the scholars. She was an 
— and brought up by the fabriquant. 
After dinner we walked up the valley to vi- 
sit a fabrique of Chichorie; in the way I re- 
marked a little cottage, like the rest, with its 
fruit-trees and garden, but which had, in ad- 
dition to its projecting roof and windows fill- 
ed with flowers, both in pots and Bohemian 
vases, verandahs in carved oak, the 
scroll-work of which was quite classic, and 
the execution admirable. While I stopped 
to examine this, the fabriquant who accom- 
panied me remarked that the owners were 


h ¥ 
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RESIDENCE OF A BOHEMIAN ARTISAN. 

















SPIRLINGSTEIN. 
makers of musical instruments. On inqui-|there are three; their talent for music is 


ring of what kind, he replied a variety,— 
violins, accordions, and others. I was met 
at the door by a man whose appearance was 
that of a simple cottager, and his manners 
indicated all the simplicity of rural life. He 
was told that I wished to see some of his in- 
struments, upon which he bowed, slightly el- 
evated his shoulders, and replied, that he had 
nothing worth seeing, but would be happ 

to receive us, and showed us the way, wit. 

that natural kindness and politeness, which 
distinguish the peasants of this country. We 
followed him up a little carved-wood stair- 
case, and he ushered us into a small, yet clean 
apartment, where, to my surprise, I found 
two rather large organs, sufficiently large 
for a moderate church; one was a peculiar 
instrument, a pan-harmonicon, invented by 
himeelf, with improvements and great facili- 
ty and simplicity in tuning; it formed a con- 
cert of the single organ, brass horns, and 
kettle drums, having a double row of keys 
behind, so that the performer was masked by 
the’ instrument, which had a handsome front ; 
the face of it could be removed to show the 
whole interior of the mechanical arrange- 
ment. A variety of other instruments were 
‘packed in different parts of the room, some of 
which were large and highly improved ac- 
cordions, which, as well as the organ, are 
beautifully played by the brothers,* of whom 


*Their name is Lehmann; residence—Schonfeld, rear 
Kreibitz. 





extraordinary. 
The church in this country is still the great 
perce of the arts. In every little chapel, 

owever remote or small, (and in some of 
the minute villages in the mountains, they 
are not larger than an ordinary room,t though 
of a vast height in proportion to the length 
and breadth,) is found a good organ, and al- 
ways well played. There is also an amateur 
choir attached to each. These chapels are 
decorated by paintings and frescoes, some of 
which are of considerable merit. In the 
house of a priest, who officiates in one of 
them, I observed a “ Crucifixion,” without a 
frame, apparently quite newly painted, and, 
on inguiring, I found it was the work of an 
artist in Antwerp; that it had been bought 
by the glass-makers of the district, or rather 
obtained in exchange for some part of a car- 
go sent to that city, from which they had 
brought and presented it to their little chap- 
el; it was valued at Antwerp, against the 
glass, at seven hundred florins ($150). 

The little chapels in the glass districts are 
also beautifully decorated with colored glass, 
the rich ruby ieeos suspended before the al- 
tars, with their ever-burning lamps, the clus- 


+The ruins of similar little chapels are found all over 
the highlands and isles of Scotland, however remote, with 
other edifices, in some of which may still be traced 
the remains of In the ruins of larger buildings 
the frescoes are more apparent: ag a the abbey church 
of Pluscardine, near Elgin, the four Evangelists were dis- 
tinctly visible in 1826, after more than 300 years of ruin 
and decay. 
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of prisms in the centre chandelier, 
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of the inhabitants to culti- 
delicious perfume through 

, with the incense 
daily, at some gs eve- 

rt buildings with perpet- 
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or 
far out of the way chapel in the hills, 
lonely shrine, and even in the 
exterior of these buildings: 
I found that these were often 
of the first artists! the foreman of 
Canova, or Max, whose health, 
by inhaling the fine dust of the 


ease had become incurable, forsook marble 
oak, and reproduced in that material all 
the beauties of the original; and under the 
fostering wing of the Ohurch recovered his 
health, and filled his native village church 
with works of the highest order. It is the 
same with artists, natives of larger towns; 
I do not speak of such works as are to be 
seen in Antwerp, and other cities of note— 
wonderful productioris of rare artin carving, 
such as the which stand on each side 
of the numerous confessionals in the north 
transept of the glorious cathedral of the for- 
mer, nearly as large as life, all emblematical 
of repentance and forgiveness, and other at- 
tributes of contrition and mercy; with many 
others of nearly, if not quite, the same me- 
rit, in the various churches with which this 
town abounds. These are the works of great 
masters whose celebrity is European ; but to 
find in the wild and unknown districts of 
these mountains such works of art—to know 
there is a sure and safe means for the suffer- 
ing artist to continue his work and regain 
his health, while he fills his country with 
fine objects of art, carved in w and 
which could never be obtained in any other 
way, is a blessed encouragement to talent, and 
a for the arts which can only be appreci- 
ated by those who are relieved by it, or 
those who are dying for want of its protect- 
inghand. Mr. Steel, in Edinburgh, the last 
time I had the happiness of visiting him in 
his studio, when he was en on that ex- 
ite work the Scott statue, and which has 
been placed within the monument erec- 
ted to that illustrious man, told me he had, 


ise, | beneath the effects of t 





then, lately lost one or two of his best men 
from complaint, brought on 
inhaling the marble dust; that he had tri 
every means to counteract its effects, Aa 
viding the men with veils and masks, but to 
no . His best man then at work up- 
on this national rage snp was fast failing 

e same cause, and is 
now probably laid with all his talent in the 
dust, lost to his country in the prime of life, 
when here, such a man would soon be re- 
stored to health, while he reproduced his 
works in wood, and maintained himself and 
family in a comfortable and illustrious inde- 
eye enriching his country, and carry- 
ng the arts into the remote valleys of his na- 
tive home. 

Thus far we make use of a letter to the 
Art Journal. In the Great Exhibition we 
perceive that the glass of Bohemia has at- 
tracted much attention, not more for the 
grace and beauty of its forms than for the 
recent improvements which have been made 
in its colors. The principal it for the sale 
of Bohemian Glass in nited States is - 


Mr. Collamore, of 447 Broadway, in whose . 


extensive establishment may be seen in 

ular all the varieties of those vases, and other 
mantel ornaments, of Bohemian Glass, which, 
to a great extent, are taking the place of por- 
celain fabrics, of the same description, in the 
more fashionably furnished houses. One of 
these vases we copy here from the Art Journal 
Catalogue of the Hyde Park Exhibition ; oth- 
ers are of different forms, and of colors 
equalled in richness only in other manufac- 
tures of the same country. 


Of other industrial pursuits in this class we 
shall give accounts hereafter. 
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VALLEYS AND MOUNTAINS OF WAILUKDO, MAUI. 


‘THE SANDWICH ISLANDS TO-DAY. 
WSAtevEs may be said of the influence 
of European and American profligacy 
in the Islands, they may be pointed to with 
rfect satisfaction for illustrations of the 
Penefits of Christian civilization, and the peo- 
ple of this country are greatly indebted to 
the Rev. Henry T. Cheever, whose works on 
the subject we have had frequent occasion to 
praise, for the eminently judicious and inte- 
resting accounts he has given us of society, 
manners, and religion, and of industrial re- 
sources, and every kind of natural phenome- 
na, throughout the “ island world,” especially 
in the Sandwich Islands, to which his last 
work* is altogether devoted. Of the impor- 
tant question of the political destiny of this 
group Mr. Cheever says: 

“Perhaps it is in the providential plan of the 
world’s great Ruler, that the Sandwich Islands 
should yet be adopted into the Great American 

on as they have been from the 


Confederacy. 
lowest at baling by American missionaries,— | COTPora 


having had expended upon them in the process 
nents 4 million and a half of dollars rm Ame- 
rica, and the services of fifty families now pos- 
sessing there valuable homesteads,—harboring a 
permanent American population, foremost in en- 
ergy and influence, now little short of one thou- 


sand, besides a floating American population that | PO? 


touch and recruit annually to the number of fif- 
teen thousand, in whaleships and merchantmen, 
and consuming yearly a million of dollars’ worth 

* Life in the Sandwich Islands, or the Heart of the Pa- 
cific, as it was and as it is. By Rev. Henry T. Chee- 
ver, author of “The Island World of the Pacific,” “The 
Whale and his Captors,” &c. 1 vol. 12 mo, New-York. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 51 John-street. 





of American merchandise; on all these grounds 
there would seem to be a propriety in their en- 
joying an American Protectorate, if not an ad- 
mission under the flag of the American Republic. 

“* American enterprise, says a writer* who 
has been for many years familiar with the history 
and progress of the Hawaiian Islands, ‘ both com- 
mercial and philanthropic, has invested the group 
with its present political im bestowing 
upon the inhabitants laws, religion, and civiliza- 
tion—and will soon add to these gifts language ; 
for the English tongue is rapidly superseding the 
Hawaiian. The Yslanders have thus a moral 
claim upon the American nation for protection. 
In no way can this be more efficiently bestowed 
than by receiving them into the family of this 
great republic. The native population are as 
well gm geo to be American citizens as the mul- 
titude of European emigrants. Unlike the ge- 
nerality of them, they can read and write, and 
have p Bel acquired democratic ideas under the 
operation of their own liberal constitution of gov- 
ernment, which will readily enable them to in- 
te themselves under our institutions. They 
are destined to be supplanted in numbers and 
power by a foreign race. They desire us to be 
their successors and protectors. The present re- 
venues of the Islands are more than adequate to 
the expenses of their government—time, opportunt- 
ty, the interests of the inhabitants and ourselves 
int to this result” Events will -~ — 
whether they are to retain their indepen , OF 
o> he manged in ‘hs nation that fas civileed 
them.” 


The work abounds in interesting details of 
Island Life, and we regret that our limits 
will not permit us to enrich the Jnterna- 

* J.J. Jarves. 
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to bury the bald surfrider in its wa- 
natives do this with admirable in- 
and skill, riding in, as it were, upon the 
mane of their furious charger; and 
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served the Gegraving, 
“I have no doubt it would run away with 
ia from many a bather at Rockaway or 
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ers generally, are greatly at fault in that do 
asberei Paandions ane of this easy dt 
qualled means of retaining health, or of restoring 
it when enfeebled. Bathing in fresh water, in a 
close bath-house, is not to be compared to it as an 
invi ing and remedial agent; and it is un- 
wise, not to say criminal, in such a climate, to ne- 
glect so natural a way of preserving health, as 
washing and swimming in the sea. In those who 
live close to the water, and on the leeward side 
of the Islands, it is the more inexcusable, for it 
could be enjoyed without ure in the dew- 
less evenings ; or in some p a small house 
might be built on stone abutments over the wa- 
ter, and facilities so contrived that both sexes 
could enjoy this great luxury of a life within the 
tropics.” 

The volume has several a engrav- 


ings, and is excellently printe 
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PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE. 


MONG our test friends in many 
years was author of the Froissart 
Ballads. We think of him as a friend, but 
‘We never saw him; his features are familiar 
to us only by this poor counterfeit,.and all 
we know of his voice is that it has been des- 
cribed to us as musically joyous, sometimes 
aye, hy a sad sweetness, sometimes wild. 
For a dozen years visits to him were 
written of, and hoped for, and it was settled, 
we thought, that we were to share with him 
a turkey-hunt in the Old Dominion, in a few 
weeks, when suddenly the intelligence came 
that he was dead. 

Philip Se Oooke ~~ born in Mar- 
tinsburg, county, Virginia, on the 
twenty-sixth of October, 1816. His father, 
Mr. John R. Oooke, was then and is now 

“honorably distinguished at the bar, and his 
mother was of that family of Pendletons 
which has furnished so many eminent names 
to that of the Union. 

At m he entered Princeton college, 
where he had a reputation for though 
he did not distinguish himself, or take an 
honor, and could never tell how it happened 
that he obtained a degree, as he was not ex- 
amined with his class. He liked fishing and 
hunting better than the books, and Chaucer 
and Spenser much more than the dull vol- 
umes in the “course of study.” He had al- 
pn fire ore before ny coeraits a fresh- 
man, e early num- 
bers of the Relcnwbeser Magazine prompt- 
ed him to new efforts in this way ; he wrote 
for the Knickerbocker, in his seventeenth 
year, The Song of the Biou Lover, and The 
Conswumptive, and in a village paper, about the 
same time, humorous and sentimental verses. 

When he left college his father was. living 





at Winchester, and there he himself pursued 
the study of the law. He wrote pieces in 
verse and prose for the Virginian, and The 
Southern Literary Messenger (then just start- 
ed), and projected novels and an extensive 
work in literary criticism. Before he was 
twenty-one he was married, admitted to the 
bar, and had a fair p: of practice, in 
Frederick, Jefferson, and Berkeley counties. 
“T am blessed by my fireside,” he wrote, 
“here on the banks of the Shenandoah in 
view and within a mile of the Blue Ridge; 
I go to county towns, at the sessions of the 
courts, and hunt, and fish, and make myself 
as happy with my companions as I can. 

“So,” he wrote to us in 1846, “have ps 
ed five, six, seven, eight years, and now I am 
striving, after long distnse of my literary 
veins, to get the rubbish of idle habits away 
and work them again. Pe fruit-trees, rose- 
bushes, poultry, ing-tackle, good, 
hard-riding friends, a long-necked bottle on 
my sideboard, an occasional client, &c., &., 
&c., make it a little difficult to get from the 
real into the clouds again. It requires a re- 
solute habit of self-concentration to enable a 
man to shut out these and all such real con- 
cerns, and give himself warmly to the nobler 
or more tender sort of writing—and I am 
slowly acquiring it.” 

The atmosphere in which he lived was not, 
it seems, altogether congenial—so far as liter- 
ature was concerned—and he wrote: 

“ What do you think of a good friend of mine, 
a most valuable and worthy and hard-riding one, 
saying gravely to me a short time ago, ‘I would’st 
waste time on a damned thing like poetry ; you 

ight make yourself, with all your sense and 
ps ads; a useful man in settling neighborhood 
disputes and difficulties.’ You have as much 
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Thave a presentiment that you will counteract 
idleness and -for-nothi and that, ‘ as a 
Then the poet recited ancient lays whick tell 

some natural tales; and then: 


ou have done, and 
toshow you that I will avail myself of it, I in- 
close a proem to the pieces of which I wrote you 
in my last.’ 


Yet Apt with charming seurteay, 
co , 
thing anonymously. It was most Had put at yr soy words, I learn’d; 
, however, attributed to Mr. Willis, — turn'd 
. Cooke was highly gratified. The 
which was entitled “ Emily,” contain- 


prose. 

It was a good while before the promised 
contents of the book were sent to us, and 
Cooke wrote of the delay to a friend: 

“Pp hoe ag sate | 


sport until too much used up 

adopt this epitaph of Sardanapalus : ‘ 

dc. Moreover (2d), Mr. Kennedy and 

poking me in the ribs eternally about my poems; 
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“You will find them 


beneath your sanguine 
are mere narrative 


write —— a — with grace and 
irit. in writing for the 
cold, I have hailed te touch the quick and warm— 
in writing for a dozen hunting comrades, who have 
been in the habit of } 
prandium entertainment, 
audacity of thought or word, I have tamed my- 
self out of your approbation.” 
The book was at length published, but 
though reviewed very favorably by the late 
Judge Beverly Tucker, in the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger, and by Mr. Poe, in the Ame- 
rican Review, and much quoted and praised 
elsewhere, it. was, on the whole, not received 
.according to its merits or our expectations. 
Yet the result aroused the author’s ambition, 
and after a few weeks he remarked in a letter: 
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ess what we thought 
was true, of possible pecuniary advantages 
from the course he proposed, and were an- 
swered: 

“ What you say about the returns in money for 
an author’s labors is dispiriting Saoaah,—enk I at 
once give over an earnest purpose, which I had 
formed, of writing books. Thank God, I am not 


annum to my ordinary means. 
I might easily make this by my profession, which 


-|I have deserted and F~ rasaee but it would 


be as bad as the tread to me; I detest the 
law. geen 3g I love the a 
composition. music of rythm, coming 

Ged’ knows a like the airy melody a = 
Tem i pleasantly in my veins - 
gerne. Tike’ to build aeauite cautiously, but 
with the excitement of a rapid writer, which I 
rein in and check ; and then, we both know how 
glorious it is to make the gallant dash, and round 
off the stanza with the sonorous couplet, or with 
some r as natural to its place as a leaf on 
a tree, separated from its mate that peeps 
down to it over the inky ends of many interven- 
siderably fatigued me. I was saying, or about to 
say, that I would be obliged to you for informa- 
a as to the profitableness of writing for period- 


From this time Mr. Cooke wrote much, but 
in a desultory way, dnd seemed, in a growing 
devotion to a few friends, and in the happi- 
ness that was in his home, to forget almost 
the dreams of ambition. He had commenced 
an histor:cal novel to be called “ Lutzen,” in 
which that great battle was to end the adven- 
tures of his hero; this he threw aside, and 





his love for that age appeared i “‘ The Oheva- 
lier Merlin,” Sagat’ by the beautiful story 
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ole Ii wand manners of Virginia. As for 
s applause that these ¢ win for him, 
y to his friend John R. Thompson : 
: upon these matters serenely, and will 


; welcome its coming when it cometh, 
with o ive eagerness its goi 
fa eas I am of the 

of this same re- 


, 


The chivalric poetry had filled his mind 


and long, and he was only banishing it 
tribomoreindependent and beautiful growth 
of his nature, when his untimely death de- 
og ro 1 of fruits which the productions 
of his seemed to precede as blossoms. 
fle die) sudden! , at his home, on Sunday. 
the 20th of January, 1850, at the age of 


At the time of his death he was writing 
“The Women of Shakspeare,” “ The Chariot 
Race,” and a political and literary satire. 
Undoubtedly Philip Pendleton Cooke was 

truest poets of our day, and what 

left us was full of promise that he 

e one of the most famous. Of 

his love poems, this little song, written when 
he was scarcely more than twenty, is perhaps 


By 
here maidens $ 
May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Where thine eartht part is lying, 
Florence Vane! 


We cannot quote others; in the lines “To 
my Daughter Lilly,” may be discovered the 

mess and warmth of his affections; in 
his Ballads, the fiery and chivalrous phase of 
his intelligence ; in “Ugolino,” his pathos; in 
“Life in the Autumn Woods” his love of na- 
ture; and in all his writings, the thoroughly 
healthy character of his mind. 

As a boy and as a young man, we under- 
stand, his life was always poetical—apart, 
original, and commanding affectionate respect. 
As he grew older, and married, he became 
practical ‘in his views, reaching that point in 
the life of genius in which its beautiful ideals 
take the forms of duty or become the strength 
of wise resolves. Toward his family, includ- 





his father, mother, 
Int sherished « deep “al epmlareg 
A short time before his Parenanee DOP 
and eve- 


and thoughtful; his manner impressed with 
dignity. 
pores is dead, dead ere his 


Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 
DR. HUNTINGTON ON COPYRIGHT. 
HE author of Alice and Alban has written 
the following piquant letter on the impor- 
tant subject of InrzERNaTIONAL CoprRicHt. 
1b the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
As an American deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of international copyright, and much struck 
yy the fallacies of some of the speakers at a 
meeting of authors and publishers, recently re- 
in the London journals, may I, as the sub- 
ject is fresh ao lotig no & fo mnderkd ed, beg of your 
courtesy a little to point them out. 
Let me i admitting the force of most 
that was said by distinguished chairman on 
that occasion, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. No 
man living, perhaps, has a better right than he to 
complain of my countrymen, to whose intellectual 
pleasures and moral instruction he has contributed 
ever since I was a boy, out of the hard labor of 
his brains—helping to enrich our publishers and 
booksellers, and to stimulate all the trade con- 
nected with bookmaking, and vivifying the circu- 
lation of ines and newspaj or all which 
he has never received a penny. The same may 
be said of Dickens, whose works are of course as 
familiar to us as to you, and whose characters 
have become a part of our stock of ideas, more 
precious than the gold from our new-discovered 
mines. It is true that neither of these great men 
has benefited us so much as he might have done 
if we had paid for our pleasure honorably ; for 
the influence of genius is like that of grace—the 
fertilizing shower falls in vain on the arid, stony 
laces of selfish and unjust enjoyment. Charles 
Dickens has never received a penny from us, al- 
though we insulted our unpaid itor when he 
came among us by asking him to Boz balls and 
dinners, given on a scale of splendor which show- 
ed how well we could have afforded to pay our 
debt if we had been honest enough to have ad- 
mitted it. How degrading—how i ous— 
for a great nation, such as we boast of being, to 
be thus the literary pensioners, the intellectual 
beggars of England, meanly enjoying what we 
won't pay for? An American would scorn to be 
fed or clothed gratis; he would “stand treat” 
with the world; yet he lets an Englishman (of 
all men!) gratuitously amuse his leisure, satisf; 
his thirst for knowledge, and clothe the nak 
ness of his mind. If Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
or Mr. Dickens, were to offer to pay for a pair 
of trousers for Brother Jonathan, he would knock 
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thing, is entitled to a reasonable compensation 
from those who are thereby benefited. In for- 
mer times, when readers were scarce, as copies 


best mode of rewarding them is 
by ing them an exclusive copyright in their 
works, and all civilized nations rs so. But this 
= of remuneration being once aap ape a 
foreign author, coming personally, or in his work, 
into a country, “has as much moral right to his 
book as he has to his ,” and it is as bar- 
barous to plunder him of the one as of the other. 
Why, when was there a time in Europe, or even 
in Asia or the antique world, that princes and 
states did not receive and cherish, and nobly re- 
ward, foreign men of letters? Are they to be 
more ignobly treated now that the people have 
become patrons? But, if deaf to voice of 
honor, hear that of justice. Those who enjoy their 
Santee prcernfhee remunerate them for what 
t ve at a great expenditure of 
time, money, and soul-wearing labor. That “the 
i of his hire,” is a divine sen- 
tence which sooner or later will j all those 
by whom that hire is by fraud “kept back.” A 
country which refuses a fair copyright to authors, 
whether native or foreign, condemns itself to bar- 
barism. It cultivates in itself a spirit of violence, 
aggravated by ingratitude to benefactors. There 
is, too, a sort of indelicacy in this injury, which 
even the law of repri Santee The ben 
efit which the author of genius confers is some- 
thing personal. You might as well, if some sav- 
age tribe ravished your women, condemn its ‘fe- 
males, when captured, to insult and dishonor. 
~ seem refuse ight to any class of 
au (and here, again, with Sir Bulwer 
is to refuse it, in part, to all. The sare pat 
is robbed of his just hire by such a law, as much 
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ou have beaten me down most unfairly. I con- 
sider it so; and if every one of the 10 or 12,000 
buyers of the cheap edition of “ Lady Alice” were 
to send me a “quarter” (1s.) by mail, I should 
regard it as a simple restitution; nor would the 
sum total cover my expenses while writing it. 
So far, then, Sir Edward Lytton and myself (if 
it is not too great ption in me to join my- 
self with him) i y agree. And er, it's 
a most nonsensical and absurd policy for a coun- 
try thus to swamp its native literature, and to de- 
press and degrade the whole class of native wri- 
ters. No nation can afford to let foreigners write 
for it; it would be as unwise as to let them fight 
its battles. I may add that no nation can afford 
to embitter its own writers against itself by pro- 
ducing in their minds a sense of injustice. Strong 
as our feeling of nationality undoubtedly is, it will 
not stand this for ever. It has seemed strange to 
some that an American should have written such 
a book as “Lady Alice,” the author of which ap- 
pears, at first sight, to have expatriated his mind, 
if not his heart. His being an — clergy- 
man accounts for it in part—for the Church is es- 
sentially of Old England, and its clergy and more 
davgiel members are morally domiciled in Eng- 
land, with whose institutions and social system 
they have a stronger — than with those 
of their own country. Moreover, for years, he 
lived only among Englishmen of that class which 
is most intensely attached to things as they are— 
a part of the time in Engiand itself These cir- 
cumstances made the thing possible. —_ 
et ing any thing like a fair copyright for an 
American book made it actual—led him to lay 
aside a projected American story, and try his 
hand at an lish novel, with a bent less seri- 
ous: at first, indeed, not without some idea of 
caricature, in a gay, lawless, audacious spirit, in 
defiance of cant of every kind: but the me- 
i cuigdtial taadieasiatl Ubes of actual Eng- 
lish life, when he saw it and felt its restraints, 
tamed down these jarities somewhat. The 
result was a book which truly excited more sur- 
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ion and toil to arrive at ex- 


it)—in li literature, which pays 
Miae daswhers, thaws 0 cides pP- 
native works, which all the compe-| peals to their sense of justice, when they have an 
cheap pamphlet novels of the - | immediate interest in iating the claim. I 
extinguish, and it is by the | admit it with regret, but it cannot be denied. They 
id of this national taste that we | do not know how to relinquish the present advan- 
i tages of a cheap pirated literature—forgetting 
Sr atenepemet 
y is deluge of foreign under-priced nov- 
els and magazines, good, bad, and indifferent, is 
washing hy every manly national taste. But 
on the other ‘ou are too ping. It is 
undignified and un ing. y should you 
so eagerly clutch at a foreign sale for your works, 
as to sacrifice what you can secure—freedom from 
injurious competition at home? For my own part 
(and I am sure J speak the sentiments of every 
American writer of respectability), give me on 
this side of the Atlantic, what you may have on 
yours at pleasure—a fair chance, without bei 
under-bid by pirates—and I ask no more, I 
practicable cheerfully relinquish all the advantage to be 
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ye mete withal shall it be measured —— 
And there is another maxim more univ: still, 
which us is thus familiar!: ed: “Do 
as you wi be done by.” reversing Lord 

pbell’s decision, re act ungenerously, 
that’s certain, and I think, unjustly ; you will in- 
jure your own writers more than ours, and rob us 
of one of our strongest arguments. 

I remain, sir, very respectfully yours, 

THE AUTHOR OF “LADY ALICE.” 
New-York, July 26. 


“THE SCIENCE OF DECEPTION.” 
HIS is the title of a chapter in “The Age 
of Veneer,” a series of papers appearing 
fron month to month in Fraser’s Magazine. 
At the ning of it a certain pre-eminence 
is clai for 5 

thought belonged to our own country, but we 

are not unwilling to yield the distinction : 
“The science of deception has of late years at- 
tained an immense im in this good realm 
of Britain. In other is,—as, for example, in 
France or in America,—it is practiced with more 
or less of success and ; but the inherent 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race has asserted 
itself even in this sinister and questionable pur- 
suit, so that we may fairly claim as decided a pre- 
eminence in the arts by which fools are gulled and 
Tuled, as in those more honorable and useful ones 
by which we have attained a moral dominion over 
the opinions and tastes of mankind. re may 
be more finesse in the system of the French de- 
ceivers, or the American ‘humbug’ may, like the 
other indi productions of that remarkable 
land, be a very monster in the grandeur of his 
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» tired hap 
the arts of 
superior classes of our countrymen in a much 
where. is science of deception has, of course, 
for its basis, the production of particular ‘opin- 
ions, and the creation of peculiar preferences in 
the public mind ; but although the great contrac 


we 


tors for political opinion are, of all the practition- 
ers, the most perfect adepts, their modus operandi 
is far more di t, an-1 the secret of their power 
far more occult than in the case of the general 
fessors or the charlatans, 

“ Except for the lower class of Frenchmen or 
Americans such tactics as these are unavailing ; all 
the rest have enough penetration to see through 
the whole scheme ; but in England it is possible to 
lead by the nose who not only ought to 
know , but who in all other transactions of 
life evince the utmost shrewness and aptitude.’ ’ 

In this series of — on the Age of Ve 
neer, & general confession of national sins and 
weaknesses is made by John Bull, and he is 
shown to have as discerning an apprehension 
for his own character as he ever had for that 
of any of his neighbors. The “Age of Ve- 
neer” is a ha Wy title, and it gives alone 5 
better idea of nglish society and manners 
than can be derived from some hundreds of 
volumes on the subject that have been printed 
within our recollection. 








student of ethnology 
ere are few subjects 
early industrial 

i illus- 

their 


secon. 


are native 

drawings sent to Spain by Antonio de Men- 

the successor of and first vice- 

-of New Spain. It will be confessed that 

a things could give us a more correct im- 

of the condition and character of 

peoples subdued by Cortes and Pizarro 
than we may derive from these pictures. 


Atzec Goldsmith at work. From Mendoza’s Collection. 
In this drawing the artist has represented 
& workman in the act of soldering or an- 
nealing a piece of plate. Except the rude 
style in which the native limners portrayed 
the human figure, the cut is a fac-simile of 
Pharaonic profiles of the same class of 
workmen, and of modern goldsmiths of Af- 
rica, Hindustan, Java, Sumatra, Oeylon, and 
Asia generally. The small portable furnace, 
the blow-pipe, the position of the operator, 
the scantiness of his apparel, and the absence 
of any bench, are common to all; the only 
observable difference is in the apron (sus- 
pended by long shoulder-straps) of the Ame- 
who, in this respect, seems to have ad- 
vanced beyond his brethren of the other he- 
misphere. Had the draughtsman possessed 
the skill of a modern artist, and painted the 
tal and processes used in — bev wl 
in it. out into plates, working 
it into beep chasing in the ornaments, 
in drawing wire, and fabricating the famous 
old Panama chains,’é&c., many other prob- 
_lems of Aztec economy and art would have 
been ae be smiths of Mexico, oo 
America, eru, were expert in the use 
of the blowpipe; and this is not to be won- 





apes, os of ancient life in this part 
of the world. The use of the blowpipe has 
been inferred from metalline remains dine 
ered in sepulchral tumuli of the Mississippi 
v: . In Caleb Atwater’s Antiquities of 
the West, (Columbus, 1838, pages 92-3,) men- 
tion is made of copper beads, found in 
one of the mo’ at Grave Oreek, near 
ego 2 “They were made of a coarse 
wire, which appeared to have been ham- 
mered out, not drawn, aud were cut off at 
unequal lengths; they were soldered together 
in an awkward manner, the centres of some 
of them uniting with the bs. of others ; 
they were incrusted with verdigris, but the 
inside of them was pure copper; which fact 
shows that the ancient inhabitants were not 
wholly unacquainted with the use of metals.” 
As it is admitted that brass was not known 
to the mound-builders, an analysis of the al- 
- that constituted the brazen solder here 

uded to would be a positive addition to the 
little knowledge we have gleaned of these 
early native workers and of their arts. 

o matter how far man is separated from 
his fellows, either on the earth’s surface or 
by time, the general uniformity of his nature 
is stamped on all his normal devices. Pri- 
mitive inventions are universally similar. 
Under agreeing circumstances and conditions, 
the same means are hit upon to produce the 
same ends. Kindred trains of thought, of 
resources and results, characterize the ori- 
gin and early progress of the arts every 
where. They begin in the same wants, and 
suggest the same ideas, which are carried 
out in substantially the same ways. 
when 4 primitive people is found shut from 
communion with others—isolated from the 
rest of the world and deriving no suggestions 
from it—some shades of difference, more or 
less strongly defined, often mark means the 
discover, in common others, and this 
whether occupiers of islands or of wide- 
spread continents. But after all, this is only 
what may be called‘a variety of expression, 
the same general idea being differently 
brought out, just as in speech the same 
thoughts are displayed in various idioms. 
All arts and all machines are but dialects of 
one ST ae and conclusions 
in tangible forms and figures—a universal 
speech, understood by all men. 

Of the diverse exhibitions of a primitive 
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been less skilfully developed by the red race 
perhaps any other of their mechanical 
mceptions. is is a striking fact, in peo- 
so far advanced as were the exicans, 
‘eruvians, and others. 
The distaff has been identified with spin- 
ning in the eastern world from the earliest 


@ common thing in heroic epochs. It per- 
vades the most ancient legends, and plays 
in the remotest m No o 
strument of domestic economy is seen through 
the semi-historic clouds that are about the in- 

of human progress; few others could 
be named as belonging to lower strata of 
time. Common in the other hemisphere 
through unknown periods, it was utterly a 
stranger in this. 


ao ok the fates, that of 
0 


er in- 


endeavored to << the Kg - pee by 

inning among hig mai ent Egyp- 
lan indles and” distaffs have been re- 
cov from the tombs; and how common 
they both were among the Hebrews appears 
in Solomon’s portrait of a virtuous woman: 
“ She seeketh wool and flax—she layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the 
pra He te in —— Pees 
quently dedi to erva, the ess 
of spinning and of the arts prin od ohn it. 
The goddess was herself rudely sculptured 


has| ment when the 





with them in the Trojan. Palladium. 
















































Distaff and Spindle—Ancient Greek and Roman. 

This figure is from a series of bas-reliefs 

resenting the arts of Minerva, upon a 

eze of the Forum Palladium at Rome. It 
exhibits the process of spinning, at the mo- 
suffi length nena ho the distal : 

cient le: t) m the di 

and just previous to the act of taking it out 
of the slit on the top of the spindle, to wind 
it on that instrument. Ii is said by classic 
writers that the spindle was always, when in 
use, accompanied by the distaff, as “an in- 
he nsable part of the apparatus.” The 
following 5 getoners are gathered from Ho- 
mer, Herodotus, Ovid, Horace, Catullus, Pli- 


a| ny, and others: The spindle was a stick, ten 


or twelve inches long, having at the top a 
slit or notch, by which to fix the thread at 
the commencement; the lower end was pass- 
ed through and attached to a small but hea- 
vy disc or whirl, made of wood, stone, or 
metal. The weight of this and of the spin- 
dle, kept the thread at a proper tension, and 
the momentum while turning round kept 
the yarn or thread twisting in the interval of 
en the operation with the fingers. 
en, from the length of the thread, the 
spindle approached the ground, or descended 
below the reach of the fingers, the thread 
was wound on the spindle, except a short 
piece left for insertion in the slit, preparatory 
to the formation of another length. The 
distaff was about three times as long as the 
spindle, and commonly made of a reed, with 
an expansion near the top, over which the 
pre flax or wool was placed, and secur- 
ed by a ribbon or tape; the fibres being left 
sufficiently loose to be easily drawn out by 
the fingers and thumb of the spinner. Dis- 
taffs as well as spindles of gold and of ivory 
were ascribed to goddesses, and were pre- 
sented to di ed women. 
It was quite common for ancient females 
to keep their spindles whirling while on their 





the rural districts of old Rome, women 
were forbidden to spin while travelling on 
foot. The prohibition arose from supersti- 
tious feelings; but the practice has come 
down to our times, being found more or less 
common in Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Italy, 
Greece, and other parts of ere as 
over the greater part of Asia. e shank of 


Toes 





who at the Conquest stood 
aborigines, but whose na- 
power have been broken, and 


\/ 
WON 


The figure represents a girl, six years old, 
learning to spin, in the presence of her mo- 
ther, whose portrait is omitted. She is in 


also | the act of winding on the spindle the le 


of thread just spun. The spindle differs’but 
little from those of the eastern races, its 
lower end being furnished with a conical 
weight or fly, to promote rotation, and, as it 
would seem, for its pointed extremity to rest 
like a pivot in some small cavity while re- 
volving ; for the spindle, when in use, was 
not raised from the ground: the reverse of 
the easten practice, in which the motion 
the moment the ground was touched 
by the spindle. The basket-like base on 
which the fly rests, is the Mexican symbol of 
the ground, though possibly it may here re- 
— an implement or utensil also. The 
unch of cotton to be spun, after being suit- 
ably prepared, was held in the left hand, and 
the length of thread formed at one operation 
was determined by the distance the bunch 
could be drawn sway from the spindle, this 
being also the converse of the Asiatic and 
European practices, in which the distaff, and 
cotton on it, are at rest—the length of thread 
—— on the descent of the spindle from 
them. We know that domestic industry was 
strictly enforced by the Mexicans, particular- 
ly on girls; and of this, these cuts are re- 
markable illustrations. 

In the next, a female adult (as the headdress 
shows) is portrayed at the moment when a 
full length of thread hes been twi or she 
is in the act of finishing it. To this spindle 
two conical weights were attached, unless 
the under one was fixed and had a cavity on 
the top to admit the point of the upper one 
to play in it. The process differs but little 
from that of the present Pimos and Marico- 
pas tribes, as mentioned hereafter, except in 








the hollow in which the spindle turns. It is 
obvious that ‘this: practice is incompatible 
with walking; locomotion can only be asso- 
eee ee er eros e thread, 
and whirling free above the ground. In this 
absence of the distaff, and especially in twirl- 
ing the spindle like a top on the floor, the 
rocess can never be viewed as one derived 
m abroad; but rather as a result solely of 
primitive ingenuity. No people, civilized or 
savage, of the eastern hemisphere, are knuwn 
to have thus embarrassed the movements of 
the spindle, The idea and the practice ap- 
pear to be purely American. No ancient 
American spinner is represented at work 
either when seated or standing—much less 
when walking. 
For the following illustration and descrip- 
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Modern. Gplantig Apparcias'él the Central American Indiana, 





in her lap. 
with her fin- 
ger, and attaches the end to the spindle at the 
top, giving it an energetic twirl that keeps it 
going for some time. Meanwhile she disen- 
gages and draws out the cotton, from her lap, 
with both hands. The length of thread spun 
(from two to three feet) is then wound 
around the spindle, which is again set in mo- 
tion, end another length added in the same 
manner. 

In the accompanying sketch, d is the spin- 
dle, ¢ the thread already twisted, d the disc 
or fly, and f the calabash. When the spindle 
is not in motion, the calabash prevents it 
bt falling over, the fly resting against the 
sides. 

In the regions of the Gila and Colorado the 
natives have been little disturbed by Euro- 

The Spaniards never extended their 
Iron sway over them, and, likethe Arauca- 
nians of Peru, they have been supposed to re- 
tain many of the customs and arts of their 
ancestors. This is to some extent true. The 
country soon after the Conquest was report- 
ed to be occupied by a civilized people, who 
followed agriculture and dwelt in stone 
houses. Oolonel Emory, in his Notes of a 
Military Reconnaissance, from Fort Leaven- 
worth in Missouri to San Diego in Califor- 
nia, including part of the Arkansas, Det 
Norte, and Gila Rivers, (Washington, 1848,) 
met with remains of stone and adobe houses, 
scattered over extensive tracts of country— 
sometimes continued over ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty miles. The Pecos tribe, he re- 
marks, have preserved alive, till within a few 
years, the sacred fire that glowcd on the an- 
cient altars; nor is it certain that it is not 
yet preserved, for a few Indians took it with 
them to the blos of Zuni. The name 
of Montezuma is said to be as familiar to 
those Indians, to the Apaches, Navajos, and 
others, as that of Washington is to us. 
aby from vome ~— a towards the 

i ape > 0) mory, ‘we urg- 
ed our guide oat tak as we wished to see 
as much of his people as the day would per- 
mit. We were at once impressed with the 








at all” The thatched houses of the 
os are dome-shaped, and ot wicker work, 
‘gbout six feet high, and from twenty to fifty 
feet in diameter. front is usually a large 
thor, on the top of which cotton in the pod 


Sled for drying 

“A Pimos spinster was observed at work. 
apparatus was more simple than that in 
preceding figures, but 


and oc- 
dians, is 
shown in the above engraving. The spin- 
ner holds in the left hand, horizontally, a 
short piece of hollow reed or cane, within 
which the spindle is twirled by the fingers 
and thumb of the right hand. metimes a 
cross stick or handle is attached, as repre- 
sented in the figure. A second person 
performs the part of a distaff, which, as 


A process of undoubted meaty, 
casionally followed by modern In 


the thread lengthens, recedes from the spin- | M 


ner, or the spinner from it. A section of 
this aor apparatus is separately por- 
tra 


r. Van—a delegate now in Washing- 
ton from the Cherokee nation, to obtain a 
settlement of claims on the United States 
for their lands in Georgia, Alabama, &.— 
states that the large old spinning-wheel has, 
to his knowledge, been in the possession of 
the Cherokees nearly fifty years. His mo- 
ther, a Creek, and over a hundred years of 
age, he believes, used to spin with it in her 








th a single 
. | of four or six inches; now and then sh vend 


it a twist in a dexterous manner, and at its 
end was drawn a course cotton thread. Such 
was their spinning jenny.” This application 
of the toes is like that by the wives 
and daughters of the Hindoo weavers: the 
axles of their light cane reels are thus held 
when winding off the thread. The foot how- 
ever isin front of its owner, and in a natu- 
ral position, nor does the stick grasped by 


the toes revolve. 
The Pimos and Mari are in their ha- 
ufactures, 


‘copas 
bits, agriculture, religion, and man 


osely allied to ' th 


youth. Mr. Van has seen Indians twist 
coarse thread with apparatus like that here 
represented, and which in all ny wd 
formed one.of the contrivances that slow] 

led to the whirling spindle, in both hemi- 
spheres. 

For the next two illustrations of spinning, 
by the Navajoes, Camanches, and other tribes 
of New Mexico, the Patent Office is in- 
debted to Judge Peters, of Santa Fe, New 
exico. 

We have here another instance in which 
the thread-making idea has manifested itself 
among the red race, and a very interesting 
one. The spinner has a small stick, which 
she holds horizontally in one hand, and on it 
winds the thread, as on a spindle, as fast as 
it is The bunch of cotton is itself 
twirled round by — oe short and _ 
rod, passed hein e lower part, with its 
ends projecting. A pebble is commonly fast- 
ened to the middle of this stick (d), and 
serves as a fly to keep up the motion, and - 
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Camanche Spinning. 
Ms amg in drawing out the 


assist, by its 
To keep the stone and stick in their 


thread. 

places, a piece of yarn is wound loosely round 
the b The loath of thread is seldom 
over six or eight inches, before it is wound 
on the stick. In this singular process, the 
classical mode is completely reversed—the 
spindle, or that which corresponds to it, is 





which answers the P of a rude fiy- 
wheel. When a suitable stick, having 
branch at right angles, can be procured, the 
cross stick and spindle are of one piece, as 
at §. A notch is made at the emall end of 
the spindle, where the thread unites to it, 
and thus, while one girl turns the spindle, 
another, with a bunch of loose cotton, sup- 
plies it, and, as the thread lengthens, gradu- 
ally recedes from it. As soon as a full length 
is twisted, it is wound round the spindle, an- 
other length is addgd, and so on, till the 
spindle is fully charged. The thread is then 








wound off into a hank, and the spindle set 


for working. 

. “tines illustrations of primitive art possess 
a deeper and a more extensive interest than 
that of their relation toa few Indian tribes ; 
they are types of thought, more or less com- 
mon to the ies, to barbarous and semi- 
civilized le of all times; such as we our- 
selves adopt, were we thrown on our 
own resources, without any knowledge or 
recollection on the subject. 

It is difficult to determine from this 
whether the shuttle was developed in ancient 
Mexico. It is not represented, and appears 
not to have existed any more than the dis- 
taff. The loom is like those now used by 
American Indians. Oolonel Emory, after 
speaking of the Pimos spinning, says, “ Led 
on by this primitive display, I asked for their 
loom, by pointing to the thread and then to 
the blanket girded about the woman’s loins. 
A fellow stretched in the dust, sunning him- 


rose up yoammrsssd and untied a bundle, 


I had sup to be a bow and ar- 
row. This little package with four stakes in 
the ground, was his loom, and he stretched 
his cloth and commenced the process of 
weaving. He had no shuttle, the warp be- 
ing passed across the woof, a thread at a 
time, by a long wooden needle. One of the 
rods in the preceding figure is doubtless 
designed to represent a needle, and was used 
in the same way.” If the figures here intro- 

truly indicate the progress made by 
the Aztecs in spinning and weaving, their 
advance was very moderate; and though 
very creditable work might be made with 
this weaving apparatus, by individual skill 
and patience, it would seem that few or no 
attempts had been made to render it more 
facile and efficient. The same remark is, 
however, applicable to the looms of Asia and 
Africa. It is worth noting, that the dress of 
females, pictured above, indicates a decided 
improvement on that of less civilized tribes. 
Aztec women and girls wore pantalettes, and 
& species of tunic, with short sleeves and or- 
namental borders, not unlike the Chinese fe- 
= gare pray _ ae agg of ~ 

eeves. Amulets or nD 
over the neck and resting sm any aa 
seem also to have been common. 

Modern Peruvian Indians spin without the 
distaff, and their loom is precisely like the 





Astee Girl Weaving. From Mendosa’s Collection. 


ancient one just represented—the . shuttle, 
or what answers the of one, being a 
long thorn needle, w is passed through 
the woof, thread by thread. Every piece is 
woven of the precise width wanted, w 

for garments, cocoa-bags, or any thing else, 
with no waste cutting. Ancient speci- 
mens of cloth, of excellent execution, have 
been found in their tombs. The length of 
the needles varies with the width of the 

iece to be woven. 

That very fine fabrics were produced in 
Old Mexico, and by implements little if at 
all better than those here figured, is doubt- 
less true. The highly colored accounts by 
the conquerors are believed to have been 
fully warranted by the fineness of the goods 
which they saw. Indeed, some of the rich- 
est of modern shawls and dresses, turned 
out of the looms of Persia, and Hin- 
dostan, are but a d superior to those of 
the Aztecs. Personal tact and skill are every 
thing with semi-civilized artisans. The an- 
cient spindle and loom of the East, singularly 
enough, are still preserved and used for spe- 
cial purposes in modern Rome, just as they 
were thirty or forty centuries ago. A recent 
writer on the Pallium (an ecclesiastical robe 
of lamb’s wool) says, there stands about a 
mile outside the Porta Pia, on the road to 
Tivoli, an old convent of nuns, attached to 
the still more ancient church of St. Agnes; 
that these nuns are poor, and rarely receive 
any of Rome’s high-born damsels to their 
lonely and neglected cloister; but that they 
have a small paddock appendant to the mo- 
nastery, and therein keep a couple of sacred 
lambs, (not necessarily of the Merino breed,) 
and are proud and happy ministrants of their 
wool for the — ps apps noble fanelod 
tion, spinning it, not by any new- 
jennies, but on the old patriarchal spindle, 
and weaving it in a loom of which the pat- 
tern might from the days of Penelope. 

In conclusion, we may remark, of this sub- 
ject, that to the substitution of circular for 
straight motions, and of continuous for alter- 
nating ones, may be attributed nearly all the 
conveniences and elegances of civilized life. 
It is not too much to assert that the present 
advanced state of science and the arts is due 
to revolving mechanism. We may - of 
the wonders effected by steam and other mo- 
tive agents, but of what value would they 
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ious of smoothing the surfaces 
with files. But in few things is the effect 
of this change of motion more conspicuous 
than in the modern i 


domestic economy of 
the world, and increased the general com- 
forts of our race a. hundred fold. 

The birth of the arts here, and not least 
among them that of the humble one of spin- 
ning, has relation to a problem in American 
ethnology of great and pumedng interest— 
the ear’ or first peopling of this 
hemisphere.. Were there through countless 
ages no eyes or hearts here to respond to 

smiling heaven, none to taste the teem- 
ing fruits or inhale the aroma of flowers? 


ven hither by tempests) from abroad, to 
claim the splendid heritage? If the red man 
was not indigenous to the soil, if the first 
settlers were aliens, how natural the desire 
to know who they were, whence they came, 
and how, and when, and over what regions 
extended the first rights of preémption! to 
ask whether they left no memorials in the 
languages that have come down to us, in le- 
customs, traditions, religious 

observances and rites, no signs in arts, uten- 
sils, arms, or other relics extant? whether 
they left no marks in earth-works—those 
most lasting of records~-in quarries and en- 
trenchments, in mines, tumuli, and mounds? 
It is reasonable to suppose—and difficult 
to suppose otherwise—that if no human form 
was ever reflected from the surfaces of these 
lakes and rivers, no human voice heard in 


gends, rr we 


; | among these 





imprint of no human foot 
until colonized from an. 
arts of that continent 
considerably advanced be- 
@ means of 1 or inducements 
Tih 9p Neal any 
a Ww. of the most es- 

pecan anamray be bronght over. Of th 
har male pe — and eon 
cupations of women, wo’ rominent, and 
inning most of When once 
introduced, art could not have been 
lost, indispensable as it is to the savage and 
demi-savage condition, and the original pro- 
cess or processes, whencesoever derived, un- 
less superseded by better, would have been 

continued by every generation. 

Now, if the mothers of the American race 


s, the 


a calabash or basket. Efficient previous 
practice, and acquired habits and expertness, 
could never have been laid aside for such 
rude, and laborious, and unproductive sub- 
stitutes. We know that the di and spin- 
die have never been lost where once known, 
in the old world. Neither civil commotions 
. probe Seen duration rf time, affect- 
em, in Assyria, Greece, Italy, 
Carthage, Persia, ‘Boyt Asia-Minor, ¢ 
any of the great or small theatres of past 
i The laws, 1 , science, arts, 
and races, which once flourished in those 
countries, have mostly vanished, but women 
still spin there as they did thirty or forty 
centuries ago; and so it is here also. The 
rincipal mechanical devices of the old Mex- 
icans, Nicaraguans, Peruvians, Chilians, &c., 
are no longer known; the means by which 
the stone architecture, the basaltic and por- 
pe itic sculptures of Cusco, Uxmal, Copan, 
enque, and other Aztec remains scattered 
over the continent, were achieved, are 8 
puzzle; yet the household labors of Indian 
women in those lands remain unchanged, 
they spin and weave with the same appara- 
tus, and embroider, as did their kindred in 
and before the times of Atahualpa and Monte- 
zuma. 

Admitting that repeated emigrations took 
place at periods remote as that of the Iliad, 
and up to the twelfth cent of our era, 
that arrivals, designed or fortuitous, thus oc- 
curred, on either the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
or both coasts—we might still more confi- 
dently e to find the distaff and spindle 
of the other hemisphere domiciled in this. 
If they were brought at all, it was in hands 
practiced in their use, and tenacious of their 
worth. But from the Cape of Storms in the 
south, to the limits of human abodes in the 
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the most advanced of the red na- 

had discovered and applied the proper- 
ties of copper and some of its alloys: had 
ered on the second, but had not progress- 
into it. Had they bronze 


“ne 
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Where art thou, Theseus 
Why hast thon stolen thus with 
from th: 


equal to those of the heroic ages, | porth 


might yet have preserved, in a mea- 
= their independence and nationality. 
Clothing is second only to food, and. the 
clothing of nations in any d civilized is 
of woven thread. The all 
importance of the manufacture of thread 
materials—including that made of flax, silk, 
cotton, worsted, and other fibrous materials 
—affords matter for great surprise. Com- 
pare the products of the di 
of old with that of our mills; and how diffi- 


ut paramount | $f ° 


Cruel! and couldst thou not ha one, 
Ere Of bp Devs ne 

He could have told all—the start—the shriek- 
The pallid face, with which I found thee gone, 


And furnished laughter for th: gad siaes; 
But thus! to leave me, a us alone! 


and spindle | There is 


cult to realize the change which modern | ° £ 


mechanism has wrought! The yearly 
amount, the lineal extent, of th now 
made—who can measure it? It would reach 
from our planet to the planets in the far- 
thest regions of space, and almost suffice for 


ai 


ancient and not yet obsolete pro- 
to modern manufectures, and it would 
that while in the space of time which 
Grecian Helens, Syrian Naah 
can Penelopes, to prepare an ann 
of clews for their families, the myri- 
spindles now twirling, by steam and 
, produce enough to use the Asteroids 
balls on which to wind it and as bobbins 
from which to reel it. Even a century ago, 
& single mill, driven by water, is said to 
have spun or reeled 78,726 yards of silk— 
4. ¢., between forty and fifty miles—at each 
revolution of the motive axle. 
Patent Office, Washington, September, 1861. 
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work to include the whole system. ) a 
from the wood-cut illustrations here Fee 





sail! “tis his! “tis his! 
love! retarn! 


but try my love? 
foolish fears 
Return, and I 
retarn! and canst thou 
Nor heed. 
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A STORY WITHOUT A NAME* 
WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
BY G. P. B. JAMES, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
RS. HAZLETON was an observer of all 
small particulars. On the present occa- 
sion she had been kept alone fully ten minutes 
in the drawing-room, and she was not at all 
leased with this want of alacrity. Though her 
face was as smooth as ever when she entered 
* Continued from page 201. f 


| thesickroom, she 
in 





posnanet 


ge" some shame at & — resolution, 
ut 'y Hastings remained silent, playi 

with her rings, and Mrs. Hazleton, a little 

it very little—gave her one of those 

delightful little scratches which she was prac- 

ised in administering, saying, “ No one knew 


is always 
the argument of w minds, and that 
changing circumstances afford every day fair 
excuses to men and to multitudes for every 
kind of weakness under the sun. Her belief 
was strengthened that Lady Hastings had 
not acted as she had promised her to act, 
and she ee eae an easy, quiet, half-pi- 
tying smile, “ Well, it is not of the slightest 
pie wey whether you do it now, ora 
week hence, or not at all. The worst that 
could come would be Emily’s marriage with 
Marlow, and if you do not care about it, who 
should? I take it for granted, of course, 
that you have not acted in the matter so 
boldly and decidedly as we proposed.” 

There was an implied superiority in Mrs. 
Hazleton’s words and manner which Lady 
Hastings did not like. It roused and elevat- 
ed her, and she replied, somewhat ~— 
“You are quite mistaken, my dear friend ; i 
did all that was ever intended. I sent for 
Emily and my husband, told them that I be- 
lieved I should not live long, and made it 
my last request that the engagement with 
Marlow should be broken off.’ 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Hazleton, with 
even too much “ What did they 
say? Did they consent?” 

“Far from it,” answered Lady Hastings. 
“‘ My husband said he had made a promise 
which he could not violate on any account 
or consideration whatever, and Emily was 
much in the same story.” 








t to expect with Emily. 
is kind, and amiable, 


i} 


we 


ge 


one for a moment could have 
was angry, even in the 
yet no disappointed de- 

fury at being frustrat- 
the weakness or vacillation of a tool. 


least degree ; 
“ae a 


‘staying for a moment to take breath, | p: 


Hastings proceeded, saying, “ All these 
considerations, dear Mrs. Hazleton, have 
resolve to make amends for what 
have said—-to withdraw the opposition I 

shown—-and consent to the 


Hazleton retired for s moment into 
emerges two eye mal si- 
e grew a little paler 

seem ea etepmeygmey® nin 


ff 
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ir 
ut 
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said, “ but I am very doubtful. 
will inquire, and let you know the truth, to- 


conde tetris abe who loves you, as they 
wet Who the fact ie Emily oat ” replied La 
“ y repli - 
dy Hastings, ‘‘ that conld only be for a short 
ime, and——” 


* ” cried Mrs. Hazleton with a laugh, 
deed! Oh, then the matter is easi- 

what did Emily 

a charming 





| 
| 
| 





altar 


all 

that moment 

knew, and 

1 to a certain degree. She did pique 
lied at once, and 
with the ordinar 


tr do Emily justice, dear Mrs. Hazle- 
ton, although you have in some degree di- 
vined the course she has pursued. She did 
not exactly throw out inuendoes; but she 


made bold and distinct charges, and though 


did not proceed to the proofs, because 


- there was no time to do so, and also because 


were particular reasons for not doing 
#0, yet she promised within a very few hours 


to establish every assertion that she made 
“beyond the oy ility of doubt. 
“ <*T thought so. 


,” said Mrs. Hazleton, in a 
somewhat abstracted tone, casting her eyes 
round the room and taking up, apparently 
anconcerned, the vial of medicine which stood 
by Lady Hastings’ bedside. ‘“ Pray, my dear 
friend, when the revelation is made—if it 
ever be made—inform me of the particulars.” 

“Tf it ever be made,” exclaimed Lady 
Hastings. ‘No revelation needs to be made, 
Mrs. Hazleton—nothing is wanting but the 

roofs. Emily was explicit enough as to the 
ts. She said that you had aided and as- 
sisted in depriving my husband of his pro- 
perty, that in that and many other particu- 
you had acted any thing but a friendly 
part, that you were moved by a spirit of ha- 
tred against us all, and that very seldom had 
there been any communications between our 
house and yours without some evil following 
it—which is true enough.” 

She spoke with a good deal of vehemence, 
and raised herself somewhat on her elbow, 
as if to utter her words more freely. In the 
mean while Mrs. Hazleton sat silent and 
calm—as far as the exterior went at least— 
with her eyes fixed upon a particular spot in 
the quilt which they never moved till 
Lady Hastings had done. 


“Grave charges,” she said at length, “very 





Sipeasibiity te 


head, in order to withdraw 
‘our confidence from me and gain her own ob- 
: the second is—and this is much more 


perhaps embellished them a.little in their 
transmission to you.—The latter is certainly 
the most probable.—I suppose she did not 
tell you from whom she received the infor. 
mation.” 

“Not exactly,” answered Lady Hastin 
“but one thing I know, which is, that Mr. 
Dixwell the rector has all the same informa- 
tion, and if I understood her rightly, has got 
it down in writing.” 

“Mrs. Hazleton’s cheek grew a shade pa- 
ler; but she answered at once “TI am glad to 
hear that; for now we come to something 
definite. All these charges must be substan- 
tiated, dear friend—that is, if they can be 
substantiated—” she added with a smile. 

“ You can easily understand that, attached 
to you by the bonds of a long friendship, I 
cannot suffer my name to be traduced, or my 
conduct impeached, even by your own daugh- 
ter, without insisting upon a full explanation, 
and clear, satisfactory proofs, or a recantation 
of the charges. Emily must establish what 
she has said, if she can—I am in no haste 
about it; it may be to-morrow, or the next 
day, or the day after—whenever it suits you 
and her in short; but it must be done. Con- 
scious that I am innocent of such great of- 
fences, I can wait patiently; and I do not 
think, my dear friend, that although I see you 
have been a little startled bv these strange 
tales, you will give any credence to them in 

our heart till they are proved. Dear Emily 
is evidently very much in love with Mr. 
Marlow, and is anxious to remove all opposi- 
tion to her marriage with him. But I think 
she must take som: other means; for these 
will certainly break down beneath her.” 

She spoke so calmly, and in so quiet and 
gentle a tone—her whole look and manner 
was so tranquilly confident—that lady Has- 
tings could ly believe that she was in 
any de guilty. ‘ 

Well, I cannot tell,” she said, “ how this 
may turn out, but I do not think her mar- 
with Mr. Marlow can have any thing 

to do with it. I have fully aud entirely re- 
solved to cease all opposition to her union; 
on which I see my daughter’s happiness 1s 
staked, and I shall certainly immediately sig- 
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said Mrs. Hi: 
ie head. “I 


my dear friend. I haye | tiags. 


D CO to hold back.’ You are 
wever, to act» upon information 
. doubtful. I believe that you 
’ gen. deceived, whoever has told you 
hat Mr. Marlow is the heir to the Ear! of 
aunceston, and it is but an act of friendship 
to procure you more certain in- 

gence. You shall have it I promise yo 

fore four and twenty hours are over, an 
i I ask is that you will not commit a 
y giving your consent till that intelligence 
been obtained. You cannot say that you 
sent if Mr. Marlow proves tobe the heir of 
it nobleman, but will not consent if such 
be not the case.—That would never do, and 
therefore your consent would be irrevoca- 
Ble. But on the other hand there can be 
po great harm in waiting four and twenty 
ine a the utmost. I have plenty of books 
of heraldry and genealogy, which will soon 
— into the facts, and you shall know 
lem plainly and straightforwardly at once. 
You can then decide and state your decision 
firmly and calmly, with just reason and upon 


ands. 

one ings was silent. She saw that 
Mrs. Hazleton detected the motives of 
her sudden change of views, and she did not 
much like being detected. She had fully 
made up her mind, too, that Marlow was to 
become Earl and her daughter Countess of 
Launceston, and the very thought of such 
not being the result was a sort of half dis- 
, gay to her. Now Lady Hastings 
not like being disappointed at all, and 
moreover she had made up her mind to have 
& scene of reconciliation, and tenderness, and 
gratitude with her husband and her daugh- 
ter, from which—being of a truly affection- 
ate disposition—she thought she should de- 
tive great pleasure. Thus she hesitated for 
& moment as to what she should answer, and 
Mrs. Hazleton, determined not to let the ef- 
fect of whatshe had said subside before she had 
bonnd her more firmly, added, after waiting 
ashort time for a reply, “ you will promise me, 
will yon not, that you will not distinctly recall 
your cm aa oe give your consent to the 
aT iage till you have seen me again; pro- 
vided I do not keep you in suspense more 
than four and twenty hours? It is but rea- 
sonable too, and just, and you would, I am 
sure, repent bitterly if you were to find af- 
terwards that ar consent to this very un- 
equal marriage had been obtained by deceit, 
and that you had been made a mere fool of— 
y at the very first sight, even if I had 

not reason to believe that this sto- 
ry of the heirship is either a satake or & 
misrepresentation, it seems so like a stage 
trick—the cunning pete some knavish ser- 
vant or convenient friend in a drama—that I 


just discover 





that; but 
of course you will let me know within four 
and twenty hours.” 


ty 

“Twill,” replied Mrs. Hazleton firmly ; ear- 
lier if it be possible; but the fact is, I have 
some business to settle to-morrow of 
importance. My lawyer, Mr. Shanks—whom 
I believe to be a great persuaded me 
to lend some money upon security which he 
pronounced himself to be good. knew 
not what it was for; as we women of course 
can be no ju of such things; but I have 
that it was to pay off some 
debts of this young man who himself 
Sir m ohn Hastings, ow! ma know hk 
er the papers have been signed, or any thin 
about i and I hear that the young oe 
himself is absent, no one knows where. It 
makes me very uneasy; and I have sent for 
Shanks to come to me to-morrow morning. 
Tt may therefore be the middle of the day 
before I can get here; but I will not delaya 
momen 799 may be perfectly sure.” 

She risen as she spoke, and after press- 
ing the hand of Lady i tenderly in 
her own, she glided calmly out of the room 
with her bs graceful movement, and en- 
tering her carriage with a face as serene as @ 
summer sky, ordered the coachman to drive 
home in a voice that wavered not in its lig 
est tone. ; 

CHAPTER XLII. 

Mrs. Hazzeton entered the carriage, I have 
said, at the end of the last chapter, without 
the slightest appearance of agitation or ex- 
citement. Although now and then a flush, 
and now and then a paleness, had spread over 
her face during the conversation with Lady 
Hastings, though her eye had emitted an oe- 
casional flash, and at other times had seemed 
fixed and meaningless, such indications of in- 
ternal warfare were all banished when she 
left the room, the fair smooth cheek had its 
natural color, the eye was as tranquil as that 
of indifferent old age. 

The coachman cracked his long whip, be- 
fore four magnificent horses heaved the 

nderous vehicle from its resting place, and 

rs. Hazleton sank back in the and 
gave herself up to thought—but not to 
thought only. en allghe smothered agi- 
tation; then all the strong contending 
sions broke forth in fierce and fiery warfare. 
It is impossible to disentangle them and lay 
them out, as on a map, before the reader’s 
mind. It is impossible to say which at first 
predominated, rage, or fear, or disappoint- 
ment, or the thirst of vengeance. One pas- 
sion it is true—the one which might be call- 
ed the master passion of her nature—soon 
soared towering above the rest, like one of 


those mighty spirits which rise to the dizzy 











ture. 
I need not heré to show how con- 
science affects those who, however guilty, have 
er sense—those who have 8 cloudy be- 
a future state—who acknowledge in 
own hearts a God of justice—who look 
to judgment, and feel that there must be an 
immortality of weal or woe. Mrs. Hazleton 
was of ryt former class. The 
to her 
no seeing. She had 
world, lived in this world, though 
lotted for this world. She never 


ve was & 


+ and practi- 
ervey many who have professed 
es 80 


What were her cronghts, then, now? They 


‘were all earthly sti Even conscience spoke 
to her in earthly | , a8 if there were 
no other means of reaching her heart but 
that. Its very menaces were all earthly. 
She reviewed Pera for the ae: 
or three years, an rly reproac - 
self for evecal faults she pBibsanbeae therein 
—faults of contrivance, of design, of execution. 
She had made mistakes; ard for @ time she 
gave herself up to bitter repentance for that 


“ Odught in my own trap,” she said ; “* fras- 
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ig 


ing for me 5 last 

disappointment. Never, 

never, never! It shall never be. That is the 
only way, methinks ;” and she fell into dark 


. | and silent thought again 


The fit 


d | their union ! é 


pet may die before she recalls her opposition 
—must die—and then they will live oa loving 
and wretched. But it must be made as bit- 
ter as ible. It must not stop there.” 

A shé paused and thought, and then 
said to h “That drug which the Italian 
monk sold me would do well enough if I did 
but fully know its effects. There are things 
which leave terrible signs behind them—be- 
sides it is old, and may have lost its virtue. 
I must run no risk of that—and it must be 
speedy as well as sure. I have but four and 
twenty hours—the time is very short;” and 
relapsing into silence again, she continued in 
deep and silent meditation till the carriage 
sto at her own gates. 

rs. Hazleton sat in the library that night 

for two or three hours, and studied diligently 
& large folio volume which she had taken 
down herself. She read, and she seemed 
puzzled. A servant entered to ask some un- 
im t question, and she waved him away 
br pewran 4 Then leaning her head upon 
her hand she thought profoundly. She cal- 
culated in her own mind what Emily knew 
—how much—how intimately, and how she 
had learned it. Such a thing as remorse shé 
knew not; but she had some fear, though 
very little—a sort of shrinking from the com- 
mission of acts more daring and terrible than 
any she had yet performed. There was some- 
ee Qe is always something 
ing—in the commission of a great new 

e, and the turning back, as it were, of the 
mind of Mrs. Hazleton from the search for 
means to accomplish a deed determined, in 
order to calculate the necessity of that deed, 
proceeded from this sort of awe at the next 








ae oath bien” oxaletona 


feet, | in her face. 
ma | Meagiseat ae 


rr Yet I doubt his 

to Dixwell; he always despised 

as he was himself, he looked 

him as a@ meaner. He would not go to 
to whine and cant over him. He would 
to the girl herself. Her he always loved, 
in the midst of his violence and his rage. 

or write to her beyond 

u be silenced. But I must 

sal with another first. Come what will, 
; shall not take place. Besides, 
dangerous of the two. The 
a anne or awed into secresy, 
si time to reach her, but 
hing will Keep that weak woman’s tongue 
babbling, and in four and twenty hours 

r consent will be given to this marriage. 
ean but contrive it rightly, that at least 


may be stopped, and a part of my revenge 
@iiained af all events It must be so—it 


be go. 
ihe turned to the leaves of the book again, 
in the contents seemed to give 
jon. “That will be too long,” 
rae having read about a third of a 
ei or four days to operate! Who 
wait three or four days when the ob- 
ot is goons, tranquility, or revenge? Be- 


quietly to her own 
t ont from the draw- 
of white 
in the palm of 
Then descending to the library 
she sat for a few minutes in dull, heav 
mught, and then rang a hand-bell whi 
upon her table. 
“Bring me a small quantity of meat cut 
e b Tl tel de tivio 0 bar tar 
aa seems ill; what has 





wih had something like a fit,” said 


sant Ps ete a 
no account whatever. Bring mea small plate 
man did as he was and on his 
pound Sie Hog, EDS. st mistress’s 


orset,” she said, speaking to the 
4 Lindly tone, “ you are better now, 
ou 

man seemed inclined to li to see 
whether the dog would eat: but Hazle- 
ton took the plate from him, and threw the 
poor beast a small piece, which he devoured 


eager! “ 

There that will do,” said Mrs. Hazleton, 

"When tbs won a age she paused f 
en she was alone again, pa or 

Sis parkas aed Gast very eal eoelined 

e ) put a ve 5 
the nx it Séntained ty M & piece tbe 
meat. This morsel she w to the poor 
apimal, who swallowed it at once, and then 
she set down the plate upon the ground, 
which he cleared in a moment, After that 
Mrs. Hazleton turned to her reading 
and looked round once at the end of 
two minutes. The dog had resumed his sleep- 
ing attitude, and she readon. Hardly a min- 
ute more had passed ere the poor brute start- 
ed up, ran round once or twice, as if seized 
with violent convulsions, staggered for an in- 
stant to and fro, and fell over on its side. 
Mrs. Hazleton rang the bell violently, and 
two servants ran in at once. ‘ He is dying,” 
she cried; “he is dying.” 

“ Keep out of his way, madam,” exclaimed 
one of the men, evidently in great fear him- 
self, “ there is no knowing what he may do,” 

The next instant the poor dog once 
more upon his feet, uttered a loud and ter- 
rific yell, and fell dead upon the floor. 

“ Poor thing,” said Mrs. Hazleton. 


“ 


animal 
are 


* Poor 


him, but when 
no more life left 
a, and 

“ 


enough, 


an 
efficacious as ever. Now let me seo. I must 
try and remember the size of the bottle, and 
the color of the stuff that was in it.” She 
thought of these matters for some minutes, 
and then retired to rest. 

Did she sleep well or ill that night? God 
pera Bat. if. she ree well, the friends of 

mnst sometimes haye repose. 

The next morning very early, Mrs. Hazle- 
ton walked out. As the reader knows, she 
lived at no great distance from the little 
town, even by the high-road, and that was 
shortened considerably by a path through the 











sha 


dered her carriage to be at the door at half 
twelve in order to convey her to the 


tnatlon 


Almost vag Nesin in those days acted the 
part of a Lady Bountiful in her neighborhood 
and gave, not alone assistance in food an 

money to the cottagers and poor people about 


tailed the n 


called a still-room in each great house. 
fact to be a Lady Bountiful, and to have a 
still-room, were two of the conventionalities 
of the day, from which no lady, having more 
than a very moderate fortune, could then 
_ to escape. Mrs. Hazleton was in the 
~ then, when her dear friend, who 
had y on one occasion given the death 
blow to her schemes upon Mr. Marlow’s heart, 
drove up to the door and asked to see her. 
The servant replied that his mistress was 
in the still-room, but that he would go 
Se a a 
“ lear, no,” repli e lady, entering 
the house with an elastic step; “I will go 
and join her there, and surprise her in her 
charitable works. I know the way quite well 
—you needn’t come—you *t come ;” 
on she went to the still-room, which she 
— ee ceremony. ne 
eton was, at moment, e 
act of pouring a = sort of fluid, out of 
@ glass dish with a lip to it, into an apothe- 
cary’s vial. She turned round sharply at the 





CHAPTER XLIv. 

Sir Pamir Hastines sat at breakfast with 
his daughter the morning of the same day 
on which Mrs. Hazleton in the still-room was 
subjected to her dear friend’s unpleasant in- 
trusion. He was calmer than he had been 
since his return; but it was a gloomy, 
thoughtful sort of calmness—that sort of su- 
perficial tranquility which is sometimes dis- 

layed under the influence of overpowering 
feelings, as the sea, so sailors tell us, is some- 
times actually beaten down by the force of 
the winds that sweep over it. His brow was 
contracted with a deep frown, but it was by 
no means varied. It was stern, fixed, immove- 
able. To his daughter he spoke not a word, 
except when she bade him good morning, 
and asked after his health; and then ho only 
replied “ Well.” 
en breakfast was nearly over, a servant 
brought in some letters, and handed two to 
his master and one to Emily. Sir Philip's 
were soon read ; but Emily’s was longer, and 
she was still perusing it, with apparently 
much emotion, when the servant returned to 
the room. Sir Philip, during the half hour 
they had been previously together, had ab- 
stained from turning his eyes towards her. 
He had looked at the table cloth, or straight 
at the wall; but now he was gazing at her 
so intently, with a strange, eager, haggard 
expression of countenance that he did not 
even notice the entrance of the servant till 
the man spoke to him. 

“Please your worship” said the servant 
“Master Atkinson of the Hill farm, near 
Hartwell, wishes to speak to you on some 


justice business.” 


Sir Philip started, and murmured between 
his teeth “Justice—ay, justice!—who did 
you say?” 

The man what he had said be- 
fore, and his master replied, “ shew him in.” 

e then remained for a moment or two 
with his head leaning on his hand, and seem- 
ingly making an effort to recall his thoughts 
from some distant point; and when Mr. At- 
kinson entered, he spoke to him tranqnilly 
enough. 
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. Atkinson,” he 
nant T have a hed ee 


es a a [Sea 
warrant 

r ‘And against a near neighbor and 
dato ‘of yours; so I am sure you are not 


‘Not if it were my nearest and m dear- 
oad Sir on ina re and hollow | me 
rson ? 
oe. , he naling ims himself Sir John 
et et bs wet his gettin f th sore He | the 
gout of the country. He 
knows ke has been found out, and he is hid- 
ing somewhere not very far off; but I and a 
coli will find him.” 
~ Emily had lain down her letter by her side, 
dell was late ming attentively. It was clear 
she was greatly moved by what she heard. 
Her face ane | white and red. Her lip = 
vered as if she would fain have spoken ; 
she hesitated and remained silent for a na 
ment, She thought of the unhappy young 
man lying on his death bed; for she had as 
received no intimation of his death from 
. Dixwell, and of his seeing himself seized 
by the officers of justice, his last thoughts 
Hoeartea, a all his anxious strivings after peni- 
tence, all his commuings with his own heart, 
all his efforts to prepare for meeting with 
death, and God, and judgment, scattered by 
worldly shame and earthly anguish—she felt 
for him—she would fain have petitioned for 
him; but she was misunderstood, and, what | i 
was worse, she knew it—she felt it—she 
could not speak—she dare not say any thing, 
~ her heart seemed as if it would break, 
er only consolation was that all would 
Iained, that her motives, her conduct, 
“il be clear and comprehended in a 
avery few short hours. She knew, howev- 
er, that she could not bear much more with- 
out weeping; for the letter which she had 
received from Marlow, telling her that he 
had arrived in London, and would set off to 
see her, as soon as come needful business, in 
the capital had been transacted, had agitated 
her much, and even pleasureable emotions 
will often shake the unnervous so as to 
weaken rather than strengthen us when call- 
ed upon to contend with others of a differ- 
ent kind. 
She rose then and left the room with asad 


i whch nF 


forgery, 
baaty ¢ to give in- 





son’s face, he said, ‘ Were this young.men 
lit- | my own child, were he my or were 
should not were nye no fos i 

not have the 


use justice. ma 4 I ome have you re- 
rhe t Sir John Hastings is my ene- 
my; that he has, justly or unjustly, deprived 
me of fortune and station, and throughout 
the only transactions we have had a ae 
has shown a spirit of malignity 
which might well make men ane ‘toa tl 
—_ entertain similar ee him. 
to) + warrant against hi eref 
woul painful to although Ibe. 
lieve bien py a capable of the crimes with 
which you charge him, and know you to be 
too honest a man to make such an accusa- 
tion without a reasonable confidence in its 
truth. But I would have you consider wheth- 
er it may not bring suspicion upon all your 
proceedings, if your very first step therein is 
to obtain a warrant — this man from 
his known and open enem 
“But what am I to do, ir Philip?” asked 
the farmer. “I am afraid he will escape. I 
know that he is hiding ia this very neig bor- 
hood, in this very parish, within thin half mile 
of this house.” 
A groan burst from the heart of Sir Phil- 
ip Hastings. He had spoken his remonstrance 
clearly, slowly, and deliberately, rane f 
bending his thoughts altogether to the su 
ject before him ; bat he had been deepl and 
terribly moved ‘all the time, and this direct 
allusion to the hiding place of John Ay- 
liffe, to the very house which his daughter 
had visited on the previous day, roused all 
the terrible feelings, the jealous anger, the 
en the horror, the contempt which 
had been stirred up in him, by what he 
thought her indecent, if not criminal act. It 
was too much for his self-command, and that 
ene aene forth in the struggle against 


ah ep "Apply to Me. Dixwell: hs 
and he “ Apply to 

is a magistra 2 lives ang. a stone’s 
finendcaed from thie house. You will lose but 
little time, save me from great pain, and both 
you and me from unjust imputations.” 

“ Oh, I am not afraid of any ee 
said Mr. Atkinson. “I have personall 
interest in the matter. You have, Sir, a 
fear interest in it, and if you would just 

heres the case is, you would see that ne 
should look more sharply than you to 
the matter, in order that no time may be 


“T would rather not hear the case at all,” 
replied Sir Philip. “If I have a personal 
interest in it, as you say, it would ill befit 
Petey eer Go to Mr. Dixwell, my 

friend. Explain the whole to him, ' 
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is?” he asked of the servant, “I want 
him on business of the importance.” 


through the partition he heard a 

ing in a slow, measured tone, as 

ifin prayer; and after waiting and hesitat- 
— a moment or two, he struck upon the 
le with his knuckles to call attention to 


slow- 
first 


5 ei” said the farmer ; “is 

re 
“Yes, Master Atkinson,” replied the good 
dame; ‘She is in there, praying with a sick 


‘“* Why how is that ?” asked Mr. Atkinson. 
“Best is not ill, I hope, nor your son.” 

“No, sir,” answered the old woman; “ it 
is a young man who broke his leg close by 
our door the other day ;” and seeing him 
about ask mestions, whi 





_ Thus saying, she retreated again into the 
inner and in a few moments Mr. 
woll himestlagpesned,; ~— 


that I.come to you now. I want a warrant 
from Mr. Dixwell ; and that as quick as 


“ Why, I cannot give you a warrant here,” 
said the clergyman, hesitating. “I have no 
clerk with me, nor any forms of warrants, 
and I cannot very well go home just now. 
It cando no harm waiting an hour or two, 


I 5 oes 

“It may do a great deal of harm,” replied 
the farmer, “ for as great a rogue and as bad 
a fellow as ever lived may escape from justice 
if it is not granted immediately.” 

“Can't you go to Mr. Hastings ?” said the 

“He would give you one di- 
iad the case justifies it.” 

“ He sent me to your Reverence,” replied 
the farmer. “In one word, the case is this, 
Mr. Dixwell. I have to charge a man, 
whom, I suppose, I must call a gentleman, 
be oath, with frand, perjury, and forgery. 
Shanks, one of the conspirators we have got 
already. But this man—this fellow who 
calls himself Sir John Hastings, I mean, is 
hiding away here—in this very cottage, sir, 
I am told—and may make his escape at any 
minute. Now that I am here, and a magis- 
trate with me, I tell you fairly, sir, I will 
SS ogee ill I have him in cus- 


i] 
He spoke in a very sharp and decided tone; 
for to say the truth he had a vague suspicion 


that Mr. Dixwell, whose good-nature was 
well known, knew very well where John 
Ayliffe was, and might be trying to convert 
him, with the full intention of afterwards 
aiding him to escape. The clergyman an- 
swered at once, however, “he is here, Mas- 
ter Atkinson, but he is very ill, and will 
soon be in sterner custody than yours.” 
There was a good deal of the bull-d 

spirit of the English yeoman in the 
farmer’s character, and he replied tartly, “I 
don’t care for that. He be in my cus- 


Mr. Dixwell looked pained and offended. 
His brow contracted a good deal, and layi 
his hand upon the farmer’s wrist, he | 
him towards the door of the inner room, 
saying, “You are hard and incredulous, sir. 
But come with me, and yon shall see his 
state with your own eyes.” 

The farmer suffered himself to be led 
along, and Mr. Dixwell opened the door, and 
entered the room with a quiet and reverent 
step. The sunshine was streaming through 
the little window upon the floor, and by its 

light, contrasting strangely with 
the darkness of the face which lay upon 
the of death. There was not a sound, 








tone, “No, but I do not 
leave him as long as there 


im, he took his place again by the 
agh shoaked, d feeling perhaps a li 

and feeling per a lit- 

i with that dogged 

re spok- 

en of, resisted his own feelings, and would 

not 4-4 up the field. He thought he was 
doing 0 

sufficient for an Englishman. 
move him, so 
y 


upon his face, but yet the chest heaved, the 

came and went, sometimes rapidly, 
sometimes very slowly; and for a long time 
Mr. Dixwell could not tell whether he was 
conscious at all or not. At the end of two 
hours, however, life seemed to make an ef- 
fort against the great enemy, though it was 


avery feeble one, and intellect had no share 
in it. He began to mutter a few words 
from time to time, but they were wild and 
incoherent, and the faint sounds referred to 
orses, to wine and money. He 
seemed to think himself talking to his ser- 
vants, gave orders, and asked questions, and 
told them to light a fire, he was so cold. 
This went on till the shades of evening be- 
gan to fall, and then Mr. Short, the surgeon, 
— and felt his pulse. pies 
is very strange,” sai @ surgeon, 
“that this has lasted so long. But it must 
be over in a few minutes now. I can hard- 


a 7» 

Mr. Dixwell did not reply,and the sur- 
fim consinad .quaing.ensthe dying man’s 
till it was necessary to ask for a light. 
Jenny Best brought in a solitary candle, and 





Yes, sir, yes!” replied the man, eagerly. 
He has’got a horse; but you had better 


4 dashed out of the room; but 

he left it, John Ayliffe was a corpse. 
OHAPTER XLV. * 
Mrs. Hazieton fonnd the inconvenience 
of having a dear friend. It was in vain that 
she tried to get rid of her visitor. The visi- 
tor would not be got rid of. She was deaf 
to hints; she aad bo attention to any kind 
of inuendoes; and she looked so knowing, so 
full of important secrets, so quietly mischie- 
vous, that Mrs. Hazleton was cowed by that 
most unnerving of all thi the conscious- 
ness of meditated crime. She could not help 
thinking that the fair widow saw into her 
thoughts and pu e could not help 
doubting the impenetrability of the veil be- 
hind which hypocrisy hides the hideous fea- 
tures of unruly passion—she could not help 
thinking that the keen-sighted and astute 
must perceive some of the movements at 
least of the rude movers of the painted pup- 
pets of the face—the smile, the gay looks; 
the mening eyes, the calm placid brow, the 
dignified serenity, which act their part in the 
glittering scere of the world, too often work- 
ed by the most harsh, foul, and brutal of all 
the motives of the human heart. But she 
was irritated too, as well as fearful ; and there 
was a sort of combat went on between impa- 
tience and apprehension. Had she given 
way to inclination she would have ordered 
one of her servants to take the intruder by 
the shoulders and put her out of doors; but 
» wey ne than an hour after -~ mee she had 
xed for “| out, vague fears—however 
groundless and absurd—were sufficiently 
powerful to restrain her temper. She was 
not of a character, however, to be long cow- 
ed by any thing. She had great confidence 
inh ‘-—in her own resources—in her own 
conduct and good fortune likewise. That 
confidence might have been a little shaken 
indeed by events which had lately occurred ; 
but anger soon rallied it, and brought it back 
to her aid. She asked herself if she were # 
fool to dread that woman—what it was she 
had discovered—what it was that she could 


.| make haste.’ 








soon as her visitor, taking a hint that 

not be mistaken, had qui the room 

and the house, with an air of pique and ill- 
to the still- 


ted. 
“Am [a fool,” she asked herself, “to be 
thus moved by an empty gossip like that? I 
oom Ad this, or I shall be unfit for my 


passions. It was a trick she had learned to 

play with herself—one of those pieces of in- 

ternal policy by which she had contrived so 

often and so long, to rule and master with 

ry sway the frequent rebellions of the 
nst the tyranny of the mind. 

e not sat there two minutes, how- 
ever, ere there was a tap at the door, and she 
started with a quick and jarring thrill, as if 
that knock had been a summons of fate. The 
next instant she looked quickly around, how- 
ever, and was satisfied that whoever entered 
could find no cause for suspicion. She was 
there seated quietly at the table. The vial 
was out of sight, the fatal powder hidden in 
the palm of her hand, and she said aloud, 
“Come in.” 

The xd entered, car “ 
saying, ‘ carriage is at the door, madam, 
and. Wilson has just come back from the 
ae of Mr. Shanks, but he could not find 


The man hesitated a little as if he wished 
to add something more, and Mrs. Hazleton 
replied in a somewhat sharp tone, “I told 
you when I sent it away just now that I 
would tell you when I was ready. 


profoundly and | pe 


She then sat silent and motionless for at 
least five minutes. What passed within her 
I cannot tell; but when she rose, tho 
pale as marble, she was firm, calm, and ~ 
— as ever. She turned the key in the 
ock; she drew a curtain which covered the 
lower half of the window, farther across, s0 
that no eye from without, except the eye of 
God, could see what she was doing there 
within. She then drew forth the vial from 
‘its nook, opened ont the small packet of pow- 


;| der, and poured part of it into a glass. She 


seemed as if she were going to pour the whole, 
but she paused in doing so, and folded up the 
rest again, saying, “That must be fully 
or ; I will keep the rest; it may be ser- 
viceable, and I can get no more.” 

She gazed down upon the ground near her 
feet with a look of cold, stern, but awful re- 
solution, as if there had been an open grave 
before her; and then she placed the packet 
in her glove, poured a little distilled water 
into the g) shook it, and held the mixture 
up to the light. The powder had in great 
part dissolved, but not entirely, and she add- 
ed a small quantity more of the distilled wa- 
ter, and poured the whole into the vial, which 
was already about one-third full of a dark 
colored liquid. 

“ Now I will go,” she said, concealing the 
bottle. But when she reached the door, and 
had her hand upon the lock, she paused and 
remained in very deep thought for an in- 
stant, with her brow slightly contracted and 
her lip quivering. Heaven knows what she 
thought of then,— whether it was doubt, or 
fear, or pity, or remorse—but she said in & 
low tone, “ Down, fool! it shall be done,” 
and she passed out of the room. 

She pay suddenly in the little passage 
which led to the still-room, by a pair of dou- 
ble doors, into the principal part of the house, 
reeiving with some degree of consterna- 
tion that she had been unconsciously carry- 
ing the vial with its dark colored contents in 
her hand, exposed to the view of all obser- 
vers. Her eye ran round the with 8 
quick and eager glance; but there was no 
one in sight, and she felt reassured. Even at 
that moment she could smile at her own 
h and she did smile as she placed 





shall | the bottle in her pocket, saying to he 








jof thought. That there was a strug- 

-a terrible oo tes be nrmed 
ed—that opportunity was given her for re- 
pentance, for desistance, between the purpose 
the we know; and there can be 
doubt that the small, still voice—which 

is ever “ oe of breil ned ee from 
the spiri within, and warn er to 
bate: But she wi of an unconquerable 
nature; nothing could turn her; nothing 
could overpower her, when she had once re- 
os on any act. There was no persuasion 
éefiect; no remonstrance was powerful. 
Reason, conscience, habit itself, were but dust 
in the balance in the face of one of her deter- 


minations. 

She roused herself suddenly from her fit of 
moody abstraction, when the carriage was 
still more than a mile from the house of Sir 
Philip Hastings. She looked at the watch 
which hung by her side, and gazed at the 


ey 
on her feelings during that long, pain- 


sky; and then she said to herself, “‘ That wo- 


man’s impertinent intrusion was intolerable. 

ever, I shall get there an hour before the 
twenty-four hours have passed, and doubtless 
she will have kept her word and refrained 
why eeery till she has seen me; but I am 
afraid find her woke up from her mid- 
day doze, and that may make the matter 
somewhat difficult. Difficult! why I have 
seen j do tricks a thousand times to 
which this is a mere trifle. My sleight of 
hand will not fail me, I think ;” and then she 
set her mind to work to plan out every step 
of her proceedings. 

All was clearly and definitely arranged by 
the time she arrived at the door of Sir Philip 
Hastings’ house. Her face was cleared of 
every cloud, her whole demeanor under per- 
calm, Gigoified,gracefal Mrs. Hazleton, whiah 

igni rs. eton, whi 

the wert knew; and when she descended 

the carriage with a slow but easy step, 
and spoke to the coachman about one of the 
springs which had creaked and made a noise 
on the way, not one of Sir Philip Hastings’ 
servants could have believed that her mind 
was say ent with any thing more grave than 
- oy ivolous thoughts of an every-day 





Tae shrewdest and most successful of poli- 

has given us the secret of his policy 
in the words, Follow the — so closely 
that you shall seem to lead it. 
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THE COUNT MONTE-LEONE: 


OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY.* 
TRANSLATED FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZIND 
FROM THE FRENOH OF H. DE 6T. GRORGES, 


Il. THE DUEL. 

[" was a morning of December, but one of 
. those fitful days when, the sun shining 
and the sky cloudless, the weather might 
lead one to suppose it to be spring, were the 
temperature not so cold and sharp, or if the 
flowers would only open, and the sun were 
as warm as it was bright. The young Mar- 
uise de Maulear sat over her painting, with 
rpione at her feet, when the Count Mon- 

te-Leone was announced. 

“ Show him in,” said Aminta. 

The Count entered. He was very pale, 
and there was a secret emotion on his coun- 
tenance which Aminta discovered at once. 

“What is the matter?” said she; “ why 
have you come so early to see me? I do 
not reproach you for this; but if you intend 
by what you do now to stay away this even- 


of New-York. 






















es, yes,” said Aminta, with asmile, Va 
ee love but once 


I speak seri —do you hear, sir? This 
Gand means e 
to think of it. You love me, and always 
will. I have faith in you.” 

“ The fatare,” said the Count, with an ex- 
pression of sorrow which he could not con- 


the 
a Would you leave Paris and myself? 
ee that is a small ir. The country 
you.dwell in shall be my country—the cli- 
mate you select shall be mine. I will love 
the climate you love, even if it be as sombre 
and icy as our Italy is warm and glorious. 
The true is where we find happiness.” 

“ew — said the Count, = i. 
delight he could not repress, “it wo 
terrible to die now.” 

Scorpione drew near the Count, and look- 
ed at him with a strange expression. One 
might have fancied that like the idiots of 
northern who, we are assured, have 
a strange prescience of the future, this poor 
— seized on by an unfortunate pre- 
sen mt. 

The words she had heard echoed sadly in 
Aminta’s heart. _‘‘My friend,” said she, 
oo — time I em oo that you suffer- 

ou are no longer happy in my pre- 
sence. For pity’s sake conceal nothi from 
me. Something terrible and unknown exists 
in your heart. To whom else but me would 
you confide it? Who would you permit to 
share my torments? Who-should suffer with 
you? Tell me, I beseech you, for doubt is 
‘worse even than misery.” 
The Count felt his very soul expand as he 


“ No, no; I must make this journey alone, 
But,” said he, “I will return, and thence- 
forth leave you no more. This will be my 
last separation and absence.” The Count 
pronounced these words with such earnest- 
ness that a smile of joy flitted across Amin- 
ta’s countenance. 

‘“* Well,” said she, “at least I know what 
danger menaces. 1 know now the secret of 
your distress, and the cause of the melan- 
choly which I could not before penetrate, 
Count,” continued she, “you have some- 
times seen me brave and courageous. Judge 
then of my affection by the tears which I 
cannot re LB 
Monte- e took the young woman's 
are lg ie haat begga“ ao 
interim, leaning against a wall, and with his 
features contracted by grief, the idiot shed 
tears, because he saw Aminta do so. A ser- 
vant sopeanet, and told the Count that 
Taddeo Rovero asked to see him. Monte- 
Leone looked up, and glancing at the clock, 
thought it was one. delet stopped him as 
he was about to go. “Shall I see you 
again ?” said she. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Count—“ to-night— 
to-morrow.” 

“Qne word more,” said she; “ travel has 
its danger, and now I know yon will take 
care of yourself; for henceforth your life 
does not belong to you alone. Every day 
I will prey for you. I should not, however, 
be an italian woman if my heart had no ten- 
der superstition. Yours, my brother has 
told me, is not exempt from this feeling. 
You have one family superstition in partic- 
cred said she. “ This is re po odlenyer 

e it again,” said she, and she p on 
the Count’s finger the ring of Benvenuto, 
which Monte-Leone lon ore had sent 
her through Taddeo. “ tell me it has 
always brought you good fortane. Do not 





heard this expression of Aminta’sinterest. He 


part with it again, for my sake, as I once re 
ceived it for yours.” 
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di Monte-Leone,” said th 
e 

dining his energy, and 

anspor! of Joy. “We meet 





n—I swear we 

ft, and the idiot followed the Count. 
fonte-Leone’s brow became bright. He 
iad made up his mind, and regained his 


“The countless indistinct voices of nature 
dione the silence of this resem 
y echoes of which had so often resound 

and his companions appeared at 

2 The ees was as yet soli- 
Dut in the course of a few minutes the 
sound of wheels reached their ears, 
and informed them that ere long their ad- 
Yersaries would be present. The latter, in 
ct, descended as they had themselves done 
















and the other of the general’s 
ied the Lieutenant. 
Count and the Lieutenant stood aside. The 
ed each other. “ Genfle- 
men,” said Von Apsberg, “the Count Mon- 
te- as well as ourselves, is ignorant 
what could have given rise to the atrocious 
insult your friend has uttered, the latter hav- 
to explain it. Perhaps you will 

it your duty to do so.” 
officer “* Monsieur, we are 
ww nothing more 
. Lieutenant A— 
most gallant officers of the 
He has requested us to attend 












in articulo mortis, or in case 
his adversary fell. We have such confidence 
in our comrade’s honor and prudence, that 
we determined to do as he wished us.” 
“You, as well as we, gentlemen,” said 
the other second, “have read the letter sent 
Lieutenant 












enced Lieutenant A~— in his bearing to- 
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that in ysterious affair 
the fe heed be on my side. I insist, there- 
fore, the terms be equal, and that this 
gentleman and myself fire together, or when 

advan distance of 


‘also, to say, not from bravado merely. 


care, 
but because I thi roper to do so, that t 
am an extremely shot.” 


“ Were I not resolved to kill you,” said the 
Lieutenant, “I would refuse this insolent 
generosity. I think I have such rights over 
your life, and my vengeance is of so sacred 
a cheracter, that I accept it without hesita- 
tion. 


All then were silent—the ground measur- 
ed and the pistols loaded. All this 
beneath a wall of the old monastery of Long- 
champs. The two enemies were placed 
oo. The — Was given, and each 
li his arm. Without advancing towards 
his enemy, who walked a towards him, 
Count Monte-Leone fired and his ball took 
effect on the body of the Lieutenant, who 
sank on the ground before him. He did not 
utter a int, did not close his eyes, but 
supporting If on his elbow he on 
Monte-Leone. The ball would have struck 
od saplaly ae Hightsing. a an caine 
ly as lightning from the thicket, an 

covering the Count with his body, received 
the ball in his own heart. 

Four cried out at once. The sé- 
conds rushed towards the victim, who was 
Sco . The poor idiot thus died for 
Aminta, for he rescued one she loved. When 
they lifted up the unfortunate lad he was 
dead. It was afterwards learned from the 

le of the house that when he saw Taddeo 


ceived insufficient provocation.” with the pistol he had gotten into a 

“This is enough, Messieurs,” said Von | hackney coach and followed the three friends. 
Apsberg. “Ihave made an appeal to you, | He beyond doubt remembered the box which 
and I see with sorrow that you with | he seen in the hands of the Count at the 


time of the difficulty with the Marquis de 

rare He a. “ape to the rendez- 

vous an from concealment 

to Peale 6 sitet ‘wound. ta 
While Von Apsberg, Monte-Léone, and 








Wards sich # man as Monte-Leone, we agree 





Taddeo sought to reanimate Tonio, the se- 
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of the association ?” 

The Count yet hesitated, for this sudden 
t seem injurious to his character. 
He was unwilling to shake off the responsi- 














noticing it. 
And another, too, in spite of all Von Aps- 
berg’s efforts, was dying. A convulsive 








onpenr before his Creator. 
The respirations of the three auditors were 
distinct. ‘I said that I would reveal my se- 
cret only in articulo mortis, or in case m 
adversary fell, I will keep my promise. 
did not tell you,” and he Gesek with pain 
towards his seconds, “why I insulted this 
man who has killed me. The reason .was 
that if I had spoken you would not have suf- 
fered me to meet him as being unworthy of 
the arm of an honest man. I wished to kill 
him first and unmask him afterwards. This 
brilliant Count Monte-Leone is a miserable 














hanger-on of the police. The le call 
such things but men of higher 
rank give them another name: Monte-Zeone 
is a Spy uy Soomry.” 





.| have taken possession of all. ‘ Gentlemen,” 


: 


|. “Horror! it is a slander,” said Von Aps 





hour of death, and [ 
dying with these words on my lips.” 
He closed his eyes and died. 


IV—THE ANONYMOUS NOTE. 
Normine could describe the stupefaction 
of the four seconds of the duel at what A—— 


said he, “I appeal to your honor. The truth 
of a dying man’s assertions cannot be sus- 
pected. I am sure he was convinced of the 
trath of his assertion. This alone can palli- 
ate his statements. M. A—— would have 
soon recovered from his unfortunate impress- 
ion in relation to the count, and it is a pity 
that he did not sooner impart it to us. We 
are able to furnish such evidence of Monte 
Leone’s truth that he would have himself con- 
fessed that he was wrong. We will see at all 
risks the unfortunate young man’s father and 
will attempt to discover the origin of this 
strange imputation. We will ask one favor 
of you, such as may be between people of 
honor, to suspend your judgments in rela- 
tion to Monte-Leone until we are able to satis- 
na you this originated in some terrible mis- 
e 


The naval officer then said: ‘‘ We have no 
reason to be hostile to Count Monte-Leone, 
and his conduct in relation to the prelimina- 
ries of the duel rather inspire us with res- 
pect. We will, then, await your communi- 
cations and say nothing of the circumstan- 
ces ? 


“T thank you, sirs—all here has occurred 
as should between men of honor and cour- 
age. Let us now take care of the victims. 
Each take care of his own friend,” pointing 
to the son of the General and to Scorpi- 
one. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards there re- 
mained only a few drops of dried-up blood 
on the withered leaves and on the moss. 
When Taddeo returned with the body of To- 
nio, Monte-Leone was already with the Mar- 
qaise. Wha2n the latter saw him, she thought 
in obedience to his promise he had come to 
bid her adieu. Then the Count told her 
what had happened, and the circumstances 
of Scorpione’s Heath. Aminta wept. 


All the self-denial of the poor lad appeared 
before her ; his torture and suffering which 
and ended his life. The arrival of 


Taddeo, therefore, distressed her. The Count, 
however, was there, and she had discovered 











the direction of his pretended voyage. The 
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statements of the dying Lieu- 
atrocious. They determined not 

-of it to the Count whose anger and 
they feared at such a statement. 
had said to the Lieuten- 

ey determined at all haz- 
eneral’s cell, and thus ex- 
Three days passed in 


ir request. At last the Procureur 
i relaxed in favor of Doctor Mathens 
was introduced into the cell of Gener- 
A— whom he found completely over- 
by the death of his son. To this grief, 
was intense and terrific, was joined 
the most violent anger against the Count, 
whom he called the murderer and assassin of 
hisson. “ Yes,” said the unfortunate father, 
“he is a villain, and coward, and has de- 
nounced the father and killed the son. What 
have I done to this man? why is he so en- 

against me? why against mine ?” 
_ “General,” said Von Apsberg, “I can un- 
derstand how bitter a despair like yours must 
be: it should not, though, make you unjust 
towards a man of honor who was your as- 
sociate and is ours.” This was said in a low 
tone. “Count Monte-Leone fought honora- 
bly against your son, and but for an unfor- 
seen accident would have been killed by 
him. Resume, then, your coolness. Timeis 

us, and I beg you to tell me why you 

we accused Monte-Leone.” 

“Would to God I had kept that terrible 
secret to myself! would to God my son had 
never heard that charge! He would not then 
have been forced to meet him to avenge me; 
he would have been living now.” 

The sobs of the General increased. Von 
oe suffered his grief to pass away, and 
“Ts this note yours, General ?” 

“What note?” asked he, and looking 
through his tears at a piece of paper which 
the Doctor gave him. 

_ Von Apsberg whispered almost in his ear. 
“This note was given a few days after your 
arrest. 


The General read it, and said: “ Yes, an 
old servant who accompanied me to the pris- 
on, and who was afterwards taken away, was 
my messenger.” 

“And you say that you saw in the hands of 
the Prefect, as the basis of the charge against 
you, the list of the members of your vente 
pee by you and given by you to Count 

te-Leone.” : 

“T do.” 

“ Well,” said the Doctor, “repel this error, 
and do justice to the innocent name you 
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have for the Count gave me that 
very Boo gary oe itis.” The took 
the document and looked minutely at the 
. He then said, “ This is, not the 
list I gave Monte-Leone. My signature is 
forged. Both the list and atures have 
been imitated by a forger, skilfully indeed, 
but the true list, the one which beyond doubt 
will take me to the scaffold, this list, as Isa 
and as my blood will prove, is in the 
of the Prefect of police.” 

Von Apsberg grew pale and leaned against 
the wall. An icy paleness ran through his 
veins and a clend atin’ before his eyes. He 
shuddered at this distinct statement. The 
fact was this list must have been taken from 
his own papers and imitated in his own room 
which hitherto he had looked on as inviola- 
ble, or the Count was a traitor, and the Gen- 
eral right. The unfortunate Lieutenant was 
not mistaken, he had proved all he said, and 
was correct in all he did. “General,” said 
Von wee “ for the sake of the honor of a 
man who is dear to me, for the sake of an asso- 
ciation the dominant idea of which you have 
sustained so nobly and for which you now 
suffer, think well—make an appeal to your 


memory; let not chagrin lead you astray, I 
beg you; by your thirty glorious years of 
i you if that is not your signa- 


service, I ask 
ture ?” 

“On my conscience, and by the memory of 
my son, I vow that list is an imitation, a copy 
of mine, and that the original was given to 
Angles on the day of my arrest.” 

“Tt is a strange and incredible mystery,” 
said Von Apsberg, who continued to repel 
with horror the idea of treason in Monte 
Leone. Some enemy must have taken this 
paper from the Count and copied it. 

“Do not look so far for this traitor. I 
have pointed him out to you. The man you 
call your friend has denounced and betrayed 
me by means of that fatal document. I tell 
you, tor, he is a coward, and has betray- 
ed the father and son. The old soldier wept. 
They came to tell the Doctor that the time 
allotted for his visit was past. He was about 
to leave when the General seized him and 


said, “‘Do prompt justice to that man, or 
the day 9 Sohcaion is gone.” Von Aps- 
berg could not restrain an expression of ter- 
ror when he heard these words and saw the 
look with which they were accompanied. 
He clasped the General’s hand and followed 
the turnkey who accompanied him to the 
outer gate of the conciergerie 

Two days before this scene, MM. Ober 
and professor ©., the two other chiefs of the 
central ventes who were yet at liberty, placed 
in the hands of Count Monte-Leone their 
lists certified to as those of General A——, 
F——, B——-, and the Count de Ch——, had 
been. Monte-Leone at once eg Pama Mas 
portant rs to Matheus, who shut them 
up with an eee in a secret drawer of the 
old bureau, a print of the lock of which we 
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D’Harcourt took it, and went to the win- 
he threw aside. He 


It is 

pocket and add 

by, this.” He then laid the letter which was 
written by Ober side by side with the roll 
and — ‘This is but a coarse imitation.” 
Von Fy rt his breast and exclaim- 

‘ ou my friends, Oabonarism 
dead rt mw one of its or 


y 
"Harcourt and Taddeo. 
“T mean Monte-Leone,” and he told all that 


had between the General and himself. 

“No!” said Taddeo. “I do not and can 
not think so. I will not. I will not think 
one I have esteemed honorable to a proverb, 
so debased. No! Count Monte-Leone is nei- 
ther a Spy nor @ traitor. No! he shall be 
slandered by none; not even by you shall such 
@ slander be uttered against a friend, country- 
p= Bey brother.” 

‘e added he, with great vehemence, 
“why do you not ask for another version 
than that which condemns him? why ma 
not these lists have been taken and copi 
while in his possession? why may they not 
have been thus treated, so that he gave you 
but counterfeits when he fancied he gave 
you originals? Indeed,” said the noble-heart- 
ed young man, “you forget too easily the 
qualities of those you love, and are oblivious 
of years of courage consecrated to the cause 
we sustain, and for which he has periled his 
life. Rie your friendship turns now into 
hatred an iprry 

“ Taddeo,” said d’Harcourt, “ We too, suf- 
fér—our hearts also repel what our reason 


y us. 

ell, my friends,” said Tad 
fone en Seo edly samipai 
not sure of what you say; you will 
satisfied, and in a time will de- 
‘our unworthy suspicion. But I who 
it will now fathom what it means, 


ly a determined will is required to en- 
able one to inflict such a blow on him. He 
alone can enable us to trace the traitors and 
criminals. He can give us light—otherwise 
we are in darkness.” 


basely denounced their secrets—you are 

ed 8 traitor and a spy—that I cannot do,” 
D’Harcourt said, like Taddeo, “I feel my- 
self incompetent to make this revelation. 
My lips would quiver, and in spite of my ef- 
forts, my strength would fail when I looked 
into his lofty brow and frank countenance. 
On that brow fear and shame have never 
Pe The Twill speak,” said 

en I wi said Von Apsberg, 

“T love the Count as well as you do, and ac- 
cused him just now with deep regret, my 
heart refuting the imputation which my 
mouth uttered. I will see him, I will 
him of all, and will in my devotion accom- 
plish the most cruel task ever imposed on me.” 
Just then several blows were struck on 
the pee of the book-case through which 
we have seen 8. ana enter, and also Sig- 
nor Salvatori and M. H——._ “ This is some 
important information from Pignana,” said 
Von Apsberg, and he touched the spring. 
The panel opened, but behind it was Monte- 
Leone instead of Pignana. All experienced 
great emotion when they saw him. Von 
Apsberg was the most agitated, for he was to 
speak, and had thus the most painful task to 
perform. 
“‘T am just now come,” said Monte-Leone, 
“but I did not think I should enter Frede- 
rick’s house openly. Pradence is now more 
needed than ever. You have heard,” said 
he, “of the arrests of the chiefs of the two 
other central ventes ?” 
“Yes,” said Von Apsberg, “ and we were 
seeking to discover who is our secret enemy.” 





tells us is true. As you do we seek to 


This misfortune,” said the Count, “is to 
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sisters of Carbonarism in 
oe. latter, attacked in the person 
Gy cs davrarequeent oC 0 greal 
iscouragement of a great 
laa brothers, has now but one of 
to ay ea ; 
on 3 
id Taddeo. 
prudence and inaction.” 


ay Be a at and ae 
again the eeling whi 
we have Lascudieh bolls uced. 
Count resumed. “ What I say, it is 
at, astonishes you. Burdened, 


ne }penetrates our ranks, and the iron hand 
decimates us. Force and num- 


bers Row are yomeg tweed by fear, and I am 


to say all our ope is found in 
prudence and inactivity.” 
“This 


language is indeed strange in the 
mouth of Monte-Leone,” said d’Harcourt. 
“Far different,” said Taddeo,” from that 


used yesterday. 
rt Oalm and eid,” said Von Apsberg, 

“When we take into consideration the storm 
which howls around us—the shipwrecks 
which menace every day our vessels.” 

“Because the heavens are in a blaze—be- 
cause the tem howls around us, I would 
wTOhoe, though” seid’ Ageborg, you, ad 

” sai rg, “you ad- 
vised us to brave danger, to meet it face to 
face, to parry it with arms in our hands, to 
conquer or to die.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Count with dignity, 

“a . 

‘am I called on to rehearse again the offen- 
sive scene which took place at the abbey de 
San Paolo? Am I, as one in the supreme 
vente of Naples, the chief of which I was, an 


“ You are mistaken,” said d'Harcourt, “ at 
least in relation to that of Ober, for here is 
his true signature to this letter, written the 
day previous to his arrest. You can yourself 
see how poor the imitation is.” 

The Count het pale, and the other conspi- 
rators watched him as if to read his thoughts. 

“Do you think the other lists also forge- 
ries ?” said the Count. 

“ We do? 

“Then,” said the Count, “ all is lost.” 

“ All is lost,” said Von Apsberg, “ and we 
wish to ascertain from you who had charge 
of these papers; how is it that they have 
been copied, and how came the originals in 
the hands of the police ?” 

“Tf such be the case,” said Taddeo, who 
suffered visibly from this species of examina- 
tion. 

“But,” said Monte-Leone, who became 
more and more excited, “‘ you ask me a ques- 
tion I cannot answer—which God alone can 
explain. All this is a mystery beyond my 

wers.” 

“ Well,” said Von Apsberg, growing every 
moment more nervous, for he saw 
proach of the necessity of this terrible expla- 
nation; “well, in the absence of proof, our 
brethren indulge in conjectures.” As he spoke, 
the words seemed riveted to his lips, and to 
break from them with difficulty. 

“ What are those conjectures?” said Monte- 
Leone, resuming his sang-froid; for the idea 
that there was a suspicion in relation to his 
honor, was not within the compass of his 
thought. He began to seek a remedy almost 
before he knew what was the evil which me- 


object of distrust to my brethren? Have I | naced h 


> Ath Bes 
su e case, ep 
pod ag our are now valueless, if 

and ingratitude Fe together, say 
80, plainly and distinctly. I am willing to 
abandon the hig eg and rank, you have 
conceded to me. I will write to all the ven- 
ts of Europe and will henceforth become the 
most humble but not the least devoted bro- 
ther of the association.” 
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“ Tugy say,” said Von Apsberg, with hes- 
itation, “that some traitor has insinuated 
himself among us and betrayed us to the se- 
cret police—that he has sold us to our ene- 
mies, and that the arrests of our brothers are 
the fruits of his treason.” ’ 

“ Who is that man?” said Monte-Leone. 

“ Who is he?” said Von Apsberg, and his 
v 


heart grew cold. 
“Yes! whot who is he?” said Monte-Leone. 
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“T cannot tell,” said the Doctor, “I expect 


” said Monte- 
should always 


Von Apsberg had closed, to ascertain who 
called. 


' “Excuse me, Doctor,” said Mile. Crepi- 
cans yA the matter was so urgent.” 
at 

“ This note, which a pleasant 
fair as you are, but oth ac} Udidatdni naked 
me to deliver at once.” 

“Very well,” said the Doctér, who took 
the note and shiut the door in Mlle.’s face. 

“ Now that “ not teen Li * fn 
ter ¢@ may have engaged 
aint dpe atted when I rang, and he may have 
been very much annoyed by the interruption.” 

‘Von Apsberg real the letter which had 

‘been him hurriedly and uttered an ex- 
‘clamation of joy. When he rejoined his 
friends, he said, “God has come to our as- 
sistance.” 


ce. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked all of them. 

“ Nothing that concerns us,” said the Doc- 
tor, seeking to ise his trouble; “I have 
an intment which is si Aaa iy 9 

6 me, then,” said Monte- ie, “ who 
is accused of having pn us.” 

“T do not know,” Von Apsberg, at 
once his tone. “No one can say 
who he is. 9 

D’Harcourt and Taddeo looked at him with 
surprise. The Oount saiu, “I thought our 
secret enemy, or the person pointed out as 
ee ee Toe Down leaking ae 

e is not,” e ; i 
Say. at his friends. “ None know who 
e is, 

“ Then,” said Monte-Leone, “ we must seek 
him out and reach him wherever he is.” 

If we discover him,” said Von Apsberg, 
“what shall be his fate.” ° °° 

“Our statates apie for that case,” said 
Monte-Leone ; “he shall share his victim's 
fate. If our brethren die, so shall he.” 

u Tieton - Mon want “the signa- 

i onte- } e 
ture of Ober is false, but perhaps it is the 
only one which has been counterfeited. We 
must ascertain whether the others are. This 





must be 


. Stand in the angle of the door, 
and without being seen, you may recogniz 
the informer. 

“A Brornzr of the third Oxntrat Vents.” 


Tr olaht of Jenmire | tas 

t anuary 5th, 1820, was one 
of the coldest of the winter. The snow fel 
heavily, and the Seine was covered with large 

i flakes which, uniting together 
and lodging on each bank, narrowed the cur- 
4 4 an weed Je to als atte: 

e steps of the patrols, or of the benight- 
ed travellers, were unheard. The light of 
the lamps shone redly but indistinctly amid 
the snowy cloak which hung around them. 
They seemed like eyes of fire in the long sol- 
itary streets. All was sad and gloomy in 
this paradise of ee and festival. Qne 
might have fan a vast white shroud to 
be extended over a city without souls. 

A man walked rapidly down the port St. 
Nicholas, before that part of the old Louvre 
which had once witnessed such joy, love, 
crime, and splendor. His steps seemed, from 
their length, to testify great impatience and 
an anxiety to reach his destination. 

“ What can they be about?” said he. “All 
is lost if they do not come. The anonymous 
note is formal and the terms are precise, 
“Eleven o'clock and the quai des Orfeore.” 
This secret enemy, whose name and features 
we are about to know, had only to hasten to 
the Prefecture of Police to deprive us of the 
only means of unmasking a scoundrel. Yet 
heaven protects for just as I was about 
to reveal to MostieLaoas the villainy impu- 
ted to hit, this note closed my lips and veil- 
ed the indignation’ my words could not but 
have created in his noble soul.” 

The man stopped. The silence of the 
quai was pane ane nee ag hegre AY 
persons approaching him. m two shad 
ows were pen by ‘tlie ight of the lamps 
which hung from the walls of the Louvre, 
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‘and bearing of stranger. 
was opened. The three friends follow- 
and were a le to hear him say, “ Count 


“He—he—” said they 


“The scoundrel!” said Von Apsberg. 
“The villain!” said D’Har 


ef 


& 


his 

driver,” said Von Apsberg. 
to the man who, while sur- 
@ three men, began to trem- 
7 9 sn palatial ad 


“Whence did your master come hither?” 
“How?” said the driver, who did not un- 
on 


the 5 
“T wish to know, did drive him from 
his hotel, or some other place #” 

My master was to-night at the Neapoli- 
tan embassy. I waited for him in the court- 


i| his? 





se 
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no insults. Tit bohe, 
As he spoke the last 
uivered. 


satisfied 

“Did you not hear the name ?” 

“May he not have used the name surrep- 
Ae Wao it his fi dress, and air?” 

“ Was it not his form, air 

“Did you see his face?” asked Taddeo, 
who was himself struck with the why d 
of his reasons, and contended against 
convictions. 
“ But, are not the driver and carriage 


“ The driver may have been bribed,” said 


The | Taddeo, who, like many others, became en- 


thusiastic in favor of a bad cause. “I need 
something more. I must be certain, and will 
be. In two hours I will see you at Mathe- 
us’s.” He entered a hackney-coach and drove 
away; bidding the coachman go to the Nea- 
politan embassy. 

“T know his plan,” said Von Apsberg, 
“for if Monte-Leone was not at the embas- 
sy, the driver was mistaken, and it was not 
Monte-Leone we saw.” 

“ What now shall we do?” asked the Vi- 
comte, “ whose became more violent, 
and more frequent.” 

“Go home,” said Von Apsberg, for both 

ur body and mind suffer. You remember 
pore accountable to your father, and to— 
your sister, for your health.” 

“But what will you do?” said the Vi- 
comte. 

“T will wait.” 

* Where—here? at this door ?” 

“Yes; at this door, deserted as it is. I 
will wait here, for the phantom or the reali- 
ty. I will wait and tear off the hat which 
covers his brow, and read with my own eyes 
the shame there, and thus throw from my 
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pu 


teo she had probably received company 
one, the evening, for the chairs were in 
.¥ of ring around the ottoman. She 


find you here.” 
‘Who, Signora, is that friend?” asked 
Taddeo, with deep curiosity. 
“Oan you not guess?” said the Duchess, 
“Whom should we call Pylades’ friend but 
Orestes ?” 


“Ts it the Oount you mean ?” 
“ Yes.” 


“Has he been here ?” 
« Gertainly,” soe sorel sted Tadeo, * you key 
> Te you kept 
him a long ine with De j 


“ Taddeo,” said La Felina, “ you are indulg- 
— that villanous habit of jealousy. Ah!” 
she, ‘I am learned in that.” She did not 
give him time to reply. “ It is a pity * et 
ve @ poor woman that chagrin and suffer- 
overwhelm, and whose heart is now as 
ithered as her face.” 
“To me you are what you always were, 
and what you will ever be,” said Taddeo. 
" though, to tell me, I beg you, when 


Did you come hither 
lone ?” 
“Not so; but an imperious reason forces 
me to know when he left the hotel.” 
“ About an hour ago,” said the Duchess, 
ww pale and his fingers gra 
the back of the ottoman convalsivaly iis 


nead fell on his bosom, and his eyes e 





tan tens nag vo snl 
ey us and 
ag he never in their sorrow.” ~ 
T looked. towards the Duchess, 
whose features 


Felina might fancy he took a base reve 
should he dishonos one she had loved ane 


sionately, and, perhaps, was yet devoted to. 

“Signor Rovero,” said the ambassadress, 
after a long silence, “‘ since you think me un- 
worthy to share OME secret, let us have done 
with it. i oy lull pains they 
cannot soothe. me then do as they do, 
and divert your mind from such bitter 
thoughts to present it a more pleasant pros- 
pect—that of your sister’s happiness.” 

“ What say you?” asked Taddeo, as if he 
were aro from a 

“You understand me certainly—the ap- 
et marriage of your sister with Count 

onte-Leone is everywhere understood to be 
a fact.” 

“Never!” said Taddeo, losing his sang- 


A smile of triumph, which Taddeo did not 
observe, flitted across La Felina’s face. She 
said, ‘“‘ What say you?—do you oppose the 
union ?” 

“Tt is no longer possible, signora,” said 
Taddeo, giving way to his emotion—“ it can- 
not be. Vice and virtue—the serpent and 
the dove—heaven and hell—may be mingled, 
but not Aminta and Monte-Leone. He is 
unworthy of her.” 

“Unworthy?” said La Felina — “your 
heroic friend unworthy of her ?” 

“My friend! I deny him. He was my 
friend, as Judas was Ohrist’s. For he has 
sold his, as the recreant sold our Saviour.” 

“ Taddeo ! is it you who speak thus?” 

“Tt is. I, whose soul has been crushed by 
his cruel deception—I, whose holy faith in 
his truth has perished—I, who must detest 
him whom I loved and honored!” Unable 
any longer to conceal the odious secret within 
his breast, he opened his bleeding heart to 
La Felina. , 

When the Duchess had heard him, she 
said, “ No, it is impossible |—Monte-Leone s 
not a traitor, a coward, the basest of men. 

“ Ah! you say so; so did I. I repelled the 
charge with horror; yet I was forced to yield 
to reason and evidence.” 
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» that a true 
- corr tiarr  or ecganet 

4 Ah ! ‘addeo, with pain, 

0 Bethea long enough; ou 

4 iw 

remain in doubt about your 

It is cruel to choose such a time 


— own them. 

Ba ae ae I yon said La 

Fina to who was about to go. 
the profound passion of which 

can resist indifference and forget- 

t—I spoke only of your sister.” 
“Is it trae?” said the young man, forget- 
ting all in his joy at this confession—“ of my 
ri” 


4 Yes; and her heart will not suffer her to be 
convinced as easily as you have been of the 
baseness of a nan whose name and hand she 
was about to receive. ‘eng se bonds 
which unite the oe er love into 
the Ma e — will 
require evidence beyond dispute of a crime 
of which, as yet, you have only suspicions, 
and which my respect for Monte-Leone forces 
repudiate.” 
- As she spoke, the Duchess, who sat on the 
éttoman yet, reached forth her arm to pick 
# paper which lay on the carpet. Taddeo, 
flowing her wotons picked up the paper 
it to her. 
is that ?” said she; ‘some letter I 
dropped or which one of my visitors 


_esome - on, and ae 

to a particu ir. © ope 

ically, but searcely had she done so 

uttered a ar of grief. Taddeo hur- 
Felina wi 


en. She 
e paper fall, and it met his ce 
‘it lay open. Hesaw'a seal. Moved by a 
ing of curiosity, which he could not re- 
, and g to diseover the cause of La 
i ion, made confident also by the 
character of the paper, Taddeo took 
Se onto mpl: fea 
strength gave wa became 
death. Si in sak in qaheie. be 
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“ Here it is.” 
“T recognize as an’ attaché of the Police 
Count Monte-Leone, who acts by my autho- 


” 
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“Do you yet doubt?” said Taddeo, quiver- 
What will you do with that paper ?” said 
Felina, also trembling. ‘ 


“T will do my duty,” said Taddeo, 
“ And I,” said Signora de la P: taking 
of the paper, “ will not 
to do v7 Then, eo than or 
crushed the paper in her hands, an 
in the fire. 
«You have deatrayed the irefragable proof 
ou have yy’ 
Yon ead it, th h for youu itt 
on it, that is enough for it 
too much for him.” Then nese from the 
room where she was alone, she said aloud— 
“Tt ig enough, too, for me, for now she will 
never marry him.” 
VI.—THE AOOUSATION. 

Waar had occurred was asufficient reason 
for the Duchess not to return to the room. 
Taddeo hurried to Von Apsberg’s. D’Har- 
court and the Doctor did not come until two 
o’clock, The door they watched did not 
open, and he they were so anxiously waiting 
for prudently left by some other 

“ Well,” said the Doctor to Taddeo, “ was 
he at the Duchess’s?—did he go out as his 
driver said ?” 

“ May we yet doubt?” said D’Harcourt. 

Taddeo was silent, and seemed not even to 
have heard them. With his head on his 
hands, he sat before a table in the centre of 
theroom. His eyes were red with tears and 
watching, and he had written a few lines 
rapidly ; at last he said: 

“ Read that, which is my answer.” 

They did so, and a painful sigh escaped 
their breasts. 

He continued—“ I, who defended, accuse 
him; I do so becanse I saw the proof of his 
infamy. I know not its object and motive, 
which confounds my reason ; I cannot, how- 
ever, doubt it, for I have read the letter, and 
devote this man to the hatred and vengeance 
of the brethren he has betrayed.” He then 
told all that had 

Von Apsberg took the and wrote his 
name below Taddeo’s. court did the 
same. This act, simple as it was, had a lugu- 
brious and solema character, for which it was 
indebted to the physiognomy and emotion of 
the three men whose beat under the 


t, she 
rw it 


oer My friends,” said the Doctor, “ Carbon- 
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. Our retreats and plans also are 
dungeon, exile. or is the fate 
of our brethren and ourselves. Lee liad 
Goer airemlas wit. oe eae 
of our association, a sentence has passed 
on the traitor, and been signed.” He pointed 


nocturnal vengeance. I prefer daylight and 
thewwcell ss Cbeourity ant the dngnte His 
sword is not worthy to be crossed with mine, 
but better thus than murder.” 

“So be it. seme Baia yn Acer a 
et 9 Baa ngs eart. To- 
morrow, like three wy avengers, we 
will tell him of his crime and punish it.” 

“To-morrow be it,” sai arcourt and 
Taddeo. Then, clasping each other’s hand 
of anger, sorrow, and 


2 
On the morning of the night after these 
scenes, Monte-Leone, immersed in reflection, 
t t be about ten 
o'clock. The snow, which had been falling 
since the ing before, intercepted the faint 


the previous 
doubt that the true lists of members of the 
central ventes were in the hands of the police. 
Thenceforth all seemed an impenetrable mys- 
tery to the Count, which his intelligence and 
the fertile resources of his mind could not 
fathom. “ How had originals been r 
by copies {—how had the police obtained the 
originals?” This impenetrable enigma ap- 
peared to the Count as a new evidence of his 
evil genius, which had been for a long time 
tly growing darker and darker before 
him, and seemed to hurry him to ruin and 
destruction.. The defection of the world had 
become more and more sensible—the cold- 
ness preng. dey bereme more marked and de- 
cided. e ible and brutal challenge 
of Lieutenant A——, the causeless duel, and 
the death he had been forced to inflict on one 
who, for his father’s sake, he almost loved, 
before him. e embarrassment 
which he saw with sorrow supervene in the 
intercourse of 9 High npa ay him, omg 
vague torment us energetic 
decided mind. The tenderness of Aminta, 








the esteem and affection of the op- 
posed these impressions, but sould aot desl 


“That I cannot give your excellency; in 


the first place, because she did not tell me 
her name, and, in the second place, because 
she wears a veil, which her little hand holds 
fast. This, too, is always the case: ladies 
never come at this hour to see a bachelor 
without a veil—this is the uniform of the 


sex.” 

“ Who can it be?” the. The idea 
occurred to him that it t be the Duchess. 
The recollection of La Felina’s disinterested 
kindness pleaded in her favor. Monte-Leone 
bade Giacomo show-her in. The intendant 
left and soon te mee Es by a veiled 
lady of an elegant distinguished air. 
Searcely had the old man retired, when the 
visitor li up her veil, and exhibited the 
features of ta. He was rejoiced indeed, 
and said : 

“You here—at my house!” and Monte- 
Leone fell at her feet. “I never would have 
dared to ask you to grant me such a favor. I 
= ve hoped you would concede 
such. 

“ Count,” said Aminta, trembling as much 
as possible, “I took this step for a reason 
which is imperious to me. Are we alone?” 
said she, looking timidly around her. 

“We are alone,” the Count. “Speak 
to me, and tell me to what I am indebted for 
your presence here ?” 

“To my sorrow and despair,” said the 


uise. 

“What then is the matter?” asked the 
Count with terror. 

“T do not know, but some menaces 
us. . . . The Prince, my second father, who, 
as you know, always treated me as a dai 
ter—who hitherto — has reeeived you 
with such kindness, and has acted so that our 
proposed marriage is no longer a secret, eame 
yesterday to see me. His egg cr gee ex- 
pressed the greatest trouble, is eyes 
sparkled with rage. He said, ‘My daughter, 
I am about to grieve you greatly, and you 
must arm yourself with all your courage and 
resolution. Your marriage with Coant 
Monte-Leone is now impossible, and I beg 
you, in the name of my love of you, to aban- 
don him for ever.’” 

“ What do I hear?” said Monte-Leone, al- 











to him that an invisible net sur- 
and that the iron threads perpetu- 
ally closed around him. All grew darker and 

ér; the mysteries amid which he walked 


tod more intense, and his reason began to 
give beneath the heavy hand which 
on his brow. Aminta looked at him 

; distress. The silence of the Count 

é to acknowledge the Prince’s words. 
seemed stupified by an accusation, of the 
of which he was aware. Aminta trem- 


and his eyes 
sadness, 


doubted by the Prince. This I have hitherto 
allowed no one todo. However, one has been 
found bold enough to do this.” 
“The Prince is almost my father,” said 
(pen sai. 
“He my mortal foe, for he seeks to se- 
us. 


I dread so to bring any cloud across 
yourbrow, Paar: 
sufferings. 
ener have been unhappy and I ignorant 
“Tam in that terrible condition in which 
man feels that his reason is about to escape 
Thear my voice—I see my face, 
seek to discover in their expression if 
ré be any symptom: of folly or not—I am 
not myself—I am not what I was—I am like 
tie Raper ‘in ‘the for 


B 





. | ears of the 


'y, | In a few moments I will dismiss them.” 


889: 
across which I strode like ronce, ROW, 
seeks to make me atone for my tri-. 






















said the 

; “who will exhibit it to my eyes? 
berg hor pry ‘a and sore a ner 
me of name immo- 
lates my honor ?” 


one. He was, however, too late; for rapi 
steps ‘were heard in the anteroom. 

“ Who is it?” said he te Giacomo. 

“The three persons to whom these doors 
are never closed, M. Von Apsberg, d’Har- 
court, and Rovero.” 

The Marquise uttered a cry of terror. 

“They will come hither,” said he, “in 
spite of bot Giacomo and myself, and this 
room has no other egress.” 

The voices of the Carbonari fell on the 
nise. 

“Go in there,” said Monte-Leone to the 
Marquise; and he opened an elegant closet. 


The young woman did so—and scarcely 
had the door been closed than the three 
young men entered the room. . Their brows 
were stern and severe, and bore the impress 


of their feelin 
matter now ?” asked Monte- 


“ What is 
Leone. 

Not a sound was heard, but six eyes glared 
at him with disdain and arrogance. Von 
Apsberg took a paper from his and 
without speaking, gave it to Monte-Leone. 

“ What means this?” said he. He read— 

“ Srarures or Frencu CaRBONARISM. 

“ Article 1.—Whosoever shall denounce or 
betray his brethren, confesses that he de. 
serves death, and sentences himself for the 
crime at the time of its commission,” 

“ Well,” said the ae looking at his 
friends, “I know all that. I signed that ar- 
ticle as well as pa 

me on,” said Taddeo,. The Count conti- 
nued : . 

“ We, chiefs of the central ventes, supreme 
judges of the members of the association, we 
to whom our brethren have confided the 
sacred right of life and death, declare, swear, 
and ‘affirm, that a base traitor and. informer 





is among us. Each of us therefore demands 
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Ps og pretence Re imetinecktrey ofr ae 

_. “His name,” said Von Apsberg, “we he- 

on eset hep other day, but do so 
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“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ sometimes one is 


forced to condescend to be affronted when | heard h 


dealing with people too low to reach their 
mark. however, cannot condescend to 
stoop to the gutters where such epithets are 
gathered up as you throw on me.’ 

“ These poe ” said D’Harcourt, “ are 
not ly by three men to Count 
Monte-Leone. All Paris does so.” 

“Public rumor,” interrupted Von Aps- 

“ accuses you of having betrayed A—, 
Ober, B—, and our other friends.” 

# Public rumor!” exclaimed the Count, 

whose eyes seemed ready to spring from his 


“ Public rumor says that Count Monte-Le- 
one, ruined and desperate, obtains the money 
he now nape most di ly. He 
pre: his rethren to enable him to continue 

The Count uttered an exclamation of hor- 


ror. 
“Count Monte-Leone, proscribed two 


months ago in France, owes the right of 
remaining in the realm to the fact that he is 
in communication with the French police, 
whose agent he is.” 

“ Are you done ?” said Monte-Leone, sar- 
castically. 

" i Monte-Leone has sold the secrets 
of his brethren in every land, and filled the 


prisons of France, Spain, and Italy, with his | agai 


“ Then,” said Monte-Leone, with a far dif- 
ferent accent from what might have been 
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$s too!” said he, “ they, too!” 

* ca said Von Apsberg, “we accuse 

you more distinctly even than the rest of the . 
orld. We have horrible proof.” 

* What is it?” 

General A— swore on the soul of his 
son that you betrayed him; and that he saw 
the list he gave you in the hands of the 
Prefect of Police. ‘This one you gave me,” 
said the Doctor, handing the document to 
him. “Here are the lists of the five other 
ventes, all of which are false and counter- 

i ou alone had these lists, and could 
give them up.” 

“ Horrible!” said Monte-Leone. 

“A man,” said D’Harcourt, “went yes- 
terday, at eleven o’clock at night, into the 
Prefecture of Police. This man got out of a 
carriage which was your own. The man 

ve your name to the keeper of the gate, 

e did not however know that two of his 
brethren overheard him. Those who over- 
im are now before you. Will you 
deny it? 
. “The iage and name mine?” said Mon- 
te-Leone, beside himself. 

“Finally,” said Taddeo, “I saw the dis- 

ful brevet you received from the police. 
saw the name of Monte-Leone linked with 
the infamous word ‘ Spy.’” 

Taddeo had no sooner finished reading this 
letter than Monte-Leone hurried towards a 
press, and took out pistols, one of which he 
threw at Taddeo’s feet. 

“ Take it,” said he, “kill me before I shoot 
you; for I will not survive this insult one mo- 
ment, or live with him who has pronounced 
it. 

At that moment, a cry was heard in the 
next room. The door was thrown open, and 
the Marquise of Manlear fell between her 
brother and Count Monte-Leone. 

VII.—DESOENT OF THE POLICE. 

When the Marquise de Maulear regained 
consciousness her attention was directed to 4 
woman who knelt before the sofa. This per- 
son was the confidential female servant of the 
Count Monte-Leone, who rendered to the Mar- 

mise cares he could not extend himself. 

aving retired into the next room he anx- 
iously waited for an opportunity to see her 
n. Doctor Von Apsberg having become 
satisfied that the young woman had merely 
fainted, and that ice was nothing serious 
in her condition, joined D’Harcourt in his ef- 





COUNT MONTE-LEONE: OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY. 





ible scene. 
_» # My. brother !—Taddeo ! —Monte-Leone! 
where are they? For God 
ng from me—take me to them—let me ter- 
ble combat, the very idea of 


4 Here is Count, madame,” said the 
woman, pointing to Monte-Leone, who drew 


near. 
“One word—tell me where my brother 


is.” 
» Count. Monte-Leone bade the servant leave 
him; vont ae he meee _ with her, he 
said bi , “Your er is gone, 
with his friends, after having emdead 
with insults.” 
_ “By your love to me,” said Aminta,” fall- 
ing on her knees, I ask his life.” 
But you did not hear this terrible scene,” 
said he. 

“J did. Every word fell on pds ye as 
if it would crush it. They were, though, the 
results of error and anger. The honor of 
Monte-Leone is above such imputations.” 

“ Aminta,” said the Count, they are only 
the echoes of the world. My fury cannot 
reach the thousand mouths which dishonor 
me. I can only through their inter- 
preters. Blood alone can wash out the insults 
they have subjected me to—ask me, then, for 

own life, but not for the life of those 

have thus insulted me.” 
“ One of them is my brother,—is your 


“My dearest friend,” said the Count, “ one 
who knows my very inmost life, and has had 
& thousand opportunities to judge me. He 
was bold enough to repeat that odious ca- 
lumny to me. Ah!” continued he, with 
sombre vehemence, “that this corrupt 
world, which knows me not, should have 
been able thus to heap suspicion on me! The 
world has ju me by itself; but Taddeo 
is the v ection of my own soul. The 
name of friend seemed too little for him. I 
loved him as I would have loved my mother’s 
son. He was the object of my second love 
on earth. Aminta, Taddeo has leagued him- 
self with my enemies, and came hither to 
affront me mortally. This is too much for 
my heart and physical endurance.” Oount 
Monte-Leone, who in danger was so firm, 
wept at the idea that his friends had so mis- 
oon My friend” said the Marq bbi 

y frien e mise, sobbing, 
and pressing the face of Monte-Leone to her 
bosom, “Taddeo would shed tears of de- 
spair and regret could he only see how you 

ve. ne enrempen sent or 
nor, but he will repair his wrongs, ex- 
piate-all by repentance. He will defend you, 


W 





and will again be your friend. 

“ He has suspected me,” said Monte-Leone, 
sadly, “ and cannot 
einen, apa 


friend. 
ce on his 


even 


imposes 
love for you alone can inspire. I will 
avenge the insult, or demand satisfaction for 
it from another. God grant that other may 
ee ee ee t 
on to expiate this outrage. 

“ Ah!” said Aminta, “ that smisioetamniret 
absent, but now he wishes to die.” 

jw — ys the — “Ty —_ 
to die rather out a disgraceful li 
without the power of effacing from my io 
the stigma placed there, rather than read 
—- ‘in ae © eye, rather than see my- 


the world, perhaps, will repeat this. awful 


“I do not believe it,” said the young wo- 
man; “I am sure there is no heart on earth 
more worthy than yours, and that you may 
challenge the esteem of all. What I know, 
tho’ all others must.—In eight da 
Count Monte-Leone, you must marry me. 
will be Countess Monte-Leone.” 

“What!” said the Count, to whom that 
idea gave a glimpse of heaven amid the hell 
around him, “ you Countess Monte-Leone!” 

“ Who then will dare to say that I married 
“s 6a 4 the Count, falling 

“ Aminta,” said the Count, falling at the 
feet of the noble-hearted woman, “God 
knows my gratitude is equal to your love, 
but I cannot marry you. You know that I 
love you, that I would give my life for your 
hand, but my father’s name I cannot confer 
on you, dishonored as it now is. Hear then 
my oath,” said the Count. Aminta trembl 
but he said, “‘I swear by the sacred soul 
my father, not to accept your hand until my 
enemies are confounded, until the infernal 
imposture of which I am the victim be recog- 
nized as the basest and foulest of calumnies.” 

$ — pa a sca “ We will not 
wait or y, and my prayers will 
a to heaven for it. Let Taddeo’s life, 

ough, be sacred to you: I confide him to 
your love of me.-**” “ No,—no,” said she, 
seeing he was about to reply, and perhaps 
resist her; “do not speak, but remember 
that. Taddeo is my brother, and that his 
death will separate us for ever.” 

A few moments after this scene, a carriage, 
which was standing at the end of the guai, 
bore the Marquise rapidly to her hotel. We 
need not say that she was completely over- 
come by the incidents of the day. 

At about ten o’clock the next day, the 
Duke d’ was at the breakfast table 
with all his family. The eyes of the old man 
were suddenly struck with the following pas- 
sage in the Journal des Débats, which he was 
glancing over. He read it aloud :— 








|» THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE, 





one of ‘Oarbonariem |" . 


are assed that every rank of lif has ropro- = 
sontatives in this 1. ven young 


have: 
cause of those conspirators your own.” The 
t's trouble increased. The old noble 


secretary Duke, the brave D’Arbel, an 
old officer of the army of Condé, who 
i with the Duke, and never left 


emigrated 
ray he at the door. His features ex- 
i) the agitation. He said :— 

“The does not know what is going 
on. 

‘“* What és the matter, my dear D’Arbel?” 
said the Duke, taking a seat in the chair the 
old man handed to him. 

“The door of our hotel has been broken 
open in the King’s name, and is now in pos- 
session of the police. The chief has placed 
all the household under surveillance. and is 
about to come hither.” 

“What means this?” said the Duke. 
“Why is my house thus invaded ?” 

“ Ah, my God!” said Marie, trembling, 
“what do these people want ?” 

“ What do they want?” said the Vicomte, 
completely beside himself. “They want ven- 
geance on me.” 

“To arrest you! For heaven’s sake, sir, tell 
me what you have been doing.” 

a ou censured so violently just now. 
Father, I have sought to overturn a govern- 
ment of which my opinions do not approve. 
Tam now to experience thg penalty of hav- 
ing failed. In such matters success 
great men, and failure criminals.” 


,. “Oriminal or 


He 
| door. 


makes | to the house. 





con, Twi defend hin.” on 


him: to the end of the room where he open- 
ed the window fronting on the portico. 

“Here,” said the » is a cloak 

and hat with a broad brim which will some- 

what, conceal the features of-the Vicomte.” 

his own hat.and cloak on René’s 

~and hurried. him. towards the outer 


“Remain here, my daughter,” said the 


-| Duke to Marie, “to detain them as long as 


possible, and enable us to escape.” 

“ This way—this way, Duke,” said the se- 
cretary to M. d’Harcourt and his son. “The 
principal alley is too much exposed for us to 
escape unseen.” He led them close to the 
wall where the foliage was very thick, and 
thence to the gate. The Duke’s eyes were 
so filled with tears, that he stumbled at ev- 
ery step, and his son was forced to guide 
him to the goal of all their hopes. At last 
they stood amen The Secretary took 
a pass-key from his pocket, put it in the 

rH) the door. Here, though, 
were six officers of police. The ke ut- 
tered a painful cry, and to keep from falling 
leaned against the wall. 

“T am your prisoner,” said D’Harcourt to 
these men. “Iam the Vicomte.” 

‘*We know you well enough. You have 
long been pointed out to us, and we have 
had our eyes on you.” 

The Duke, when he heard these words, 
felt as if his heart would break, for a cruel 
idea occurred to him. His son had long been 
under surveillance, and had also for a long 
time deceived his father. 

“Come, then,” said the Vicomte, “I am 
ready to accompany you.” 

ft You are acting correctly, M. le Vicomte,” 
said the agent. ‘ You it. without dif- 
ficulty. Let us go, but not in this direction; 
if you please, we will go through the garden 
to the hotel.” 

“ And why ?” 

“ Because such are our orders. The chief 
intends to examine your papers and draw up 
the proces verbal in your presence. M. H—— 
never puts himself out except on great oc- 
casions like this.” 

Without rep 
ther’s arm, and fo 


the Vicomte took his fa- 
wed by the old secreta- 
ry, and surrounded by the police agents, went 
The e, during the whole 
route, did not speak, but sobbed audibly. 








“you are come to share our 
M an ae 


“Yes; as an accomplice in one of those 
awful plots in which you were yourself once 
What sorrow to 34 gr 1” 
_ “Where is he now—has he 
Count. 


the hotel?” 


in what soy apaell son is lost.” 

The Duke, with an activity and vehem- 
ence due entirely to the over-excitement 
caused by his misfortune, said, “ And how, 
Monsieur, do you know any thing about my 
son’s rs? 

w but too well,” said the Count in 
despair ; ‘for I shall doubtless ere long share 
his fate and captivity, as I have his hopes 
and anticipations.” 

“ Alas!” said the Duke, “ your antecedents, 
your exalted opinions, a powerful instinct 
which cannot deceive a father’s heart, all tell 
me that you have led my son astray. You 
have ruined him.” 

Before the Count could reply, the Vicomte 
returned, followed by M. H—, chief of the 
political Tm and his officers. 

“My father,” said the Vicomte, “I was un- 
willing to leave the hotel without implori 

‘our pardon for the wrong I have done you.” 

e knelt before the Duke, who could scarcely 
stand. “I forgive you, my son, for having 
thus wrung from me only tears I ever 

on your account. They are bitter, 
Sangh; indeed, ond cannot but shorten my 
e. 


Ry had recovered, and embraced her 
er. 
Po pm Duke said to “ son, the cae 
embrace of oung gi 
peared not to be observed b René. His 
ance was fixed, and stern, and full of horror. 
features were discomposed by violent 





rage, and, to Ccunt Monte-Leone, 


3 Fs 

“ Ah! why ook for-the informer ?/—there 

iy smemeagir ng Rok ieee 
me persons tear me 
arms. Suge ie the saan obeanenaen homeo’ 
forth is Judas.” , 

The Duke and Marie shrank from the Count 
as from:a reptile. 

heh ee Sagar 60 sucks gum aes 
my no to 
Sree re 

“Ah! I believe you. One more crime 
would have on a nothing. You would 
then slay the ly as you did the soul, 
A coward is but a coward—a spy is but an 
assassin,” 


“A spy!” said Monte-Leone, rushing to- 
wards the Vicomte. 

He then paused as if he had been seized 
be a new idea, and, turning towards the chief 

police, said, pointing to René, “Tell this 
man that I am not one of your creatures: 
Tell him that I do not know you. If he needs 
proof, arrest me, for I am far more criminal 
than he is.” 

“We have no orders to arrest Oount 
Monte-Leone,” said M. H—, with a smile. 

“ Well,” the Oount said, “if you have no 
orders, I will give you reason to do so. In- 
stead of being an agent of police, I am the 
head of the secret association you seek after. 
I am the leader of those who seek to ruin 
you, the soul of the invisible world which 
conspires against the throne of your king and 
hated government. Now, far from avoi 
I call on you to act. Earn your rewards, and 
arrest the most implacable enemy of your 
me aR chief of Oarbonarism—arrest 
me 

The Duke, the Vicomte, and the witnesses 
of this scene, looked with amazement at 
Monte-Leone, who, as it were, rushed to the 
block. René d’Harcourt felt something of 
remorse at what he had said. M. H—, 
piqued at the defiance, as it were, cast in his 
face, said to Monte-Leone, “ Instead of ad- 
mitting you guilty of the crimes with which 
you charge yourself, we protest against your 
statement: were you as guilty as you say, 
you would not dare thus to speak. Besides, 
this bravado is useless. We know to what 
your conduct is to be attributed, and that 
you have pursued a very different course 
from what you say. If you suffer, it is be- 
cause you have forced me thus publicly to 
make an explanation.” The Count was 
stricken down by this overwhelming state- 
ment, and by the i to establish com- 
plicity between hi and the police. His 
sight, his very hts became dim, and his 
ips, contracted by fury, gave vent only to in- 

inct mutterings. he recovered his 
sang. “7 before gg 1 this dis- 
graceful imputation, René, in obedience to a 
signal from M. H—, disengaged himself 
from his sister’s arm, and, clasping his father 
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inhabited spots in Europe) for 


on alight and wholesome 


il 


rejoiced in the euphonious 

of Dumpfen, i ily under the 

belt of pines that feathered the flanks 

of the mountains, which rose high and clear 
behind. In front roared, rattled, and mee 
a wide glacier torrent, the color of ill-made 
gruel, and on the opposite side stretched, 
some quarter of a mile, a flat plain of gravel 
and worn boulders, here and there gemmed 


es of short sweet turf, till it reach- 
ed the base of a noble raage of cliffs, which 


rose gray and steep 
80 lofty, that the 


into the clear blue sky, 
fringe of world-oid pines 
along their summits could scarcely be dis- 


the narrow patch of turf between the 
and the torrent I found—it being a 
Sunday afternoon—much mirth and 
conviviality. The rifle-butts were pitched on 
the opposite side of the torrent, with a small 
hut close to them to shelter the marker, a 
fellow of infinite fun, attired in bright scar- 
let, and a fantastic cap, who placed marked 
pegs into the bullet-holes, and pantomimed 
with insane nag . ng onl pe 
tempt, astonishment, or derision, the or 
Fone ye of the marksmen. And splen- 
did specimens of men they were —firm, 
pene yet courteous and gentle, well dressed 
their handsome and handy costume, strong 
as lions, — “ney ps “ needed to be 
to support the weight of those yo eigh- 
teen pounders which they called rifles, mn 
brass enough in the stocks to manufacture 
faces for a mage of railroad kings. Never 
+ — finer oe And _ women ! 
ow lovely are those Tyrolese damsels, with 
their dark brown glossy hair braided under 
the green hat, with a brilliant carnation 
stuck over their left ear in a pretty coquet- 
tish fashion, enough to send an unfortunate 
bachelor raving. And their complexions! 
the very flower in their hair paling, looking 
dull beside their blooming cheeks ; and their 





of the dura messorum ilia ! what in- 
those fellows must have had! 

We were sitting listening to interminable 
stories of Berg-geister, Gemsen Konige, 
and rifle practice at French live targets, 
when two herd lads came in from some of 


the higher mountain and reported 
i certacaliig low down 


Hereupon up rose a vast clatter among 
the yagers as to the fortunate man who was 
to go them, for chamois hunting, gen- 
tle reader, requires rather less retinue and 
or quiet than pheasant shooting in Oc- 
to 


The lot fell upon one Joseph something 
or another; I never could make out his sur- 
name, if he had one—which I rather doubt. 
He was a fine, handsome, jaunty fellow, with 
“nut-brown hair” curling round his open 
forehead, and a moustache for which a 
guardsman would have given his little finger. 

Now, as it fell out, J also got excited; J 
too thirsted after chamois’ blood; but how 
to get it? How could I, small five foot se- 
ven, and rather light in the build, persuade 
that Hercules to let me accompany him, 
unless he put me in his pocket, which would 
have been derogatory? It is true that I, 
being light myself, was perfectly convinced 
that weight was rather an incumbrance 
than otherwise in the mountains; but how 
could I persuade the “ heavy,” whose opin- 
ions, of course, ran the other way, to agree 
with me? 

However, as the men thinned off, and 
the place became quieter, I determined to 
make the attempt, at least, and commenced 
the attack by “standing” Joseph a chopine 
of the aforesaid red ink, and then, fearing 
the consequences, followed it up by an infini- 
vy of “‘ gouttes” of infamous corn brandy, all 

© while a about the Tyrol, An 
Hofer, and the Monk, and abusing the French, 
till I quite won his heart; he, innocent soul, 
never imagining the trap I had set for him. 
At last I glided into chamois hunting, the 
darling theme of a Tyroler, making him tell 
me all sorts of wild stories, and telling him 
some in return, (every whit as true, I have 
no doubt, as his own,) till at last I boldly 
demanded to be allowed to accompany him 
the next morning. ‘ 

Joseph humm’d and ha’ed for some time ; 
but gratitude for the tipple, my admiration 
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ight precisely the next morning. 

vanished into the wooden box, 

de régle to get into in that part 

world when ae wants to sleep, and 
slumbered incontinently. 

I had been asleep abun five minutes, ac- 

cording to my own computation, poe in 

it was as many hours, when I suddenly 

to a full perception of the fact that I 

“in for it.” Alas, those treacherous 

of “Slibowitz” no longer deluded me 

idea that I was fully up to any exist- 

mountain in the known world; that 

jumping a ten-foot crevasse was as easy as 

a hurdle ; or that climbing hand over 

up rocks “ so perpendicular” that one’s 

nose scraped against their stony bosoms, 
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and turned out. 

Unfortunately, there was no one awake to 
see my magnanimity; and it was too dark 
to see if there had been; so I groped my 
way down, with m upper garments on my 
arm. After “barking” my shins against 
stools and trestles, and being nearly eaten up 
by a big dog in the dark, I sallied out, pre- 
ferring to make my morning ablutions in the 
clear but cold brunnen that plashed and spar- 
kled on the little n before the door, to 
dipping the tip of my nose and the ends of 
my fingers into the pie-dish which had been 
considerately placed for my private use. 

How intensely beautiful that dawn was ! 
with the pine-woods steeped in the deepest 
oe and there a faint, gauzy mist, 

ing self-luminous, marking the course of 
some mountain brook through the forest. 
The gray cliffs stood dark and silent on the 
opposite side of the stream, and one far-off 
snow-peak, just catching the faint reflected 
ight of dawn, ghost-like and faint, 

some spirit lingering on the forbidden 
confines of day. 

How intense was that silence !—broken 
only by the harsh rattle of the torrent and 
the occasional faint tinkle of a cow-bell in 
the distance, or now and then by a spirit- 


with any d 
ited to loo 


sin tints of purple, pink, and crimson, 
and here and there a -peak shone with 
the brightest silver and the reddest gold,— 
enough to send one “clean wud” with their 
exquisite beauty. Down below in the valley, 
the sun had not yet risen, tho hh mabe 
the little columns of blue smoke wreathed 
gracefully upwards in the calm morning air, 
and the lowing of the cows, and the faint 
tinkle of their bells, as they were being driv- 
en to their morning pasture, floated up ever 
and anon in ly diminished tones, that 
seemed to come from some fairy world far 
down in the Alp-caverns. 

Having vaste, we turned our faces again 
to the mountains, and toiled anew through 
the pine-forest, now no longer dark and 
gloomy, pohpeme a with a o meh 
morning light, and sparkling ousan: 
dew-diamonds. 

Up, up! still up! across the little spark- 
ling runlets, tumbling head over heals in 
their hurry to see what sort of a world the 
valley below might be;—up! over masses 
of rock, ankle-deep in rich brown moss, be- 
jew with strawberries and cowberri 
garlanded with raspberries, twisti 
straggling out of their crevices, covered with 
rich ripe fruit;—up! over bits of open turf, 
eralds, set in pure white gravel, 


bleaching stumps standing out like the masts 


of great wrecks—terrible marks of the course 
of the avalanche wind!—up! one 





short bit more of pine-wood, over the split fir 











a monstrous clever thing, but was 
So mt etn em 
say I. 


done 
‘modest. 


, as if he-were not quite certain, but 
rather like to try. 

“Well, just one thimbleful, Joseph, ‘just 
to kill the larve, ye ken.’ Ah! you don’t 
understand, it is a mountain excuse, too. 
Never mind—hand us the becher.” 

Here we breakfasted luxuriously, eking 
out our store with sour milk and crumbly 
new white cheese from - ——. Se 

heardsman eyes me intently, and lon 
Setansornwbeet mkener of man I am. I take 
pity on his thirst for knowledge. ‘ Ein Eng- 
der ?”—I am his friend for life! He has 
heard of ti 80,0007. sent over in the French 
metic: his a 9: son - letter 

a at Innspruck. ‘“ want 
to shoot chamois?” He looks almost sorrow- 
fally at me, but I have gone too far to re- 
treat, and am very valiant. “ Yes, there are 
three up about the Wildgrad Kégle.” That 
is enou tp Adé Andre! Pack up, Joseph. 


F 
Stop a bit, let us load here; we may stum- 
ble on something shootable. I am soon ready; 
but loading with — is a very solemn 
affair, not to be undertaken lightly, or finish- 
ed in a hurry. ’ 
. ate yee dose of stuff out of a cow’s 
orn, which I, in my. ignorance, sup to 
be very badly made Mor shot. i small 
quantity of this he places in the pan of his ri- 


Forbes 
cae 


-2S 
yes 


y rate, if he does, he only uses that pattern 
said by the Fliegende Blatter to be so pop- 
the Gallician deputies of the 
Paul’s- e Parliament. No,-—wrong again; 
he carefully a it to pieces, and making it 
into a round ball, rams it down upon the 
powder; and a most excellent dodge it is, 
Bolon Hawker has only re-discovered an old 
secret, or, more likely, learnt it on the shores 
of the Bodensee; then the patch and 
the ball, and all is ready. we go! 

After leaving the meadow, we entered 
again into the pine forest, which gradually 

more open, the trees more stunted 
and fantastic, and their long straggling arms 
clothed more and more as we ascended with 
the ash-grey baumhaar; dead trees and thun- 
der-riven stumps became frequent, rotting in 
and into the black bog mould, which gives a 
scanty root-hold to the blushing alpen-rose, 
Soon we leave the trees behind us altogether; 
nothing but wild chaotic masses of gravel 
and stones, tossed and heaped one on the 
other, by the fierce avalanche—the very 
rocks grey and crumbling with age; here and 
there patches of black bog, with little oases 
of emerald green turf perched in their centre, 
the black orchis growing thick ts them, 
and perfuming the air yards aroun 

Ere long, even these traces of vegetation 
became more scarce, and the appearance of 
every thing around us wilder and more steril. 
Still the brilliant peaks of the Wil Ké- 
gle gieamed brightly before us, and coned 
us On. 

Our path lay now, steep and rugged, along 
the edge of a ravine, at the bottom of which 
we heard the torrent chafing and roaring 
many a yard below us. There was a preci- 
pitous bank of rocks and screes to our right, 

uite unclimbable, which seemed only to want 

e will—they certainly had the way—to top- 

le us into the abyss. Just as we were turn- 
ing an abrupt angle very gingerly, with our 
eyes fixed on our slippery path, and longing 
for an elephant’s porn to try the sound bits 
from the rotten ones, we suddenly heard 
rushing “sough,” like the falling of a moist 
snow avalanche, and a cloud passed across 
the sun. Glancing hastily unwards, I—yes I, 
in the body at this present, inditing this faith- 
ful description of my chase,—saw, not a hun- 
dred paces from me, an enormous vulture! 
Any thing so fiercely, so terribly grand, as 





this great bird, saw I never before, and can 
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Taid—left it 


ope 
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e me such a feeling of 


almost doubted whether they 

mere muscw volitantes; pro- 

up into the clear bright sky, 

Sorel back. This fellow 

no doubt of—we saw his very 

We were really then chamois-hunt- 

had penetrated into the very den of 

mountain tyrant. No fear of gigs and 

a here; we were above the 

Soon after our friend had d and 

we had recovered from the astonishment in- 

to which his unexpected visit had thrown 

we reached the end of our rpermc on an 

found ourselves at the foot of a wild valley, 


entirely shut in by ranges of lofty cliffs, with 
here and there patches of snow lying on the 


least inclined wo In front, far above 
towered the wild rock masses of the 


aif 


floor of the valley was covered with 
masses of rock and boulder, hurled from the 
surrounding cliffs, and heaps and sheets of 
rough gravel, ground and crushed by the av- 
-dlanches, and fissured by the torrents of 
melted snow. The silence of the —— 
as silent as death itself, was in it; only at 
intervals was heard the whispering ‘sough’ 


ly by some travelling ped- 
of great veneration, but 
one which failed in discovering a single cha- 





$ on 
valley, Joseph showed me, 

the first time, the plant on which these 
extraordinary animals in a great measure 


of this vast vulture so| harsh 


the Latins would have called it if they had 
been aware of its existence. Joseph called 
it “ gemsenkraut,” or chamois herb, and that 
was enough for me. 

Having finished our botanical investi 
tions, we ed on to the upper end of the 
valley, and found that the cliffs, and screes, 
and snow-patches looked uglier and steeper 
the nearer we approached them. However, 
or be declared " nidging” through the lenge 
or be dec! e 
and breadth of the Ty 

Oh ! those screes—those screes ! ] at an 
angle of es knows how mu — the 

orizon—sharp, slaty, angular pieces of stone, 
like savage hatchets, slippery as glass, glanc- 
ing from under our feet, and casting us down 
si eways on their abominable edges, “ slid- 
dering” down by the ton, carrying our un- 
fortunate persons yards below where we 
wanted to go, crashing and clattering, and 
then dancing and bounding far down into 
"y von a worry te a ~ 

wi e bumpings and bruisings the 

treated us too! How Joseph did pw ome 
tize! For my part, mine was a grief “ too 
deep for swears !” 

After ing, still ascending, two or three 
beds of we came to the of the 
first snow-field; not very broad, itis true, but 
lying at a higher angle than I ever thought 
possible, and frozen as hard as marble on the 
surface—one sheet of ice, with an agreeable 
fall of some hundred feet at its lower edge. 
We were in despair! We had now got ex- 
cited and confiden “ blood was up;” 
and here came “ the impossible to stop us.’ 

“But what is it that Joseph has picked 
up from the snow, and is examining so care- 


fully ¢” 
No matter—’twas not what we 


“Yes, there is no doubt of it; they have 
been here, and lately too! See the sharp 











|. ‘They . must. have 


: co te 
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slides, 


in the rock into the next valley. 
above and below, we ex- 
half-a-dozen 


leap to our mouths, But alas! “it was no 

;” there was not a livi ing in sight— 
on barrenness, desolation. 

Our chance of chamois was utterly over 
for the day. Nimporte. Better luck to- 
morrow. ho can feel out of spirits in that 
brisk mountain at here ? ere is the 

i ildgrad Kégle right 


ig 


pretty crack 
jump land- 


rie yy 


ed, at last, utterl 

blown and sick with exertion, the base of 
the rock forming the summit of the moun- 
tain. Hardly giving ourselves time to reco- 
ver, we climbed up the last. sixty or seventy 
feet, of cliff, and I found myself—first this 
time, for a wonder—on.a,small platform, the 
summit of the Wildgrad Kaégle, 

The platform was some ten or twelve feet 
sq) and the only approach to it was on 
the side we ; On every other 
tke cliff ran down in a sheer wall, how deep 
I know, not, for I never could judge of dis- 
tances from above. 

As for describing what we saw from our 
elevated dining-table, it is clean out of the 
question; we saw nothing but mountains—or 
rather the tops of mountains, for we were 
far above the general level of their crests; 
one wide sea of rock and snow surged around 
us; shoreless, no bounding range, no sweet 
glimpses of broad green valleys and glisten- 
ing rivers in the distance; no pretty villages 
nestling cosily under the pine forest—nothing 
but peak on peak, ridge on ridge; bright 
pinnacles and clusters of pinnacles shooting 
up here and there far above the rest into 


es,|the calm blue sky—deep grooves marking 


off or not—we ho along, wishing we 
were kangaroos, till we found a crevice 
which seemed practicable, and down which 
I went with a run—or rather a slide, much 
quicker than was agreeable, being only 
prenan up by my feet coming on Joseph’s 
b shoulders, he taking, as I must con- 
fess he generally did, the lace, where- 
by he always came in for a double allowance 
of stones and gravel, but about which he 
seemed utterly indifferent. 

On reaching the bottom, we found that, as 





the course of distant. valleys, like tide-marks 
on the sea. But no trace of man or beast, 
herb or tree; the very wind that whistled 
past us brought no sound or scent from the 
valleys it but sounded harsh, and 
ary, and dead. Vain, indeed would be the 
effort to convey the slightest idea of the so- 
lemn grandeur of that scence! Manfred? 
Manfred gives the finest and truest picture 
ever perhaps painted of Swiss Alpine sce- 
nery, as seen looking towards the moun- 
tains, or from the cliffs bordering some rich 

ral valley ; but we had passed all that 
ong ago—we were in the very heart of the 
range. ae was still piled on Alp, but we 
had reached the summit of the pile. The 
only valleys we saw were fearful scars in the 
mountain flank, half filled with eternal snow, 
and the crumbling skeletons of dead Alps. 
No sound—no herdsman’s —- cow- 
bell’s tinkle ever reached to way up our 
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Slibowitz (as ioe 
till the hy sa kindly 
exstasies by drawing a dark gray 

whole picture, and pelting us 

flakes, as a gentle hint to be off 

im to his cogitations. It began, 

indeed, to snow in real earnest, and the 
weather looked mighty dark and unpromis- 
ing, 80 we scrambled hastily down the way 


led 


we came, and leaning well back on our alpen- 
stocks with our feet stretched out before us, 
shot down the long sheet of snow, at a con- 


siderably quicker rate than we had ascended ; 
es scornfully past our columnar 
80 


whose fantastic capitals had given us 

trouble in the morning, we reached, 

with many a tumble and much laughter, the 
stony ravine at its foot. 

Scorning to finish the day without drawing 
blood from something besides ourselves, we 
determined to commit slaughter on whatever 
came across us, We soon heard the shrill 
b+ aig of the marmot, and for want 

better game, determined to at least 
one of these exceedingly wide-awake gentle- 
men. Oreeping to the top of a neighboring 
eo we peeped cautiously over into a little 

floored with a confused mass of mossy 
stones and straggling alpen-rosen. Here 
several of these quaint little beasts, half rat, 
half rabbit, were frisking in and out of their 
burrows, cutting’ all sorts of what Joseph 
called ,‘ Burzelbaume,” Anglicé, capers ; little 
suspecting that the all-destroying monster, 
man, had his eye upon them. One fellow, 
the sentinel, took my particular fancy as he 
sat up on his nether end on a large stone. 
There was an ion of unutterable self- 
conceit and conscious wide-awakefulness about 
his blunt muzzle and e incisors that 
was perfectly delicious. I determined 
to bring to i raising my 
have no 

pain, his 


the 
! crack! again and again, in 
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it and the outer wall for the use of the wild- 
hauer. This was to serve us as parlor and 
kitchen and all, except bed-room, which was 
to be sought for in the hay-stack itself. Our 
floor was the bare ps the logs which 
formed the wall were badly jointed, and the 
wind whistled through the gaping cracks in 
the most uncomfortable manner; one could 
almost fancy that it was trying to articulate 
the dreaded word, rheu—matism. 

However, the ever-active Joseph, bustling 
about, found some dry wood, and we made 
a blazing fire on the floor at the imminent 
risk of burning our and slightly thawed 
ourselves ; we continued our researches, and 
found a shallow wooden pail, carefully 
covered over, holding some two gallons of 
sour milk, left by the chsritable hayman 
some fortnight before, for the use of any be- 
nighted hunter who might have the luck to 
stumble on the hut, and one of those abomin- 
able one-1 milking-stools, so common in 
that part of the world, which, having vainly 
endeavored to sit on, and having tumbled 
into the fire in consequence, to Joseph’s in- 
tense amusement, I hurled madly over the 
hay out into the storm. . 

As the clatter made amongst the shingles 
of the roof by its hasty exist subsided, we 
heard a noise which struck terror into both 
our hearts, and would doubtless have chilled 
our very marrow, if it et below 
freezing-point already. i rg-geister ! 
Fly! out into the black storm! over the 
geome into the torrent! before some fear- 

mopping and mowing face, too ghastly 
horrible for human eye-ball to see without 
posynn 2 or human brain to conceive with- 
out ess, gibber out u us from that 
dark corner! Listen: there it is again? 
And—mew-w-w-w-w! down tumbled be- 
tween us a miserable, half-grown, gray kit- 














oF. ey, 
id grabbed and wormed our wa: 


three feet below its 
making unto ourselves each a “ spiracle” or 
= over our respective noses, tried to 


"Now, a bed of short, sweet Alpine 
fragrant with the spirits of a thousand de- 
parted flowers, is as warm, cozy, and elastic 
as a bed ‘can be, but it has one unfortunate 

—the small straws and dust falling 
down the before-mentioned spiracle, tickle 
and titilate one’s unfortunate and nose 
in a most distracting manner; and as you 

the snug economy of your 
‘and let in a rush of cold mountain air, 


usual, 
up his nostril, when I maser A 
rand lese oath rapped out wii 
something whirled over my 
and plamped against the timbers of the 
Dreamil 


stocking-machine, tumbled down 


spiracle, plump into my face. Waking 
i at cle recived that it was the oat 
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the night 
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and when I woke 


wig 


as we could, and took a out into the 
night. The storm had a: away, leaving 
peieatimy Satta with a veil of snow, that 
gleamed faintly under the intense black-blue 
sky. The stars were begining to assume that 
peculiar sleepy, twinkling appearance which 
shows that their night-watch is drawing to 
a close, and everything lay in still, calm rest 

e , 88 Our provisions 
were begining to run short. thanks Pa the keen 
mountain air and our hard work the day before, 
and just as the first cold chill of the approach- 
ing dawn’ began to be felt, we left the cabin, 
shutting up Catchins, and hanging the mar- 
mot on a peg out of her reach, till our re 
turn. 

Our day’s route lay more round to the left 
of the Wildgrad Kégle. The scene was for 
some time a repetition of that of the day 
before, but the cliffs were still more precipi- 
tous and the ravines narrower and more 
difficult to traverse. Many a tumble we got 
for the first hour amongst the boulders cover- 
ed with treacherous moss and cowberry plants, 
but before sunrise we had left all vegetation 
behind us again, and were up amongst the 

and the snow. 

we ascended, we saw a valley to our 
left, filled to the brim with dense mist, which, 
as soon as the sun began to tinge the highest 
peaks, rose in swirling columns, and shut out 
every thing that was not in our immediate 
vicinity. This was advantageous, as, although 
it prevented our seeing, it at the same time 
prevented our being seen from the cliffs before 
we reached our best ground. We toiled on 
steadily, ing vast beds of snow, and oc- 
casionally the roots of some glacier, that 
threw itself into the valleys to our left, climb- 
ing, scrambling, and slipping, but still steadily 
ascending, till we to where Joseph ex- 
pected to fall in with chamois, when we called 
@ halt, and sheltering ourselves behind s 
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of spreading 
ith inconceivable rapidity, would en- 
usin its boiling wreaths, while the 
ever and anon Sanne igh Ch some 
cut a tunne t through 
ml of distant mountains and 


who takes the lid off altogether, and 

the soul out of its larva-case to revel in 

the’ beauties of his domain without 
restraint 


cers in the valley far below; and here and 
there dark ridges, standing sharply up 
from the snow-bed, marked the course of 
mountain ranges, and gave some idea 
of the vast depth of the deposit. 
But wonderfully beautiful as these plains 
were, and strange and wild as they ap 
to an English eye, with a brilliant August 
sun pouring his whole flood oflight and warmth 
upon them, they were not the great points of 
interest to us. Those mighty ranges of cliff, 
rising tier above tier to our right, fretted with 
4 pure white lace-work of fresh fallen snow, 
with here and there vast beds of screes shot 
from above, giving promise of gemsenkraut, 
were the bits we scanned with the greatest 
pe aie weed ar eonpeyay and I 
afraid, upon rest as of v 
secondary importance. obs 
We were ing. along the base of the 
lowest tier of cliff, which had a sort of step 


of snow running along it about half-way up 


pers him 
not have 
moved ten steps towards him without the 
certainty of being discovered; our only 
chance was to get above him and so cut him 
off from the higher ranges. Orawling back- 
wards, we managed to place a low range of 

between ourselves and the cliffs, and 
then making a wide sweep, we reached their 
base at some distance from where the chamois 
was feeding. 

After examining the precipice for some 
time, we found that the only mode of access 
to its summit, here some three or four hundred 
feet above us, was by a sort. of ravine, what 
would be called in the Swiss Alps, a cheminée, 
a species of fracture in the strata the brok- 
en edges of which would give us some foot 
and hand hold: at its upper termination we 
could see the end of a small glacier, slightl 
overhanging the cliff, from which a sm 
stream hn from ledge to ledge, only alive 
in the last hour or two of sun-warmth, giving 
promises, which certainly were fait fully 
fulfilled, of additional slipperiness and dis- 
comfort, But we had no choice; we had 
already spent nearly an hour in our cautious 
circuit. Our scramble, wherever it took 
place, would cost us nearly another before 
we got above our expected prey, and if we 
hesitated much longer, he might take a fancy 
to march off altogether in search of the rest 
of the herd. So up we went, dragging our- 
selves and each other up the wet slippe: 
Trocks, getting a shivering “ swish ” of ion cold 
water in our faces every now and then, till 
we got about half-way up, when, just as we 
were resting for a moment to take b 





we heard a tremendous roar, followed by a 
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pellucycor Be when we 
snow 4 fe gala tumbled 
very wild manner. If we 
we tumbled waist-deep into 
Dn and when we tum 
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above the 
I do not think that J 
found afterwards in to our. cost, 
in one of his involuntary summersets, 
broken the bottle, and narrowly 
ing bayoneted by the fragments: 
we did not know it then, and so 
m in contented ecenne, until 
reached the spot on the cli 


to our right, 
which we had marked as being above our 


yy. Here, however, we found that it was 
impossible to get near enough to the edge to 


over, as the fresh-fallen snow threatened 
pany from the rock and carry 


Fstened for some hint of our friend’s where- 
abouts, and had not waited more than a 
minute, when the faint clatter of a stone far 
» convinced us that he was on the 
move: keeping low, we wallowed along till 
we came to where the crest of the cliff show- 
ing little above the snow, gave us a toler- 
shelter ; carefully crawling to the edge, 
We peeped over, and saw, as we @ 
that the gems had shifted his quarters, an 
as luck would have it, was standing on the 
snow-bed half-way up the cliff, immediately 
below us. 

Trembling, partly with excitement, and 
partly from the under-waistcoat of half-melted 
snow we had unconsciously assumed in our 
serpentine wrigglings, we lay and watched 
the graceful animal below us. He evidently 
had a presentiment that there was something 
“no canny” about the mountain-side; some 
eddy had perhaps reached his delicate nos- 

laden with the taint of an intruder. 

With his head high in the air, and his ears 
pointed forwards, he stood examining—as 
wiser brutes than he sometimes do—every 
geet of the compass but the right. One 
was advanced; one moment more, and 

he would have gone; when crack! close to 


peepee | 
real 


;| but a few 





away over the snow- 


breathless, straining. our eyes 
scarcely expected trace of blood to give us 


ot a drop tinged the unsullied snow at 
the place where he had made his first mad 
bound, nor at the second, nor at the third; 
further on, one ruby-tinged 
hole showed where the hot blood had sunk 
through the melting snow. 

Too excited to feel any uprising of envy, 
hatred, or Bee ye my more fortunate 
companion, I along the white incline, 
leaving him behind reloading his rifle— 
which was always a sort of solemn rite with 
him,—and following, without difficulty, the 
deep indentations of the animal's hoofs, I 
came to where the cliff receded into a sort 
of small bay, with its patch of snow on the 
same plane with the one I was on, but sepa- 
rated from it by a rugged promontory of 
cliff and broken rock. Oautiously I scram- 
bled round the point, removing many a stone 
that seemed inclined to fall and give the 
alarm to the watchful chamois, and peeping 
cautiously round the last mass of rock that 
separated me from the snow-patch, I saw the 
poor brute, standing not more than sixty 
yards from me, his hoofs drawn close together 
under him, ready for a desperate rush at the 
cliff at the first sound that reached him; his 
neck stretched out, and his muzzle nearly 
touching the snow, straining every sense to 
catch some inkling of the whereabouts of 
the mischief he felt was near him. 

With my face glowing as if it had been 
freshly blistered, a dryness and jumping in my 
throat, as if I had just escaped from an un- 
successful display of Mr. Calcraft’s profes- 
sional powers, and my heart thud-thudding 
against my ribs at such a rate that I really 
thought the gems must hear it in the stillness, 
I raised my carbine. Once, at the neck 
behind the ear, I saw the brown hide clear 
at the end of the barrel, but I dared not risk 
such a chance; and so, straining my nerves, 
I shifted my aim to just behind the shoulder, 
ate touch of oe at oe r, ee 

in gases stream at their | 
eration, I saw the chamois shrink convulsive- 








unmixed rejoicing. 
ly moralized over a trout, 
0! the daisies and but- 
: horrible org 
causing ; but it was never, i 
remember right, the jirst trout I had killed 
. My feelings always get finer as my 
gets fuller, particularly if it be a warm 
I have lunched. 
as for the unfortunate gems, we re- 
over him exceedingly ; we shook hands 
; we sat beside him, and on him; 
ined him, carefully, minutely, scien- 
jm stem tostern. I firmly believe 
pick him out at this moment 
thousand ghosts that attend the 
Gemsen Konig, if I had but the 
to fall in with his majesty and his 
ite. 
’s ball had struck him high up on 
but had not inflicted any thing like 
wound. Had we fired or him from 
, he would have scaled the cliffs in a 
and been no more seen, at least by 
U8; as he knew that the mischief was 
age ag ascend—to descend 
possible; and so, getting to a certain 
pounded, he gave me the rare chance 
ot. 


and gazed at the chamois; 


He 
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sh 
we sat 
scene before us—never shall I 

it!—shut in on three sides by stee 

frowning cliffs, in front the precipice, an 


far, far down, the wild valleys, divided 
shivered ridges, rising higher and higher 
they mounted up into the calm, pure snow 

in the of the jutting pro- 

on each side of looking the 

and the “holier” from the compara- 

shade in which we were. Not a sound 

but the occasional faint “ swish” of the water- 
fall that drcined from’ the snow-bed,—not a 
thing now but our two selves standing 

side by side on the snow. We had killed the 
third, and there he lay stiffening between us! 





liquor trickling down his back—how 
we know not, and care not; itis “ 
for icy OO 

When our need is the sorest! 

But it is of no use blaspheming in that man- 
a Joseph ; not rab em ten rene 
an millions 0} spirits you are invok- 

oh, wilt being os bask 


not a drop of water for hours to come, per- 
haps. 


Munching snow only chars one’s lips like 
hot cinders, and the cool “swish” of the 
waterfall there below us only makes one the 
more thirsty. Let us be off out of ear-shot 
of it, at any rate. Take up the gems, and let 
us dream of cool, bubbling runlets and iced 
sour milk as we go. 

Dream! quotha! we must dream of how 
we are to go at all, first, and a very night- 
marey sort re pan Rss pg to pe a 
are regularly pounded; not a vestige of a 
crack or crevice up which to worm ourselves 
in the whole face of the semicircular range of 
- a, — i — ; and moreover, 

ey are all of that upside down, over-hanging 
style, that precludes all climbing. We must 
retrace our steps as we best can, and try 
where we descended. 

“ Well, Joseph, where did we come down— 
eh? Not there! Nonsense !—impossible! 
Yes! too true; there it was; there are our 
tracks in the snow, and the dust and stones 
that were so obliging as to accompany us to 
the bottom, and hanged to them | But 
the cliffhas surely grown since then. It looks 
as high as Gallantry Bower, in dear old North 
Devon.—I wish I were at the top or bottom 
either of that, instead of whereIam! There 
is not a hundred feet difference between them. 
Three hundred feet, the cliff is, if an inch! 
We can never do it! Let us make a cast 
round by the screes, and see if we cannot get 
down that “, 3 

We did so, but found that they were quite 

le. What looked like a continuous 
shoot when seen from below, we found to be 
divided by two or three ledges of rock, and 
the angle at which they lay, rendered it im- 
possible for any thing heavier footed than a 
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at him. 

, you may 

‘dry bine, getting my feet shoul. 

» , F my on i 
ders, I to draw myself up to a } 

ee . Now cane ae done 

turn, amost unpleasant piece nas- 

Seer cee =n ne 

and ‘ Ww 

to scratch tae & ates on firm foot- 

hold. However, I at last got my task sijeinst 

the rock pretty firmly; and Joseph, who had 

2 ome up snow, threw 

me the end of the line, which, after one or 


he was firmly fixed, I him up the end 
felt much relieved of the 
whose rough hide 


peat 
varied occasionally by our being unable to 
to sit down from the narrowness of 
then the strain was terrible. 


, and 
not come sometimes to a broader 
usual, which allowed us to lie 
get an easier hold of the line, as it 
like ot pees over the cliff, we, or 
I, could never have reached the top 
cliff with the gems, and I very muc 
whether either of us would have cared 
much to have done so without it. What was 
ing as well 
a snail 
up the . or iy psn vr he 
strict my range of vision to points imme- 
ly near me. I never felt giddy in my 
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nd my- 
: - The last 
pon Ppa means the easiest or safest; 
in a few moments all three of us, Joseph, 
the chamois, Thode were lying on the 
pov one more alive than the 
As soon as we had recovered 2 little, we 
stumbled back amongst pare ti snow, and 
the half-hidden rocks, one of which had doubt- 
less caused. the untimely emptying of our 
spirit bottle, till_we arrived at the cheminés 
p which we had scramoled in the morning, 
ow mgr lid is one thing, and scramb- 
ling down is r—decidedly more difficult, 
particularly with the addition of a “ beastie” 
twice as large as a well-grown fawn. So we 
decided to return over the small glacier which 
had so  Prrcaerat rola out in our 
ascent, not without a lu ope of findi 
some water in its:delicate green chalices, a 
The small ice-stream on which we pursued 
our thirsty search, flowed down from the 
up r snow-beds through a chasm in the 
cliffs, and lay right across our path. The 
crevasses were sinall easy to traverse, 
though had they been ten times the breadth, 
we should have welcomed them for the pros- 
ool of water they held out. We soon 
iscovered what we wanted, and throwing 
ourselves on the ice, from which the sun had 
long since melted the last night’s snow, 
leaving nothing but the pure water crystal, 
revelled in long draughts of ice-cold water, 
he rae of the consequences. 

e lay there resting ourselves, and oa 
ing down the crevasses for some time. How 
deliciously refreshing was that cool green 
light, filtered through the translucent ice, to 
our eyes, wearied by the eternal glare of the 
snow-fields! I have often wondered why 
no poet had ever chosen one of these same 
crevasses, With its tinkling stream, and fairy 
bridges and battlements of pure green ice, 
bathing in a strange unearthly phosphores- 
cent light, for the home of some glacier 
Undine. Where could one find a fitter palace 
for some delicate Ariel than such places as 
the moulins of the Mer de Glace, the ice- 
grottoes of the Grindenwald, or the Rhone 
glacier, or even the commonest crack in the 
most insignificant sheet of frozen snow. 
How exquisitely beautiful are those little 
emerald ins, fit baths for Titania, filled 
with water so pure and clear that one almost 
doubts its presence, till its exquisite coolness 
touches one’s parched lips! I never wondered 
at the excitement of that enthusiastic French- 


man, who held by the legs to prevent 
wing Eemectf into the arms of the ice- 





him thro ; 
nymph, whom he doubtless saw beckoning to 














grim old d be 
i for the bitter blasts an 
snow-squalls that swept past us; 
and at last, as night closed in, we found our- 
more in the little cabin, that 
quite home-like to us, and which we 
fancied more than once in the course of 
day that we should never see again, with 
ing pound us, “ making a tail” 
chamois, and welcoming us as old 
We did not dawdle long over our 
which consisted principall of the 
marmot, broiled on the embers, and 
t from the neighboring torrent, 
into our hay beds, wet and 
enough, with our brains in a whirl 
excitements of the day, and 
up to care for tickling 
feline impertinences. 
0 collect my thoughts half 
ng to co my thoughts, 
was but a p aan and that 
work pee BE de but on 
t @ gems re- 
ven ble for 
elt from head to 
groaned qui 
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seeming more like uneas 
alities which we had 


a3 


But we tarried not long; we burned to 
show our trophy “at home;” and we sped 
down the Oe reach 


distress. 
supposed 
broken 
neck, I ind 4 
thought that I would gy 4 


rather astonished when 


they rejoiced in their mistake, and with my 
hat crowned with flowers by many a rosy 


inspection, and myself once again in 
the little ‘chamber, looking out upon the 
torrent and the cliff. 


I cannot linger over the simple pleasures 
of that evening; as Shallow says, ‘‘the heart 
is all.” “Jenkins of the Post” may love to 
record his reminiscences of a ball at Almack’s, 
or an “wsthetic tea” at the Comtesse of 
—— Cassé’s ; ve such oa 

‘ways bring as much pain as pleasure to me, 
making me yearn for those free days spent 
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N caaidiatineeons et@ev anes alain 
ble of trades, 
like an 


and as destitute of any thing 
modus i a0 that of 


passed through, and its gradual elevation to a 
Sepestuble jecition in the manufactures of 
“ oe impoesibl to state with any d f 
t is im C) with any degree o' 
accuracy the time when it first Sicaste an 
indispensable requisite of the toilet; but by 
what we can glean a yn eee Reever 
it would to have been o tian 
; The Greeks and Romans used combs 
le of boxwood, which they obtained as 
we do, from the shores of the Euxine Sea, and 
the. mountain-ridge of Oytorus, in Galatia. 
ing to Guasco, a modern Italian au- 
thor, combs were also formed of silver, iron, 
bronze, but in no instance do we find the 
modern material, shell or horn. In addition 
to. the wooden combs found in their tombs, 
it has been proved that the Egyptians had 
ivory combs, toothed on one side, which 
ually came into use among the Greeks 
and Romans; but from specimens of the re- 
mains found at Pompeii, with representations 
on the Amyclwan tables, it would seem that 
the Greeks, who were remarkably studious 
and careful in ing their hair, used them, 
with teeth on both sides, exactly similar to 
our small-tooth-combs. 
The medisval progress of the comb exhib- 
its, like that of every thing else of its class, 


‘ of ue trory 


much curious elaboration with bat litle im 
of the BO there is a re woe 
ivory ou he rains of Ink 
some 


female attire, at a time 
p their hair in» 


. burned and ruined the city 
in 1836 


In modern days the comb probably reached 
its most costly and ornamental state at the 
court of Louis XIV., where hair-dressing was 
an art more appreciated and often better paid 
than the higher efforts of genius. Combs of 
ivory and of tortoise-shell, richly inlaid with , 

and pearl, formed an essential adjunct 
of the toilet of the court beauties. In Great 
Britain the fabrication of horn into combs was 
@ very ancient F mer chiefly in Yorkshire 
and the midland counties. But towards the 
end of the last century the increased demand 
for combs caused ers to establish them- 
selves all over the country; and in Scotland 
there were one or two houses of some emi- 
nence in the trade at the period—some 
twenty-five years back—at which we have 
now arrived. It was, however, one of those 
trades that, as its artificers were concerned, 
would not stand investigation. Making combs 
on nearly the same principles as those pursued 
by their forefathers—that is, by simply cutting 
out the interspace between the teeth, with 
various sorts and sizes of saws—its followers, 
barely entitled to the name of skilled work- 
men, were dissipated, unsettled, and irregular 
in their habits. 

We come now to treat of the grand era in 
the comb trade—of the time when it was 
destined, like the great staple manufactures 
of our country, to undergo a revolution. The 
introduction of machinery and steam-power, 
with the division of labor, is suggestive of an 
important stride in the progress of the trade. 
About the year 1828 Mr. Lynn invented a 
machine of a singularly ingenious design, 
having for its principal object that of cutting 
two combs out of one plate of hor» or shell i 
and two years afterwards Stewart, Rowe 
& Oo. commenced the manufacture in Aber- 
deen. To the first of these circumstances the _ 
trade was indebted for the successful idea of 
a machine, which affected at the same time 
a saving of half the material, and an increase 
of produce almost inconceivable. To the 
latter it is still more indebted for the first 





application of steam-power to the machinery; 








riable effect of elevating alike the char- 
ter of the produce and the pr: 
We most iately represent the 
ombined effect of these improvements on 
‘trad with us 


with an intelligent cicerone in the 
of aa LF erks 2 the office, = 

our inv ions, and as an essen 
I , were first shown specimens of 
6 various kinds of raw material. In the 
of sole, borne sc ed bc sin ¢ 

( orns, and hoofs. ivory, 
our day, is reserved almost exclusively for 
ie manufacture of small-tooth combs, which 
ma branch of the ivory trade distinct 
from the one before us. Of the first of these 
materials, tortoise-shell, that best adapted to 
manufacturing purposes is the shell, or scales 
ofa horny contexture which inclose the sea- 
Testudo imbricata. It is found in 
all warm latitudes; but the best species are 
ous to Hindostan, the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and the shores of the Red Sea. The 
price we are apt to think excessive. At 
present it is thirty-five shillings per pound, 
and ten years ago it was nearly double that 
t forms however a valuable article 
of importation. There are two chief divi- 
sions in horn, buffalo and ox horns, both of 
which are imported from various parts of the 
Buffalo horn is for the most part 
used in the manufacture of knife-handles, 
and such articles, in the cutlery trade. In 
combmaking it is chiefly used for dressing- 
combs, and, generally speaking, all combs of 
# deep black color are formed of this mate- 
The best buffalo-horns are obtained 
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buffalo of Thibet and Siam—all lay 
Rae's panes 2G fifty 
ra ce at the steam-engi 

horse-power, and the largest of thie Hortiay- 
tal kind in Scotland, we proceeded to see 
the first stage of the manufacture, where 
horns are cut into assorted sizes by a circu- 
lar saw. A horn is twice cut transversely, 
and afterwards, if a large one, longitude 
nally. The ie or extremities here cut off 
are sent to Sheffield, where they are con- 
verted into table-knife and umbrella han- 
dies; and for this p sixteen thousand 
horns can be cut up in a week. Instead of 
being divided in this manner, the hoofs are, 
after being boiled a certain time, to render 
the fibre soft, cut into two pieces; or rather 
the sole is stamped out by vertical punching- 
machines of the same i conforma- 
tion. 

The horns and hoofs thus cut are then 
brought in pieces into the pressing depart- 
ment. The first thing that strikes the visi- 
tor on entering is the peculiar an ily dis- 
tinguishable odor of burnt horn, which in- 
deed is predominant. throughout the works. 
This arises from the high temperature neces- 
sary to the fabrication of horn, which to a 


. | greater or less extent effects decomposition 


of the material, and is invariably accom 

nied with the ER oragery of the peculiar 

Sr which create the odor. Along the 
oor of this department are thirty-six fur- 


p- | naces of a peculiar construction, and at each 


port such a weight on the frontal-bone, if 
we recollect that an English ox-horn weighs 
only a single 


oe - 
‘Ox-horns, the staple of comb-makers, are | th 


imported with hides from South America, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and New South 
Wales. The imports, however, are chiefly 
from the enormous herds of South American 
black-cattle, which have multiplied to such 
an extent in the Brazilian territories, that 
they are now slaughtered for the sake of 
their hides and horns, and their carcasses left 
to be devoured by the innumereble carnivo- 


of these a man and boy were busily engaged 
in shaping the cut horns into flat plates, by 
heating the pieces, and then cutting them to 

e required with knives. They were 
then inserted between screw-blocks, and 
pressed flat. If, however, the plates are re- 
quired for stained combs, as the ter 
part of them are, a different mode of press- 
ing is pursued. Into a rectangular cast- 
iron trough about two and a 


b 
of iron hot-plates are put; they are then 
oiled on their surface, and the plates of horn 


feet long 
twelve inches wide and deep, a number 
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led to the application of hydraulic pres- 
sure: The two portions of the hoof, after 
boiled a second time in a number of 

little troughs, with a steam-jet in each of 
them to preserve the necessary temperature, 
the excrescences still adhering are pared off. 
They are then transferred to an adjoining 
room, where sixteen hydraulic presses are in 
operation; and here are subjected to a pres- 
sure of three hundred tons, with a degree of 
precision that is astonishing. 

come out of the press in the form of 
small, sem’ mt, rectangular plates, 
having on_each side the rounded projection 
or. observable on most side-combs. 
To illustrate the resistless force of this pres- 
sure, we were informed that the very steel 
dies which give shape to the hoof are soon 
crushed and worn out; and it was not with- 
out some nice calculation and experiment 
that the application of hydraulic pressure to 
the was su lly attained. Af- 
ter having received the necessary formation 
by the various modes of pressing, the plates 
are laid aside to dry ina room where a high 
is preserved by means of steam- 

pipes, and where they are also assorted into 
ifferent sizes, and squared with 


edges 
circular -saws. The number: of such plates, 
of shell, horn, and hoof, in stock at the time 
of our visit, was somewhere about four mil- 


this they are distributed to the 
processes in order -- the first of 
which is the teeth. Certain classes 
of horn-plates, however, are subjected to a 
farther process of planing on the surface 


y | arranged for 





sis of all the modern improvements in comb- 
making. On benches around the apartment, 
in close proximity to each other, were twen- 
ty-four “ twinning-machines” — the inven- 
tion, with its subsequent improveinents, to 
which we have referred. h of these ig 
worked by a: man, with an. attendant. who 
keeps up a supply of hot plates from the fires 
at purpose in the centre of the 
room. It is impossible without diagrams to 
explain the principles and construction of 
this apparatus ; but there can be no mistak- 
ing its etfect. A plate of horn, after being 
heated, is placed on a small iage within 
the cast-iron frame. of the machine, which 
travels by means of a particular arrangement 
of gearing on parallel slides. Immediately 
over this are two angular-shaped chisel-like 
cutters, which, on the appeneron of motive 
power, descend on the horn with an alter- 
nating motion, and an inconceivable degree 
of rapidity and force. Before we could well 
see, far less understand, the rationale of the 
process, we were shown the horn cut in two 
pieces—one half literally taken out of the 
other, and each presenting the well-defined 
outline of a comb. In this cutting depart. 
ment resides the perfection of that beautiful 
mechanism that revolutionized the trade and 
reduced it to mathematical precision. To 
appreciate this we have only to look at the 
increase it has effected in the production. A 
combmuker of the old school could not per- 
haps, with all his skill, cut more than eighty 
or a hundred combs per day; while with this 
machinery a man and boy will cut upwards 
of two thousand of the same kind, and with 
&@ consumption of only half the material. 
The finer dressing-combs, and all small-tooth 
combs, are still cut by circular saws in the 
next department. Here, however, a mode- 
rately curious visitor will not linger. A 
dense atmosphere of horn dust fills the large 
apartment, and gives to every thing within 
its inflnence the white appearance that dis- 
tinguishes a flour-mill, to which indeed at 
first sight it bears a striking resemblance. 
From the notes we took, we learn that here 
there are wheels on the fine self-acting ma- 
chinery, in connection with the cutting and 
pasees of combs, that revolve 5000 times 
a minute, and saws so delicately fine as to 
cut forty teeth within the space of an inch. 
We inquired as to the effect on the ope- 
ratives of this animalized atmosphere, and 
were informed that it was not known to be 








D ion of 
ded with considerable anti-mi- 
At all events it is.certain 


combs are thus eut and twin- 


as “thinning on the outer 


must have been a joint in each alter- 
nate link, we nevertheless failed to discover. 
It is in this department that the teeth are 
smoothed and rounded—an operation tech- 
nically termed “ grailling”—which is effect- 
éd by different sorts of cutting rasps. So 
far as the making or formation is concerned, 

combs are now finished. 

At the opposite side of the buildings we 
were taken to the department where the 
staining is carried on. This will be better 
understood if described as the imitation on 
the various classes of combs of the natural 
diversity of tint in tortoise-shell. The horn, 
pS map in plates, 3 in the side-combs, ee 

r being “ twinned,” as in dressing-com 
is fenested in diluted nitric ald which 
With its characteristic acticn on all organi 
tissnes, creates a deep and permanent yellow 
stain. This resembles the ground color of 
tortoise shell ; and to produce the variegation, 
the horns are then treated with a particu- 
lar composition of red oxide of lead, with 
certain alkaline compounds, which has the 
effect of neutralizing the action of the acid, 
and imprinting a stain of a deep em Ore 
lor. r being corel washed, dried, 
and polished, the surface of the combs pre- 
sents the beautiful and natural appearance 
desired. Indeed, the imitation is.so. perfect 
in the best classes of stained combs, that a 
practised observer can only detect it. We 


putting together of the handles. And th 
is a de i 


is that of polishin 
wheels, covered wi 
grees of After this they are des- 
~~ to the warehouse, to be assorted the 


ca 
fords constant work to about twenty wo- 
men. 

We were finaly shown the patterns of the 
different kinds of combs, many of them ex- 

ingly beautiful; but we can notice 

them in regard to number. Of i 
combs (counting the different sizes of all the 
patterns), there were 605; ladies’ braid- 
combs, 612; ladies’ side-combs, 525; .pocket, 
small-tooth, horse combs, and sundry articles, 
186: in all, 1928 different: varieties. 


costs L.600 a year. 
There are so many beautiful instances of 
the division of labor that the task of select- 





ing is not easy. But let us take the cheapest 
article in the trade ; namely, the side-combs, 
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At the time of our visit there were ‘em- 
pre men and boys, and 164 women— 
620 ly four times the 


employed in the comb-trade in all 
when the house commenced busi- 
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From the National Era. 
A REMINISCENCE 
BY ALICE CAREY. 

SS four or five years ago, there came to 
reside in the neighborhood in which I 
then lived a family consisting of three per- 
sons—an old lady, a young man, and a child 

of some fourteen years. the 

took was divided by a little strip of w 

from my own home; and I well remember 
how rejoiced I was on first seeing the blue 
smoke curling up from the high red chimneys, 
for the house had been a long time vacant, 
and the of having near neighbors 
ve me t. Perhaps, too, I was not the 
less pleased that they were new neighbors. 
We are likely to under-estimate persons and 
things’we have continvally about us; but let 
separation come, and we learn what they 
were to us. A of this—in the little 
grove f have en of I remember there was 
an oak taller by a great deal than its 
fellows ; a thousand times I have felt as 
th its mates must be oppressed with a 
i sense of degradation, and really wished 
the axe were laid atits root. At one 
day I heard the ringing strokes of that fatal 
instrument, and, on inquiry, was told that the 
woodman had received orders no longer to 
spare that tree. bg I listened at first— 
every stroke was like the song of victory ; 
then the gladness subsided, and I to 
marvel how the woods would look with the 
monarch fallen; then I thought, the glory 
will have departed, and began to reflect on 
myself as having sealed its death warrant, so 
that when the crash, telling that the mighty 
was fallen, woke the sleeping echoes from the 
hills, I cannot tell how sad an echo it waked 








“The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept.” 

A little farther on, but in full view of its 
stunted cypresses and white headstones, was 
the waatidant burial grounds generally I 
have no , but from this particular one 
I was accustomed, even from a child, to turn 
away with something of superstitious horror. 
I could never forget how Laura Hastings saw 
a light burning there all one winter night, 
after the death of John Hine, a wild, roving 
fellow, who never did any real harm in his 
life to any one but himself hastening his own 
death by foolish excesses. Nevertheless, his 
ghost had been seen more than once, sitting 
on the cold clay mound beneath which the 
soul’s expression was fading and crumbling 
into dust—so, at least, said some of the oldest 
and most pious inhabitants of our village, 
There, too, Mary Wildermings, a fair young 
girl who died, more sinned against than sin- 
ning, had been heard to sing sad lullabies 
under the waning moon sometimes, and at 
other times had been sitting by her sunken 
grave, and braiding roses, as for a bridal, in 

er hair. True, I never saw any of these 
wonderful things; but a spot more likely to 
be haunted by the unresting spirits of the bad 
could not readily be imagined. The woods, 
thick and full of birds, along the roadside, 
thinned away toward the desolate ridge, where 
briers grew over the grave-mounds, and abont 
and through the fallen palings, as they would, 
with here and there a little clearing among 
weeds and thistles and high matted grass, for 
the making of a new bed. 

It was the twilight of a beautiful summer 
day as I walked down the grassy lane and 
past the lonesome graveyard to make my first 
call at the cottage, feeling, I scarcely knew 
why, strangely sad. By an old broken bridge 
in the hollow between the cottage and the 

veyard I remember that I sat down, and 
‘or a long tite listened to the trickling of the 
water over the pebbles, and watched the 
golden patches of sunlight till they quite 
faded out as “ came still evening on, and twi- 
light gray, that in her sober livery all things 


So quietly I sat that the mole, beginning 
its blind work at sunset, loosened and stirred 
the ground beneath my feet, and the white, 








, ' Ncno v 
fal stanza of the el 
oping bird. . I distinctly caught the 


up, Isaw meepoening slowly, with 
and eyes upon the groan’ a 
exceeding andsome 


rtunity 
have 


, pushed away from 
ing neglectedly over the 


as I watched him ascend- 

ite hill, rage | very much as 
wantonly slighted some claim 
, though I could not possibly 


he 


-had upon him ould 
ve the Pot pal turning ill-humoredly 


ee I with a quick step toward the 


_ A golden-haired young girl sat in the win- 
dow reading, and on my approach arose and 
Teceived me with easy gracefulness and well- 
courtesy, but during my stay her manner 
did not. once border ys cordiality. She 
was very beautiful, but her beauty was like 
that of statuary. The mother I did not see. 
She was, as I was told, slightly indisposed, 
and, on begging that she might not be disturb- 
ed, the daughter readily acquiesced. Every 
thing about the place indicated people ac- 
customed to refined and elegant habits, but 
whence they came, how long they proposed 
to remain, and what relation the posse mat 
sustained to the other members of the family 
I confess I would gladly have known. 
ing a flute on the table, I spoke of mu- 
sic, for I conceived it to belong to the absent 
aan I received no enlightenment, 
wever; and as the twilight was already 
falling deeply, I felt obliged to take leave, 
without obtaining even a glimpse of the per- 
son whom I had pictured in imagination as 
young and fair, and of course agreeable. 

The sun had been set some time, but the 
moon had risen full and bright, so that I felt 
no fear even in passing the graveyard, but 
ia a one 5 4 I had done os 

reach’ e gate, I pansed to thin 

the awful mystery of life and death 





Speer tileen |e 


g, 


ting tempt- 
ed are folded away beneath the shroud from 
the humiliating ces of pity—from the 
cold eyes of pride. We have need to be 


of death were not bordered by the golden 
shadows of the morning of immortality—if 
deep in the darkness were not sunken the 
foundations of the white bastions of peace— 
it were yet an inestimable privilege to lay 
aside the burden of life, for life becomes— 
sooner or later, a burden, an echo among 
ruins. 

In the corner of the burial ground, where 
the trees are thickest, a little apart from the 
rest, was the grave of Mary Wildermin 
and year after year the blue thistles bl 
and faded in its sunken sod. 

The train of my reflections naturally sug- 
gripes and, turning ~ eyes in _ direc- . 
tion of her resting p) saw, or tt 
I saw, the outline of a human me I 
remembered the story of her ost, 
and at first little doubted that I d it, 
and felt, I own, a tumult of strange feeling 
on finding myself thus alone so near a ques- 
tionable shape. 

Then, I said, this is some delusion of the 
senses; and I my hand over my eyes, 
for an uncertain glimmer had followed my 
intensity of gaze. I looked towards the cot- 
ee ee eee of a 
human habitation, but all there was dark—a 
cloud had passed over the moon, and, without 
venturing to look towards the haunted grave, 
I withdrew from the gate, very lightly; 
nevertheless, it creaked as I did so. Any 
sound save the beating of my own heart gave 
me courage; and when I had walked a little 
way, I turned and looked again, but the dense 
shadow would have prevented my seeing 

Mad been there. Cer- 


rson usually, if she 

ildermings, and if she 

— buried in the graveyard across the 
w 
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I sat under the apple tree by the 

ts, I heard the sweet mellow 

at the cottage?” said the house- 

me, one night: “it sounds to me 
it: were in the corner of the 


as Sedadiche eugtrund whee 
encircling the right ear with 
ed for some minutes eagerly, 

to express her conviction 

the result of no mortal 


ncy. 
“DU yomserer tear ‘of- 9 ghost playing the 
flute?” said I, | 

“A flute!” she answered, indignantly, 
“ it’s @ flute, just as much as you are a flute; 
and for the sake of enlightening your blind 

ing, I'l go to the graveyard, night 
will go with me.” 
* Come on.” 

So, under the faint light of the crescent 
moon, we took our way together. Gradually 
be — became caves and wma 8 

te away. my trembling 

on to walk faster, lest the ghost 

should'vanish too; and she acceded to my 

wish with silent alacrity, that convinced me 

— of the sincerity of her expressed be- 
ef. 

Just as we began to ascend the hill, she 
sto’ suddenly, saying, 

“There! did you that ?” 

I answered that I heard a noise, but that 
it was no unusual thing to hear sounds of the 
sort in an inhabited neighborhood at so early 


an hour. 
It was the latching of the gate at the grave- 
yard. She answ solemnly. 

‘* As you value your immortal soul, go no 


farther.” 
that a ghost would have 


In vain I 
no need to tch the gate. She positively 





in some 
bs ey can <0 with this. 
ww hushed and solemn the graveyard 
seemed! ‘I was half afraid, as I looked in— 
quite startled, in fact, when latching and on. 
latching the gate, to determine whether the 
sound I had heard were that or not, a rabbit, 
roused from its light sleep, under the fallen 
grass, sped fleetly across the still mounds to 
the safer shelter of the woods. I saw noth- 
ing else, save that the grass was trampled 
to a narrow path leading towards Mary's 
grave. 

During the summer, I sometimes saw the 
young girl in the w and IT noticed that 
she neither gathered flowers nor sang with 
the birds; but would sit for hours in some 
— shadow, without moving her position 
in the least, not even to push away the light 
curls which the wind blew over her cheeks 
and forehead, as they would. She seemed 
to neither love nor seek haman companion- 
ship. Once only I noticed, and it was the 
last time she ever walked in the woods, that 
he whom I so to be her brother was 
with ~ pote not sit in —, as 
— it wi —- and leaning 
heavily on the arm of or ‘aibindeat, who 
several times swept off the curls from her 
forehead, and bent down, as if kissing her. 

A few days afterwards, being slightly in- 

i I called in the village doctor. Our 


conversation, naturally enough, was of who 
was sick and who was dead. 

“ Among my patients,” he said, “there is 
none that interests me so deeply as a little 


girl at the cottage—indeed, I have scarcely 
thought of anything else, since I knew that 
she must die. A child,” he continu- 
ed; “she seems to feel neither love of life 
nor fear of death—nor does she either weep 
or smile; and though I have been with her 
much of late, I have never seen her sleep. 
a no _ wears a — 
expression, but her arge, melancholy 

eyes are wide open all the time.” 
The second evening after this, though not 
quite recovered m I called at the cot- 
tage, in the hope of being of some service to * 
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pinned it close over the shut lids— 

*Itis strange, but the child would never in 
life close her eyes—her mother, they say, died 
in watching for one who never came, and the 

was watchful and sleepless from the first.” 

next day, and the next, it was dull 

and :ainy—excitement and premature ex- 

had induced a return of my first in- 

, 80 that I was not at the funeral. 

Iaaw, however, from my window, prepara- 

tions for the burial—to my surprise, in the 
lonesome little graveyard by the woods. 

In the course of a fortnight, I prepared 
for'a visit of condolence to the cottage, but, 
on reaching it, found the inhabitants gone— 
the place still and empty. 

On my return, I stopped at the haunted 
burial ground—close by the grave of 

was that of the stranger child. 
The briers and thistles had been carefully 
cat away, there was no slab and no name 
over either, but the blue and white violets 
were planted thickly about both. That they 
dept well, was all I knew. 


From Household Words. 
THE SHADOW OF MARGERY PASTON. 
SUGGESTIVE book, “ The Paston Let- 
ters; Original Letters, written during the 
reigns of Henry the Sixth, Edward the 
Fourth, and Richard the Third:” the private 
history of a family of rank, some four centu- 
ries ago. In this collection of ancient me- 
npr of domestic life, we trace the nature 

the contests between themselves of a 





poor, ambitious, and turbulant aristocracy, 
when the 14, wrigadinsiy strong arm was para- 
mount over law: we see the growth of that 


Power which was derived from the profitable | house 


exercise of industry; and view the middle 
Classes, amidst the partial oppression and 
contempt of the high-born, securing 
themselves a firm position and a strong 





es, 
obn ge from mother, touching 
good- ween her daughter Marge- 
P. and Ric. Oalle, who were after marri- 
together.” 
The shadows ot Oe eee lady and her 
ae a we try to piece out 


this antie weed peared will ; “ime 
great duke o ‘olk is preparing to di 
sess him of it, not by the feeble writs of the 
King’s Court at Westminster, but by oo and 
scaling ladder. On the return of the lady 
she receives unwelcome intelligence. Her 
chaplin, Sir James Gloys, has intercepted a 
letter addressed to her daughter. The you 
lady is the object of constant anxiety an 
suspicion—watched—persecuted. Up to the 
age of twelve or fourteen she had seen little 
of her Lag sig Pa had been a welcome in- 
mate in the ily of Sir John Fastolf, at 
Caister ; who, in his caresses of the fair girl, 
indulged the strong affection which old men 
generally feel towards a ere and endear- 
ing child. He had no n of his own, 
and little was, therefore, a real 
solace to the ancient warrior. There was 
another child, a few years older than Marge- 
ry, who was admitted to play, and to learn 
out of the same book, wi daughter of 
the Pastons. This was Richard Calle, the only 
son of an honest and pai ing man, who 
acted in the capacity of a steward for Sir 
John Fastolf, and conducted many of the 
com affairs with which the old knight 
amused himself in the evening of a busy 
life—his friends complaining of “the yearly 
great damage he beareth in disbursing his 
money about shipping and boats, keeping a 
at Yarmouth to his great harm, and 
receiveth but chaffer and ware for his corns 
and his wools, and then must abide a long 
day to make money.” * ' 
*“Paston Letters;” edited by A. Ramsay, 











— &O my mother, 
outed” y 





aston. 
why am I thus perse- 


“ Persecu: foosooth!” responds the 
elder dame; “I took other rule with my 
daughters; and well do I remember that 
when Elizabeth Olere, my niece, tried to in- 
tercede with me for her wilful cousin Mary, 


ef, | forasmuch as she had been ‘beaten once in the 


sage of “The Olerk’s Tale” of Chaucer, where 
Grisildis has her infant daughter taken from 
nae, under pretence that it is to be put to 


« at the to speaken 
pps tothe ser 
as he was a worthy gent 
she kiss her chi! 





The door of the chamber is hastily opened, 
and an old servant stands before Margery 
with a face of affright. All in that household 
love the gentle maiden ; and so the old man, 
seeing the tear in her eye, bids her be of good 
cheer, for though his worshipful mistress is 
now in a somewhat impatient humor, and 
demands her instant attendance in the Oaken 
parlor, she is a good lady at h and would 
soon forgive any slight cause of offence. 

Dame Paston has called in two allies to 
constitute, with herself, the tribunal that is 
about to sit in be ent on ee past Paston. 
Dame Agnes Paston, the mother of the 
late heir of Oaister, sits at the table with her 


ter-in-law and the priest. 

ry enters; and, in a moment, is 
kneeling at the feet of her mother, with the 
accustomed reverence of child to parent. 
“ Oh, minion,” says the mother, “rise, I 
beseech you; it is not for such as you to 
kneel to a poor forlorn widow, left with few 
worldly goods. Mistress Calle has plenteous- 
ness il onmene her, and has nothing to ask of 
the world’s gear. She has her house at 
Framlingham, and her full store at Norwich. 
Mistress, know you the price of salted hams 
at this present? Are pickled herrings plen- 
teous? We have some wool in loft, which 
we should not be unwilling to exchange for 


*“Paston Letters.” 





week or twice, and sometimes twice in a day, 
and had her head broken in several places,* 
I told her that it was for warning and en- 
sample to all forward maidens who dared to 
think of love or marriage without their 
parents’ guidance, And with the help of my 
worthy lord, the good Sir William Paston, 
Knight, and Judge of His Majesty’s Court of 
the Common Pleas—His Majesty Henry the 
Sixth gave him two robes and a hundred 
marks yearly; and may God him preserve 
upon his throne——” 

The priest and Mistress Margaret drown 
the old lady’s somewhat disloyal grati- 
tude (seeing that the House of York is in 
the ascendant) by judicious clearings of the 
voice, as they prepare to read the intercepted 
letter of Richard Calle, with sundry glosses. 

“Minion,” says the mother, “know you 
this superscription?” , 

“Tt is a letter from my own Richard,” cries 
the delighted girl; “ will you give it me?” 

“ Assuredly not. It convicts you of being 8 
false liar,—or it lies itself. Did you not, with 
the fear of close custody, and bread and 
water, and may be some healing stripes, before 

our eyes, affirm that there was no contract 
tween the and yourself?” 

“Mother, I own my sin ; I did affirm it, but 
I was wrong, and I am penitent.” 

“ Vile brethel!” exclaims the mother. 

“ She mentioned it not, even under the seal 
of confession,” adds the priest. 

“Yes, once in the week or twice, and 
sometimes twice a day, and she made an ex- 
cellent wife, by reason of the frequent beat- 
ings and brought oe be children accordant,” 
soliloquises the old lady. 

“ Daughter, I conjure you to hear what 
this vile Richard Calle sayeth to you. Tell 
me that it is false—tell me that he is a bold 
liar, when he affirmeth that you are con- 

* “ Paston Letters,” 
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you shall at once have. aj) free- 


i reasonable pleasure ; but if not—” 
Listen.’ 


what this abominable bill im- 
ports. ease to read.” 

*To Mistress Paston : . 

4‘ Mine own lady and mistress, and before 
God-very true wife, I, with h all, very 
sorrowfully recommend me u jm, as he 
that cannot be merry, nor shall be. 
tilhit’be otherwise with us than it is yet ; for 
this life that we lead now is neither pleasure 
to God nor to the world, considering the great 
band of =e that is made betwixt us, 
and also the great love that hath been, and as 
I trast yet is, betwixt us, and as on my part 
never greater. Wherefore I beseech Almighty 
God comfort us as soon as it pleaseth Him ; 
for us that ought of very 6 to be most 
together, are most asunder. Meseemeth it is 
a thousand years ago that I spake with 

»” 


Margery here bursts into a passion of tears ; 
and her mother, almost weeping too, a 
lates, “My poor child!” The priest looks 
at the lady somewhat spitefully, and pro- 


4] had liever than all the good in the world 
Imight be with you. Alas! alas! good lady 
fall remember they what they do that 
keep us thus asunder. Four times in the year 
are they accursed that let matrimony’ ” 

“ Accursed are they ?” exclaims the priest. 
“Ban and anathema against us, my worshipful 
lady! But there are others, I wot, that the 
Ohurch holds accursed; and this base me- 
chanical be one of them, if I mistake not. Did 
I not once hear him say—for the varlet ever 
had privilege to speak in this house, when his 
betters held their peace—did I not hear him 
once say that his father had told him that he 
had seen the heretic priest, John Waddon, 
burnt at Framlingham, and that he (shame 
that such an unbeliever might presume to 
7 upon matters of the Church !) thought 

at the knowledge of the truth was not 
advanced by snch terrors, and that those who 
lit the fires for the Lollards had no sanction 
inthe Gospel of Christ. For mine own part, I 
well believe that he has seduced our daughter 
from her obedience by his false and damnable 
opinions. Mistress Margery, did he never 
open in your presence the book of that arch 
heretic, John Wiclif, which is called, ‘The 
Book of the New Law’—the book which, in 
the Constitution of Archbishop Arundel, was 
forbidden to be read, under pain of the greater 
excommunication ?” 

_ The maiden answers not. The priest, look- 
pe eee at Mistress Margaret Paston, 
her if she did not think that there was a 
possibility of such a devilish corruption having 
gone forward ; and Mistress Margaret, her 
cheek coloring a deep red, and then having 
an ashy paleness, speaks no more for good or 
evil to her daughter, but quails before the 
He has her secret. There is a 
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treasured volume in that house, which has 
been carefully locked up for halt a century, 
to be looked upon in the secret hour, when 
pares Sperrnce ens and in the hour of 
tribulation, when careful eyes are waking. 
With Richard Calle, Mistress had 
often spoken of this book; althou 
possess it was to risk a charge of “ Lollardie,” 
with all its penalties. The priest sees his 
triumph; and proceeds to make an end of as 
much of the letter as he chooses to read :— 

‘“**T understand, lady, ye have had as much 
sorrow for me as any gentlewoman hath had 
in the world, as would God all that sorrow 
that ye have had had rested upon me, and 
that ye had been discharged of it; for I wis, 
lady, it is to me a death to hear that ye be 
entreated otherwise than ye ought to be ; this 
is a painful life that we lead. I cannot live 
thus without it be a great displeasure to 
God.’ ” 

“He thought not of God’s displeasure when 
he presumed to speak of love to a daughter 
of the Pastons,” says the priest. “A grand- 
daughter of Sir William Paston, one of his 
Majesty’s Justices,” mutters the ancient lady. 
Sir James continues to read the missive :— 

‘ *T suppose they deem we be not ensured 
together and if they do so I marvel, for then 
they are not well advised, remembering the 
- that I brake to my mistress at the 

ginning, andI suppose by you, both; and ye 
did as ye ought to do of very right; and if ye 
have done the contrary, as I have been in- 
formed ye have done, ye did neither con- 
sciencely, nor to the pleasure of God, without 
ye did it for fear, and for the time, to please 
such as were at that time about you; and if ye 
did it for this cause, it was a reasonable cause, 
considering the great and importable calling 
upon ye that ye had ; and many an untrue tale 
was e to you of me, which, God know it, 
I was hever guilty of.”* 

“ And now, pretty Mistress Margery,” says 
Sir James, “ will you affirm that this man 
sayeth untruly, when he sayeth that you are 
ensured together? You have before said that 
you are notsoensured. Will you cast off your 
mother and your brothers to be the wife of a 
low factor, and a companion for idle queans 
and the wives of fat bur, instead of 
wedding some noble knight, who will give 
you a castle to dwell in, with all worship and 
authority? Deny the contract; there is guilt 
in affirming it even if it had been made in a 
moment of imprudence.” 

“Sir James Gloys, and you, my honored 
mother,” answers the maiden, “ Richard Calle 
says truly, that I did not consciencely, nor to 
the pleasure of God, when I concealed our 
contract for fear, and for the time. We are 
betrothed ; and I rejoice at the handfasting. 
No pain, no fear, shall ever again lead me to 
deny it. He is my true husband, and may I 
ever be to him a reverent and loving wife. 


even to 





* This and the preceding are given literally 
trom Calle's lntier ts the Paton Collection. © 
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as brave as if he were the sturdiest 
ts—as wise as if he were the 
clerkliest of scholars. He has abund- 
ance; he is generous. When did a Paston 
ask Richard Oalle for aid that his hand was 
not open? We may not want his help just 
now; but if the time arrive, and ly it 
may be not far off, that hand would be again 
stretched ont for succour. Oome Richard 
Calle of gentle or simple, I heed not; he is 
my own true man, and to him is my faith 
ted, for ever and aye.” 
“Twice in a day, and had her head broke 
oll several places,” grumbles the ancient 


e. 
“Mistress Margery,” responds the priest, 
“you must take your own course. But this 


of belted 


is not now a matter for daughter and mother | fi 


to settle between them. It must before the 
Lord Bishop. In the name of Holy Church, 
I prohibit all intercourse by message or letter 
between Richard Calle and yourself. You 
‘must be in strict durance for a short season ; 
and then a higher than us shall decide, con- 
tract or ne contract. Heaven forfend that I, 
or any servant of the altar, should let matri- 
ae hild, hamber,” wh 
chi to your chamber,” whispers 

the subdued Rel ‘a 

We see the shadow of Margery Paston, be- 
fore she quits the Oaken parlor, kneeling for 
her mother’s blessing. 


The Michaelmas of 1469 is nearly come. 
nt oe A Paston is still in durance at her 
mother’s house. Every art has been tried to 
make her deny the betrothal. The priest has 
worked w the fears of the mother—the 
daughter has been studiously kept fgm her 
presence. But this state of things cannot 
abide. Dame Margaret thus writes to Sir 
John Paston: “I greet you well, and send 
you God’s blessing and mine; letting you 
weet that on Thursday last was, my mother 
and I were with my Lord of Norwich, and 
desired him that he would no more do in the 
matter touchin 
my brother, and others, that were executors 
to your father, might be here together, for 
they had the rule of her as well asI; and 
he said plainly that he had been required so 
often to examine her, that he ~—_ not, nor 
would, no longer delay it: and charged me, 
in pain of cursing, that she should not be 
deferred, but that she should appear before 
him the next day. And I said plainly that I 
would neither bring her nor send her. And 
then he said that he would send for her him- 
self, and charged that she should be at her 
liberty to come when he sent for her.” 

On the next day—it is a Friday—Margery 
Paston is brought into the Bishop’s Court. 
There, surrounded with the panoply of the 
Church, sits old Walter Lyhart—he that built 


your sister till that ye, and | p 





what kin and friends she has—“ And ye shall 
have more, young lady, if ye will be ruled and 
guided after them. But if ye will not, what 
rebuke, and loss, and shame will be yours? 
They will evermore forsake you, for any good, 
or help, or comfort that ye shall have of them. 
Be well advised. I have heard say that ye 
love one that sort friends are not well pleased 
that ye should love. Be advised—be right 
well advised.” 

“T am the betrothed wife of Richard 
Calle. I must cleave to him for better for 
worse.” 

“ Rehearse to me what you said to him, 
Let me understand if it makes matrimony ?” 
“ We have plighted our troth—we are hand- 

How can I repeat the words? Rich- 
ard said——Oh, my lord! spare me. I am 
boundin my conscience, whatsoever the words 
were. If the very words make not sure, 
make it, I beseech you, surer ere I go hence.” 

And then the bishop dismisses the maiden 
with many frowns. 

Richard. Calle is summoned. He briefly 
tells the time and place where the vows were 
exchanged. The bishop is bewildered. He 
scarcely dare hesitate to confirm the marriage. 
But the subtle priest is at his side, and he 
whispers the fearful word of “ Lollardie.” 
Then the bishop hastily breaks up the court, 
and says, “‘ That he supposed there should be 
found other things against him that might 
cause the letting the marriage; and there- 
fore he would not be too hasty to give sen- 
tence.” 

Margery Paston stands again upon her? 
mother’s threshold. The aged servant is 
weeping as he opens the door: ‘Oh, my dear 
young mistress! I am commanded to shut 
this gate against you.” The figure of Sir, 
James Gloys looms darkly in the hall. “ 
gone, mistress!” he exclaims. ‘I will go 
to my grandmother,” sobs out the poor girl. 
“Your grandmother banishes you for ever 
from her presence,” retorts the chorlish 


riest. 

It is night. The pride and the purity of 
the unhappy Margery forbid her to seek the 
protection of her Richard. She has been 
watched. Exhausted and heart-broken, she 


gladly accepts the shelter which Roger Best 


offers her. That shelter becomes her prison. 

Here closes the record. But what a suc- 
cession of Shadows is called up by the endorse- 
ment of the letter which tells of these sorrows: 
- were after married together.” The 
contract could not be dissolved. : 

At one time we see the eee — 
and Margery Calle sitting cheerily together 
in their peaceful home at Framlingham. The 
intrigues that are psi bm on in the Duke 
of Norfolk’s castle, under whose walls they 
abide, touch them not. They are not called 
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apens peices either for York or Lan- 


.. At-another time we fancy John of Gelston, 
“Margery’s younger brother, a wandering fu- 
after the battle of Barnet, throwing 

upon the despised Factor for refuge 
and succor. The fortunes of the Pastons 
are now at the lowest ebb. Norfolk holds 
Gaister. Edward the Fourth has pardoned 
their revolt—but he will not trust them, or 
employ them. Atlength Norfolk dies. Oais- 
ter is restored to the Pastons—but they are 


We see the shadow of a great feast within 
those half-ruinous walls. The Factor has 
the means from his friends the 
He now sits upon the dais. Sir 
John Paston calls him brother. Dame Paston 
greets him as son. John of Gelston says, 
‘J would that my sister should not sell mus- 
tard and candles at Framlingham—and as- 
suredly she shall not. Richard Calle has 
managed his substance better than we; he 
ean win broad landsenow. Kiss me, sister.” 
Thereis one shadow of Margery which rests 
upon our mind. She sits with her mother in 
the Oaken parlor at Norwich, reading from a 
volume, now opened without fear, “ Blessed 
the makers.” 





From the London Times. 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

Ht afew years ago, the imperishable re- 
cords of the Assyrian empire were dis- 
covered amidst the sands of the Euphrates by 
the intelligence and enterprise of a single 
English traveller. What is the value of the 
ruins of Pompeii by the side of these awful 
records of the genius and power of a mighty 
nation, which had passed from the earth ap- 
tly as a wave passes away on the sur- 

five of thesea? The official persons charged 
with the direction of such matters would, of 
course, satisfy themselves in the first instance 
that there was no trickery, no spice of ad- 
venture or imposition, about the project of 
removing the Assyrian marbles to England. 
When this was done, was it not natural to 
suppose that they would have clutched at the 
opportunity of adding yet another trophy to 
the relics of the Parthenon? The history of 
Mr. Layard is there to show how weak is the 
character of that enthusiasm which mdst 
work out its effects at a distance—in what 
driblets any assistance from the public purse 
is vouchsafed to an enterprise which is not 
recommended to notice by the untiring zeal 
of a projector! Consider the money fooled 
away on the basin at Keyham on the one 
hand, and the inefficient aid afforded to Mr. 
Layard for the removal of the Assyrian mar- 
bles on the other, and our meaning will be at 
once evident. We desire to-day to call at- 
tention to another public shortcoming of the 

nature. 

Englishmen who travel from their native 
country to the British Indian empire, as they 





pass thro Alexandria, take occasion to 
visit two tall obelisks of red Thebaic granite 
on the south side of the Great Harbour. 
These relics of the remotest periods of Egyp- 
tian history are covered with inscriptions 
which possess great interest for the anti- 
quarian, independently of the value which at- 
taches to the shafts or pillars themselves. In 
our columns yesterday will be found a long 
and particular account of the traditions which 
must ennoble these mute interpreters of the 
past in the eyes of the latest posterity; we 
do not, therefore, deem it necessary to repeat 
the tale in this place. One of the two obelisks 
remains erect in its original site; the other 
lies prostrate on the sand, with which it is 
partly covered. A portion of its pedestal has 
n built into the wall which at that spot 
constitutes the fortification of the town. The 
one which yet remains upright on the spot 
where once stood the temple of the Casars 
is the property of the Egyptian Government ; 
the other, which lies neglected on the earth, 
belongs to the English nation. It is ours by 
conquest—it is ours by gift. It is a trophy 
won by our arms when the gallant Aber- 
cromby fell at the head of his victorious 
troops. As though this title were not sufficient, 
in 1820 Mehemet Ali, then Pasha of Egypt set 
at rest any doubt which might have existed 
as to our title to this trophy by its long aban- 
donment on the field of battle. He solemnly 
presented it to George IV. Nor has a shadow 
of doubt ever been cast upon our right to this 
memorial of past times and of our own mili- 
tary glory, save by a modest inuendo of the 
French consul in 1880, when the French were 
busy removing the obelisk of Luxor. That 
worthy and intelligent functionary suggested 
that, “as the English had so long neglected 
the Pasha’s present, they might be considered 
to have relinquished it, and therefore it might 
as well be taken away in the French vessel 
which had come for the other obelisk.” To 
this modest proposition the English govern- 
ment demurred, and accordingly Cleopatra’s 
Needle has been left upon the sand in the 
harbour of Alexandria, until it may suit the 
English to take some efficient steps for its re- 
movai. All authoritative reports from the 
spot inform us that the inscription is partly 
defaced upon one side, but in no other re- 
spect. The sand from the desert has in great 
measure preserved the monument which has 
been so long abandoned to its fate. Truth, 
however, compels us to call attention to the 
language of our report, which adds, that if 
the obelisk “be not removed at once, it will 
doubtless, ere long, become utterly ruined and 
worthless.” This result will not be attribut- 
able to the ravages of time, but to the in- 
juries inflicted by idle or mischievous persons 
on this valuable record and monument of by- 
gone days. 
A correspondent furnishes the Times with 
the following interesting historical notices of 
this celebrated monument : 
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or aching Needle, 
, indeed, applied by them to all obelisks. 
traditions of the later periods of the 
Roman Empire, and of a sich teeth time, 
seem to have attributed many objects at 
Alexandria to Cleopatra, and the obelisks in 
ion are accordingly best known to 
as Cleopatra's i oieoied hing 
designation, possessing as le histori 
value as that of “ “0 Elizabeth’s Pocket 
Pistol,” which is given to the great gun at 
Dover. The classical term isk is, in its 
origin, not less trivial, if it be true that it is 
derived from the Latin obeliscus, a diminutive 
of the Greek word d8eAds, which means, liter- 
ally, a spit, as indicative of the peculiar form 
of this es of monument. 

“ As far as the true history of these obelisks 
is concerned, which is principally to be de- 
duced from the monarchs’ names sculptured 
on them, they appear to have been originally 
eut at the granite quarries of Syene, at the 
first cataract in hy Egypt, 750 miles from 
their present site, by Thothmosis III. This 
mon was one of the most celebrated 
rulers of that remarkable country. We find 
remains of him in Nubia, at Samneh, at 
Premmis, and at Amada, proving that his 
sway extended even beyond the third cata- 
ract. He added also largely to the great 
temple of Karnak ; and on the sculptures in 
one of its rooms he is represented as present- 
ing offerings to his ancestors or predecessors 
of eight several dynasties, namely: the kings 
of Thebes, of Abydos, of Memphis, of Ethio- 
pia, and of four other divisions of Egypt. In 
one of the tombs near Thebes is a painting of 
a grand procession of men of the several 
nations bordering on the Nile, who are bring- 
ing their costly gifts in token of homage to 
this king. Under Thothmosis III., who held 
Upper and Lower t and Ethiopia, the 
kingdom of Thebes had reached its full size. 
Several later kings may have been more 
wealthy, and more powerful, and their con- 
quests may have extended further, but those 
conquests were only temporary ; and the glo- 
ries of those later kings never threw the reign 
of Thothmosis III. into the shade. 

“The central inscriptions on the four faces 
of these obelisks were sculptured by the mon- 
arch whom we have just described. The 
lateral Le pene were added by a king who 
was, if possible, even more celebrated, namely, 

unmai Rameses 
the name of Sesostris, the monarch under 
whom Upper Egypt rose to its greatest height 


II., commonly known by | certain 





in arms, in art,and in wealth. It is unnece:- 
sary to do more than allude to the fabled his. 
tory of this monarch ; but confining ourselves 
to the on imperishable 
monuments of stone, we find that he finished 
the palace of the Memnonium or Mamunei at 
Abydos, and also the temple of Osiris, in the 
same city; and on one of the walls of the 
latter he carved that list of his forefathers 
now in the British Musenm, which is known 
by the name of the Tablet of Abydos. At 
Thebes, besides adding to the buildings of his 

redecessors, he erected a new palace, which, 
Tike that at Abydos, was by the Greeks called 
the Memnonium. In the first court-yard was 
a colossal statue of himself, larger than any 
other in Egypt, and in the second yard were 
two smaller ones, from one of which was 
taken the colossal head now in the British 
Museum. 

“The two obelisks of Alexandria likewise 
have the names and titles of some Pharaoh 
of later times, by whom they may probably 
have been removed to Memphis; but subse- 

uently the Ptolemies, to embellish their 
Orete Mayptiste capital, transferred them to 
Alexandria. In the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius, when the Alexandrians completed 
the beautiful temple to his honor named the 
Sebaste, or Cxsar’s Temple, which stood by 
the side of the harbor, and was surrounded 
by a sacred grove, ornamented with porticoes, 
and fitted up with libraries, paintings, and 
statues,—it being the most lofty building in 
the city,—they set up in front of this temple 
the two obelisks of Thothmosis and Rameses, 
which, like the other monuments of the The- 
ban kings, have outlived all the temples and 
palaces of their Greek and Roman successors. 

“These beautiful memorials of two of the 
most powerful and celebrated rulers of Egypt 
appear not to have suffered any material 
injury from the vicissitudes to which the 
dominions of those kings have during so many 
ages been subjected.* From a very early 
period one of them has been thrown down 
from the pedestal on which it stood ; but this 
seeming calamity has probably preserved its 
sculptures better than if it had remained on 
its pedestal, for its still erect companion, 
though well preserved on the sides exposed 
to the sea, has suffered a good deal from the 
beating inst it of the land-wind, which 
blows with violence and is charged with sand. 
With the exception of the four corners of the 
base, where, like the obelisk in the Hippo- 
drome at Constantinople, it would seem to 
have formerly been held to its pedestal by four 
cubes of bronze, the fallen obelisk is perfect, 
and its sculptures are in comparatively good 

reservation. Its length is 64 feet, and at its 

ase it is about 8 feet square ; its weight be- 
ing estimated at about 240 tons.t The obelisk 

* Mr. Gould, in the “Builder” of August 2, says, from 
it would appear that both were stand- 
at the close of the 12th cen 


On the 15th of April, 1888, when a proposition for its 
removal was made in the House of commons, it was stated 
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possession 
we find it recorded by Dr. 
Travels) a subscription was 
ned among the mena of the ae and 
navy for the purpose of removing the pros- 
trate obelisk to Great Britain. With the 
thus raised they purchased one of the 
that Menou had sunk in the old port 
of Alexandria. This a and pre- 
for its reception. work went on 
isk was turned, and its lower 


naval officer, who was present u - the an 
casion, brought over to Englan e plans 

for conveying this splendid trophy 
of the success of our arms to the metropolis 
of this country ; and there is every reason to 
believe the design would have been accom- 
plished. Its interruption took place in con- 
sequence of an order preventing the sailors 
from assisting at the work. An eye-witness, 
who is still living, states that about 5,000/. 
were subscribed by the army, that 300 Sepoys 
worked for three or four months in construct- 
ing a jetty, whence the obelisk was to have 
been embarked; but that the General who 
then commanded at Malta wrote to the mili- 
tary authorities in Egypt, objecting to the 


yment of the troops in such a work, and 
} am them to suspend their operations. 
This was accordingly done, and the money 
ded. was returned to the subscribers. 
“Though the obelisk was thus left behind 
when the British forces quitted Egypt, the 
idea of bringing it to England was never 


abandoned ; whatever doubts might have 


\, existed as to our right to the possession of a 


trophy which had been taken, but afterwards 
(as it were) abandoned on the field of battle, 
were set atrest by the gift of it made in the 
= 1820 by the late Mehemet Ali Pasha to 


George IV. 

“ Notwithstanding this gift, the obelisk still 
remained without any definitive ~ being 
taken for its removal to England.* In 1830, 
when the French sent a vessel to Alexandria 
to transport to France the obelisk of Luxor, 
which is now standing in the Place de la 
Concorde at Paris, and also, as it was talked 
of at the time, the one of ‘ Cleopatra’s need- 
les’ which is yet standing, the French Consul 
in Egypt is said to have made the modest 
suggestion that, ‘as the English had so long 
neglected the Pasha’s present, they might be 
Seipiad Sttom, Captain Smyth, R. N., supposes 

* In 1822 Captain Sm with the 
consent of Mehemet A 4. 


to build a pier for the embarkation of the obelisk, 
to render Captain Smyth every assistance for its re- 





considered to have relinquished it, and there- 
fore it might as well be taken away in the 
French vessel which had come for other 


of | obelisk.’ 


“* This, however, was not allowed to take 
place. Neither have the English taken any 
steps to acquire ion of a monument 
which is the indisputable property of the 
British nation, and which, if not raga 
will doubtless ere long become utterly ruine 
and worthless. The stones of the pedestal on 
—_ it stood name been carri Flay La 

uilding purposes; the obelisk itse n 
ee to many marks inflicted by the cu- 
rious and idlers of Alexandria, and as a last 
indignity one end of it has actually been built 
into the wall surrounding the port, forming 


. | part of the new fortifications of the city. 


“The subject of the removal of this obelisk 
has often been before Parliament. On the 
2d of June last, in the House of Peers, the 
Marquis of Westmeath, at the request of seve- 
ral military and naval officers, inquired what 
steps had taken for obtaining possession 
of or for removing it. He stated that the 
opinion of the late Sir R. Peel, expressed to 
himself, was, that it was a monument which 
ought to be brought to London and erected 
as a memorial of Sir Raiph Abercromby and 
others who had fought and died in pt. 
The late Sir George Murray had also stated 
that he joined with all his military and naval 
friends, who desired that the obelisk should 
be brought to this country. Inreply to Lord 
Westmeath’s inquiry the Yarl of Carlisle ad- 
mitted the importance which attached to the 
obelisk, not merely as a memorial of the an- 
cient art of Egypt, but also as a monument 
of British heroism; but said that he appre- 
hended there were some mechanical difficul- 
ties. This, however, can hardly be the case, 
inasmuch as the obelisk would unquestionably 
have been removed in 1801, had it not been 
for the reasons already stated. 

“ Asa relic of ancient art, as a memorial 
of two of the most renowned monarchs of 
Egypt, and as a trophy of British valor, this 
obelisk is without price. If allowed to remain 
in its present state, it will inevitably be de- 
stroyed, and there cannot exist the slightest 
doubt that it was the bounden duty of the 
British nation to see to its preservation, which 
can only be secured by carrying out the inten- 
tion of our valiant troops half-a-century ago— 
namely, by transplanting it to England. The 
appropriate site for it might either be the 
court-yard of the British Museum, where it 
would form a noble addition to the peerless 
collection of ptian monuments, of which 
the famed ‘ Rosetta Stone,’ that other trophy 
of our occupation of Egypt, forms a part; or 
it might, perhaps, be more appropriately set 
oP in St. James’s Park, at the back of the 

orse Guards, The expense of its removal 
could not be t; but, whatever might be 
its amount, it is certain, when even Mr. Hume 
has expressed an interest in the subject, that 
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has been made to to bring 
it to England by contract for a comparatively 
trifling sum.” 





Prom the London Times. 
HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THE 
CHEAP POSTAGE SYSTEM. 
A TRAVELLER sauntering through the 
Lake districts of England, some years ago, 
arrived at a small public- just as the post- 
man stopped to deliver a letter. A young 
irl came out to receive it. She took it in 
er hand, turned it over and over, and ask- 
a oe It was'a large sum—no less 
than a shilling. Sighing heavily she ob- 
served that it came from her brother, but 
that she was too poor to take it in, and she 
returned it to the postman accordingly. The 
bd was te “a kindness well as of 
observation; he offered to pay the postage 
himself, and in spite of more reluctance on 
the girl’s part than he could well understand 
he did pay it, and gave her the letter. No 
sooner, however, was the postman’s back 
turned than she confessed that the proceed- 
ing had been concerted between her brother 
and herself, that the letter was empty, that 
certain signs on the direction conveyed all 
a he oe et a and that as a 
of them cou ord to pay postage the 
had devised this method of ranking the - 
telligence desired. The traveller pursued 
his journey, and as he plodded over the 
Cumberland fells he mused upon the badness 
of a system which drove people to such straits 
for means of correspondence, and defeated its 
own objects all the time. With most men 
such musi would have ended before the 
hour, but this man’s name was RowLanp 
Hit, and it was from this incident and these 
reflections that the whole scheme of penny 
was derived. 

The value of this reform is felt in every 
household throughout the kingdom, but its 
extent will be well shown by the extraction 
of some figures from a return which has just 
been made to the House of Commons. The 
first general reduction of postage took place 
on the 5th of December, 1839—a fourpenny 
rate being inte for a short time before 
the universal charge of apenny. At this 
time the number of letters delivered annu- 
ally in the united kingdom was about 75 
millions, the actual estimate for 1839 being 
75,907,572. The gross amount of the tax 
levied upon this delivery was no less 
than 2,839,7871., of which, as the cost of 
management was only 687,000/., there was 
1,652,4247. carried to the account of profit. 
Last year the number of letters delivered in 
the united kingdom was estimated at u 
wards of three hundred and forty-seven mil- 
lions, while the penny tax upon the same 
amounted to no more than 2,264,684/., so 
that while a to the Exchequer 
have been actually lessened, the service ren- 





dered to the public has been multiplied five. 
fold—in other words, we —— for five 


letters than we one, 
formerly paid e 


while last year they were 276,252,642; 35,. 
888,895; and 85,427,534. The rate of in- 
crease has been continuous, though not quite 
constant, ever since the reduction. The first 
effect of the reform was to double the deliy- 
eries at once, and turn the 75 millions into 
upwards of 160 millions. From that timeto 
this the increase has proceeded at the rate of 
10 or 20 millions a year, the smallest aug- 
mentation being in the famous year of 1848, 
when the delivery exceeded only by 6 mil- 
lions that of 1847; and the largest in the 
equally famous times of 1845, when railway 
lations added 28 millions of epistles to 
e correspondence of the year preceding, 
The return before us includes, we hardly 
know with what view, a weekly account ta- 
ken once a month for 1850, and from this 
curious table it would seem that during 
the month in which ladies talk least they 
write most; at any rate the largestnumber 
of letters yet counted was for the week end- 
ing February the 2ist. 

e cost of management has, of course, 
been swelled considerably under the new 
n erm theugh by no means in proportion to 

increased service, for whereas the deliv- 
eries, as we have said, are multiplied fivefold, 
the aes are only multiplied about twice 
and a half, being 1,460,785/. in 1850, against 
686,7682. in 1889. The return does not com- 
prise the items out of which this sum is made 
up, though it specifies the amounts paid in 
each year for the conveyance of mails by 
railway. These amounts fluctuate rather cu- 
riously from 12,6237. in 1839, to 206,357/. in 
this present year of 1851—not increasing 

adually or even constantly, but rising or 
alling occasionally, though with an ultimate 
tendency to rise. We should have rather 
liked to see the expenses of management 
and conveyance stated separately, and some 
means of comparison given between the cost 
of railway carriage and that of the old mail 
coaches. About 10,0007. per annum of the total 
disbursements is aeettel we are told, to pen- 
sions, and must therefore be distinguished 
from the direct expenses of the Post-office 
service. All things considered, perhaps, this 
“ non-effective” charge is not heavy ; in fact, 
we believe that Post-office servants are by no 
means extravagantly paid either for their 
work or at their retirement. 


The Money Order office forms a distinct 
establishment of itself, and a curious insti- 
tution it is. The amount of orders issued in 
1840, the first year of the system, was 240,- 
0637. for England and Wales, 47,295/. for 
Ireland, and 25,7657. for Scotland. In the 
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mnts had increased in 

than 7,173,6222., in 

to 697- 

total sum was 8,494,498/., and 


. of orders of which it was com- 
08 8. wing an average of some 
ro than 21. per order. The pro- 
portion between the number and the amount 


‘the orders does not vary greatly in the 
pon a lg though the average amount 
each order is somewhat larger in Scotland 
Ireland, and in England than Scotland. 

The Scotch transactions fell off considera- 

‘in the year 1849, but the English and 
offices have steadily increased their bu- 
siness, nor is any effect perceptible in the lat- 
ter either from the famine or the re- 
return of “money orders is- 
sued” is distinguished from that of “ money 
orders paid,” and the difference between 
these gross. amounts is no less than 11,000/. 
in fayor of the Post-office for the year end- 
ing the 31st of last December. Some of 
these orders will no doubt have come in for 
payment during the current year, but we 
suspect that ignorance, negligence, or acci- 
dent must be leaving an appreciable balance 
to accumulate on the side of the office. 
Country bankers, we believe, used to reckon 
upon a gain of 5/. per cent. on the score of 
notes lost, mislaid, hoarded, destroyed, or 
otherwise not grmentec for payment. Mo- 
ney orders are doubtless more rigorously ex- 
changed for.cash, but there must still, we im- 
agine, be a profit from this source, epecially 
as the Post-office circumscribes the term of 
its liability, which bankers did not. The to- 
tal expenses of the Money Order offices, both 
in London and the country, are returned at 
70,5771., and the total amount of commis- 
sion received at 73,818/.—a fair balance of 
and service. 

The actual benefits, however, of this pro- 
digious reform extend far beyond those im- 
mediately represented in the figures we have 
given. It is not the mere saving of 4d. or 
5d. on a letter by which the country has so 
enormously gained. The facilitation of bu- 
siness, the diffusion of information, the cor- 
respondence of friends, and the maintenance 
of family connexions, which in old days were 
severed for ever, are the real and inestima- 
ble advantages of Mr. Rowtanp Huz1’s in- 
vention. Like most reformers, he had to 
contend with violent and not always sincere 
opposition. The system, indeed, was long 
deprived of a fair trial by the obstinate re- 
sistance of those who should have aided him, 
and it is mainly owing to this concerted hos- 
tility that the results are not as favorable to 
the revenue as they are to the welfare of the 
country. But the 5 ecg is now establish- 
ed, and of all the reductions which a Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has ever made there has 
been none attended with such universal relief, 
convenience, and benefit as this sacrifice of 





800,0007. for the sake of the letter writers. 


Far away from life's pain and passion, 
visti tan Scene o> 
2 @ pale 
From the morning's peers tent. 
But oft, when the bosom of Autumn 
Is warm with the summer beams, 
We meet in the pallid shadows 
That border the land of dreams, 
For seeing my woe through the splendor 
That rede about ioe y’ 
She puts from her forehead the glory, 
And listens again to my love. 


MY NOVEL: 
OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE* 
BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
ry Vi.—INITIAL pipe eg 
= is cou ?” said my uncle 

W land, a ay from a reverie 
into which he had fallen after the Sixth 
Book in this history had been read to our 
family circle. 

“What is courage?” he repeated more 
earnestly. ‘“‘ Is it insensibility to fear? That 
may be the mere accident of constitution ; 
and, if so, there is no more merit in bei 
courageous than in being this table.” 

“T am very glad to hear ap speak thus,” 
observed Mr. Caxton, “for I should not like 
to consider myself a coward; yet I am very 
sensible to fear in all dangers, bodily and 
moral.” 

“La, Austin, how can you say so?” cried 
my mother, firing up; “ was it not only last 
week that you fi the great bull that was 
rushing after Blanche and the children ?” 

Blanche at that recollection stole to my fa- 
ther’s chair, and hanging over his shoulder, 
kissed his forehead. 

Mr. Caxton, (sublimely unmoved by these 
flatteries.)—“ I don’t deny that I faced the 
bull, but I assert that I was horribly fright- 
ened.” 

Roland.— The sense of honor which con- 
quers fear is the true courage of chivalry: 

ou could not run away when others were 
ooking on—no gentleman could.” 

Mr. Caaton.— Fiddledee! It was not on 
my gentility that I stood, Captain. I should 

* Continued from page 259. 
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have run fast enongh, if it had done any 
g00 "Tstood upon my As 
bull could run faster than I. the 
chance of escape was to make’the brute 
tened as myself.” 

——‘* Ah, you did not think of that, 

our only thought was. to save me and the 


y 
children. ‘ 
—“ Possibly, my dear—very 


Mr. 
possibly I might have been afraid for you 
too—but I was “a much afraid for myself. 
However, luckily, I had the umbrella, and 
T sprang it up and spread it forth in the ani- 

’s stupid eyes, em at him simultane- 
ously the biggest lines I could think of in 
the First Chorus of the ‘Seven against 
Thebes.’ I with ELepEMmnas PEDIOP- 
LOKTuPos; and when I came to the grand 
howl of "Ia, ia, id, id,—the beast stood ap- 
d as at the roar of a lion. I shall never 
t his amazed snort at the Greek. Then 
he kicked up his hind legs, and went bolt 
Reenah the gap in the hedge. Thus, armed 
with hylus and the umbrella, I remained 
master of the field; but (continued Mr. Cax- 
ton, ingenuously) I should not like to go 
thro minute a, 

“ No man would,” said the Captain kindly. 
“T should be very sorry to face a bull sapenll 
even with a bigger umbrella than yours, and 
even though I Hschylus, and Homer to 
boot, at my fingers’ ends.” 

r. Caxton.—* You would not have mind- 
ed if it had been a Frenchman with a sword 
in his hand ?” 

Captain.—" Of course not. Rather liked 
- it than otherwise,” he added grimly. 

Mr. Caaton.—“ Yet many a Spanish mata- 
dor, who doesn’t care a button for a bull, 
would take to his heels at the first lunge en 
carte from a Frenchman. Therefore, in fact, 
if courage be a matter of constitution, it is 
also a matter of custom. We face calmly the 
dangers we are habituated to, and recoil from 
those of which we have no familiar experi- 
ence. I doubt if Marshal Turenne himself 
would have been quite at his ease on the 
tight-rope; and a rope-dancer, who seems 
disposed to scale the heavens with Titanic te- 
merity, might possibly object to charge on a 
cannon.” 

Captain Roland.—* Still, either this is 
not the courage I mean, or there is another 
kind of it. I mean by courage that which is 
the especial force and dignity of the human 
character, without which there is no reliance 
on principle, no constancy in virtue—a some- 
thing,” continued my uncle, gallantly, and 
with a half bow towards my mother, “ which 

our sex shares with our own. When the 
lover, for instance, clasps the hand of his be- 
trothed, and says, ‘ Wilt thou be true to me, in 
spite of absence and time, in spite of hazard and 
fortune, though my foes malign me, though 
thy friends may dissuade thee, and our lot in 
life may be rough and rude?’ and when the 
betrothed answers, ‘I will be true,’ does not 





the lover trust to her courage as well as her 
love?” 


“ Admirably Roland,” said my father, 
“ But: er con do you iiaadires with 
these q on courage ?” 

Roland, (with a slight blush.)—“] 
was to the inquiry (though, perhaps, it 
may be frivolous to take so much thought of 
what, no doubt, costs Pisistratus so little) b 
the last chapters in my nephew’s story. 
see this poor boy, Leo alone with his 
fallen h (though very irrational they 
were,) and his sense of shame. And I read 
his heart, I dare say, better than Pisistratus 
does, for I could feel like that boy if I had 
been in the same position; and, conjecturing 
what he and thousands like him must go 
through, I asked myself, ‘What can save 
him and them?’ I answered, as a soldier 
would answer, ‘Courage!’ Very well. But 
pray, Austin, what is courage?” 

itr. Caxton, (prudently backing out of a 
reply.}—“ Pape! Brother, since you have 
just complimented the ladies on that quality, 
you had better address your question to them.” 

Blanche here leant both hands on my fa- 
ther’s chair, and said, looking down at first 
bashfally, but afterwards warming with the 
subject, “Do you not think, sir, that little 
Helen has already suggested, if not what is 
courage, what at least is the real essence of 
all courage that endures and conquers, that 
ennobles, and hallows, and redeems? Is it 
not Patience, father?—and that is why we 
women have a courage of our own. Patience 
does not affect to be superior to fear, but at 
least it never admits despair.” 

Pisistratus—* Kiss me, my Blanche, for 
you have come near to the truth which per- 
plexed the soldier and puzzled the sage.” 

“ Mr. Caxton, (tartly.)—“If you mean me 
by the sage, I was not puzzled at all. Hea- 
ven knows you do right to inculcate patience 
—it is a virtue very much required in your 
readers. Nevertheless,” added my father, 
softening with the enjoyment of his joke— 
“ nevertheless, Blanche and Helen are quite 
right. Patience is the courage of the con- 
queror; it is the virtue, par excellence, of 
Man against Destiny—of the One against the 
World, and of the Soul against Matter. 
Therefore this is the courage of the Gospel; 
and its importance, in a social view—its im- 
portance to races and institutions—cannot be 
too earnestly inculeated. What is it that dis- 
tinguishes the Anglo-Saxon from all other 
branches of the human family, peoples deserts 
with his children, and consigns to them the 
heritage of rising worlds? What but his fa- 
culty to brave, to suffer, to endure—the pa- 
tience that resists firmly, and innovates 
slowly? Compare him with the Frenchman. 
The nchman has plenty of valor—that 
there is no denying ; but as for fortitude, he 
has not enough to cover the point of a pin. 
He is ready to rush out of the world if he is 
bit by a flea.” 
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10 actually 
the was so teased by the little creatures 
eak of. He left a paper on his table, 
that ‘life was not worth having at the 
P eaieien, ( ‘omy! 8 their whol 
” Mr. 80) iy. ir, their whole 
history, since the great meeting of 
Etat, has been the history of men 
who would rather go to the devil than be bit 
‘aflea. It isthe record of human impa- 
that seeks to force time, and expects 


to grow forests from the spawn of a musb-| lif 


room. Wherefore, running through all ex- 
of constitutional experiment, when 
are nearest to democracy they are next 
door to a despot; and all they have really 
done is to destroy whatever constitutes the 
foundation of every tolerable government. 
A constitutional monarchy cannot exist with- 
out aristocracy, nor a healthful republic en- 
dure with corruption of manners. The cry 
of ty is incompatible with Civilization, 
of necessity, contrasts poverty with 
wealth—and, in short, whether it be an em- 
peror or a mob that is to rule, Force is the 
sole hope of order, and the government is but 
an army. 

- “Impress, O Pisistratus! impress the value 
of patience as —* man and men. You 
touch there on the kernel of the social sys- 
tem—the secret that fortifies the individual 
and disciplines the million. I care not, for 


my part, if _ are tedious so long as you are 
earnest. 


minute and detailed. t the 

real human life, in its war with Circumstance, 

stand out. Never mind if one can read you 

but slowly—better chance of being less 

— forgotten. Patience, patience! By 

soul of Epictetus, your readers shall set 
you an example!” 

OHAPTER Il. 

Lzonarp had written twice to Mrs. Fair- 
field, twice to Riccabocca, and once to Mr. 
Dale; and the poor, proud boy could not 
bear to betray his humiliation. He wrote as 
with ducetal, spirits—as if perfectly satisfied 
with his prospects. He said that he was well 
employed, in the midst of books, and that he 

found kind friends. Then he turned 
from himself to write about those whom he 

d and the affairs and interests of the 
quiet world wherein they lived. He did not 
give his own address, nor that of Mr. Prick- 
ett. He dated his letters from a small coffee- 
house near the bookseller, to which he occa- 
sionally went for his simple meals. He had a 

* Fact. In 

avert Feit raged a celebrated Frenc 


ae eee rene. eee 


to his 





epistles 
these two. Riccabocca wrote also. Nothing 
could be more kind than the replies of both. 
They came to Leonard in a very dark period 
in his life, and they strengthened him in the 
noiseless with despair. 

If there. be a good in the world that we do 
without knowing it, without conjecturing 
the effect it may have upon a human soul, it 
is when we show ki to the young in 
the first barren footpath up the mountain of 


. 
Leonard’s face resumed its serenity in his 
intercourse with his employer; but he did 
not recover his boyish ingenuous frankness. 
The under-currents flowed again pure from 
the turbid soil, and the splintered fragments 
uptorn from the deep; but they were still too 
strong and too rapid to allow transparency 
to the surface. And now he stood in the 
sublime world of books, still and earnest as a 
seer who invokes the dead. And thus, face 
to face with knowledge, hourly he discovered 
how little he knew. Mr. Prickett lent him 
such works as he selected and asked to take 
home with him. He spent whole nights in 
reading ; and no longer desultorily. He read 
no more try, no more Lives of: Poets. 
He read what poets must read if they desire 
to be great—Sapere principium et fons— 
strict reasonings on the human mind; the 
relations between motive and conduct, 
thought and action; the grave and solemn 
truths of the past world; antiquities, history, 
——_ He was taken out of himself. 

e was carried along the ocean of the uni- 
verse. In that ocean, O seeker, study the 
law of the tides; and seeing Chance no- 
where—thought presiding over all—Fate, 
that dread phantom, shall vanish from crea- 
tion, and Providence alone be visible in 
heaven and on earth! 

OHAPTER Ill. 

THERE was to be a considerable book-sale 
at a country-house one day’s journey from 
London. Mr. Prickett meant to have attend- 
ed it on his own behalf, and that of several 
gentlemen who had given him commissions 
for purchase; but, on the morning fixed for 
his departure, he was seized with a severe 
return of his old foe, the rheumatism. He 
requested Leonard to attend instead of him- 
self. Leonard went, and was absent for the 
three days during which the sale lasted. He 
returned late in the evening, and went at 
once to Mr. Prickett’s house. The shop was 
closed; he knocked at the private entrance ; 


2 | a strange person opened the door to him, and 


in reply to his question if Mr. Prickett was 
at home, said with a long and funereal face, 
“ Young man, Mr. Prickett, senior, has gone 
ng home, but Mr. Richard Prickett 
will see you.” , 

At this moment a very grave-looking man, 














his nephew and executor.” 


now followed the nephew 
the shop. There, still burned the gas 
The place seemed more dingy and 
cavernous than before. Death always makes 
Pe eee ee. 
was greatly affected—and yet 
more, perhaps, by the utter want of feeling 
which the nephew exhibited. In fact, the 
deceased had not been on friendly terms 
with this person, his nearest relative and 
heir-at-law, who was also a bookseller. 
“You were engaged but by the week, I 
find, young man, on reference to my.late un- 


cle’s papers. He gave you £1 a week—a 
monstrous sum! shall not require your 
services any further. I shall move these 


books to my own house. You will be good 
enough to send me a list of those es bought 
at the sale, and your account o coneing 
expenses, &c. at may be due to you 

be sent to your address. Good evening.” 

Leonard went home, shocked and sadden- 
ed at the sudden death of his kind employer. 
He did not think much of himself that night; 
but, when he rose the next day, he suddenly 
felt that the world of London lay before him, 
without a friend, without a calling, without 
an occupation for bread. 

This time it was no fancied sorrow, no 
poetic dream disappointed. Before him, 
gaunt and palpable, stood Famine. 

Escape !—yes. k to the village; his 
mother’s cottage; the exile’s garden; the 
radishes and the fount. Why could he not 
escape? Ask why civilization cannot escape 
its ills, and fly back to the wild and the wig- 


wam. 
Leonard could not have returned to the | And. 


cottage, even if the Famine that faced had 
already seized him with her skeleton hand. 
London releases not so readily her fatal step- 
sons. 

OHAPTER Iv. 

One day three persons were standing be- 
fore an old book-stall in a passage leading 
from Oxford Street into Tottenham Court 
Road. Two were gentlemen; the third, of 
the class and appearance of those who more 
habitually halt at old book-stalls. 

‘* Look,” said one of the gentlemen to the 
other, ‘‘I have discovered here what I have 
searched for in vain the last ten years—the 








“ What is the book, my Lord ?” whispered 


Mr. Norreys. 

His companion smiled, and replied by an- 
other question, “‘ What is the man who reads 
the book ?” 


Mr. Norreys moved a few paces, and look- 
ed over the student’s shoulder. “ Preston's 
translation of Boxrutus, The Consolations of 
Philosophy,” he said, coming back to his 
friend. 

“He looks as if he wanted all the conso- 


ets to which all iron minds move insen- 
sibly. What is this? Borrnivs! Ah, a 
book written in prison, but a little time be- 
fore the advent of the only philosopher who 
solves to the simplest understanding every 
mystery of life—’ 

“ And that philosopher—” 

“Ts Death!” said Mr. Burley. ‘“‘ How can 
you be dull enough to ask? Poor Boethius, 
rich, nobly born, a consul, his sons consuls— 
the world one smile to the Last Philosopher 
of Rome. Then suddenly, against this type 
of the old world’s departing wispom, stands 
frowning the new world’s grim genius, rorce 
—Theodoric the Ostrogoth condemning 
Boethius the Schoolman; and Boethius, in 
his Pavian dungeon, holding a dialogue with 
the shade of Athenian Philosophy. It is 
the finest picture upon which lingers the 
glimmering of the Western golden day, be- 
fore night rushes over time.” 

“ And,” said Mr. Norreys abruptly, “ Boe- 
thius comes back to us with the faint gleam of 
returning light, translated by Alfred the Great. 
, again, as the sun of knowledge bursts 
forth in all its splendor, by Queen Eliza- 
beth. Boethius influences us as we stand in 
this ; and that is the best of all the 
Consolations of Philosophy—eh, Mr. Burley?” 

Mr. Burley turned and bowed. 

The two men looked at each other; you 
could not see a greater contrast. Mr. Burley, 
his gay green dress already shabby and soil- 
ed, with a rent in the skirts, and his face 
speaking of habitual night-cups. Mr. Nor- 
reys, neat and somewhat precise in dress, 
with firm lean figure, and quiet, collected, 
vigorous energy ir his eyes and aspect. 

“If” replied Mr. Burley, “a poor devil 
like me may argue with a gentleman who 
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indirec 7 influence the 
ern barbarians, babbling 
an alley, jostled by passers-by 
heard the name of Boethius, and 
fig for philosophy. Your 
gervant, sir,—young man, come and tilk.” 
Burley hooked his arm within Leonard’s, 
and led the boy passively away. 
~ “That is a ¢ _ oung man,” said Harley 
VEstrange. “Bat I am sorry to see yon 
student, with his bright earnest eyes, 
and his lip that has the quiver of passion 
and enthusiasm, leaning on the arm of a 
who — ae eee wes en 
rpose to learning and li iloso- 
ore wath use to the world. Who dir what 
this clever man whom you call Burley ” 

“A man who might have been famous, if 
he had condescended to be respectable! The 

listening to us both so attentively inter- 
ested me too—I should like to have the mak- 
ing of him. But I must buy this Horace.” 

e shopman, lurking within his hole like 
aspider for flies, was now called out. And 
when Mr. Norreys had bought the Horace, 
and given an address where to send it, Har- 
ley asked the shopman if he knew the young 
man who had been reading Boethius. 

“Only by sight. He has come here every 
day the last week, and spends hours at the 
stall. When once he fastens on a book, he 
reads it through.” 

“And never buys ?” said Mr. Norreys. 

“Sir,” said the shopman, with a good- 
natured smile, “‘ they who buy seldom read. 
The poor boy pays me twopence a-day to 
read as long as he pleases. I would not take 
it, but he is proud.” 

“T have known men amass great learning 
in that way,” said Mr. Norreys. “ Yes, 
should like to have that boy in my hands. 
And now, my lord, I am at your service, and 
we shall go to the studio of your artist,” 

The two gentlemen walked on towards 
one of the streets out of Fitzroy Square. 

In a few minutes more Harley L’Estrange 
was in his element, seated carelessly on a 
deal table, smoking his cigar, and discussing 
art with the of a man who honestly 
loved, and the taste of a man who thorough- 
ly understood it. The young artist, in his 

ing robe, adding slow touch upon touch, 

used — to listen a 4 oe And 

enry Norreys, enjoying the brief respite 
from a life of ssieab wo was gladly re- 
minded of idle hours under rosy skies; 
for these three men had formed their friend- 
ship in Italy, where the bands of friendship 
are woven by the hands of the Graces. 





CHAPTER V. 

Lgowarp and Mr. Burley walked on into 
the suburbs round the n road from Lon- 
don, and Mr. Burley offered to find literary 
employment for Leonard—an offer eagerly 
acce 


pted. 

Then they went into a public house by the 

wa re url Kaper ed & gots hm 

or pen, and paper; an ing 
these implements before Se said, 
“ Write what you please, in —_ five gheets 
of letter paper, twenty-two lines to a page— 
neither more nor less. 

“T cannot write so.” 

“Tut, tis for bread,” 

The boy’s face crimsoned. 

“T must forget that,” said he. 

“There is an arbor in the garden under 
& weeping ash,” returned Burley. “ Go there, 
and fancy yourself in Arcadia.” 

Leonard was too pleased to obey. He 
found out the little arbor at one end of a 
deserted bowling-green. All was still—the 
hedgerow shut out the sight of the inn. The 
sun lay warm on the gross, and glinted 
pleasantly through the leaves of the ash. 
And Leonard there wrote the first essay from 
his hand as Author by she marae What 
was it that he wrote? His dreamy impres- 
sions of London? an anathema on the streets, 
and its hearts of stone? murmurs against 
poverty? dark elegies on fate? 

Oh, no! little knowest thou true genius, 
if thou askest such questions, or thinkest 
that there, under the weeping ash, the task- 
work for bread was remembered; or that 
the sunbeam glinted but over the practical 
world, which, vulgar, and sordid, lay around. 
Leonard wrote a fairy tale—one of the love- 
liest you can conceive, with a delicate touch 
of playful humor——in a style all flowered 
over with happy fancies. He smiled as he 
wrote the last word—he was happy. In 
rather more than an hour Mr. Burley came 
to him, and found him with that smile on 
his lips. 

Mr. Burley had a glass of brandy and 


I| water in his hand; it was his third. He too 


smiled—he too looked happy. He read the 
paper aloud, and well. He was very com- 
plimen “You will do!” said he, clap- 
ping Leonard on the back. “Perhaps some 
day you will catch my one-eyed perch.” 
Then he folded up the MS., scribbled off a 
note, put the whole in one envelope—and 
they returned to London. 

Mr. Burley disappeared within a dingy 
office near Fleet Street, on which was in- 
scribed—“ Office of the Beehive,” and soon 
came forth with a golden sovereign in his 
hand — Leonard’s first-fruits. | Leonard 
thought Peru lay before him. He accom- 
panied Mr. Burley to that gentleman’s lodg- 
ing in Maida Hill. The walk had been very 
long; Leonard was not fatigued. He listen- 
ed with a livelier attention than before to 
Burley’s talk. And when they reached the 








ar 
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orn 
with illustration and anecdote, so unconscious 
of debasement. 

Strange and dread philosophy—that made 
it a maxim to squander the gifts of mind on 
the mere care for matter, and fit the soul to 
live but as from day to day, with its scornful 
ery, “A fig for immortality and laurels!” 
An author for bread! Oh, miserable calling! 
was there something grand and holy, after 
all, even in Chatterton’s despair! 


OHAPTER VI. 

Tue villanous Beehive / Bread was work- 
ed out of it, certainly; bat fame, but hope 
for the future—certainly not. Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. would have perished without a sound, 
had it appeared in the Beehive. 

Fine things were there in a fragmentary 
crude state, composed by Burley himself. 
At the end of a week they were dead and 
forgotten—never read by one man of educa- 
tion and taste; taken simultaneously and in- 
differently with shallow politics and wretched 
essays, yet selling, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
thousand copies—an immense sale; and no- 
thing got out of them but bread and brandy ! 

“ What more would you have?” cried John 
Buriey. “Did not stern old Sam Johnson 
say he could never write but from want?” 

“He might say it,” answered Leonard; 
“but he never meant posterity to believe 
him. And he would have died of sae Se 
suspect, rather than have written Rasse 
for the Beehive! Want is a grand thing,” 
continued the boy, thoughtfully. “ A parent 
of grand things. Necessity is strong, and 
should give us its own strength ; but Want 
should shatter asunder, with its very writh- 
ings, the walls of our ent and not 
sit contented with the allowance the jail gives 
us in exchange for our work.” 





chus—then _ come po bus, 
all the are my dwelling.” 
Breaking into impromptu careless rh 
Burley threw off a rude but spirited transla- 
tion of that divine lyric. 
“© materialist!” cried the boy, with his 
ight eyes suffused. “ Schiller calls on the 


to take him to their heaven with him; 
the and ye would debase the Gods to a gin pa- 
lace. 
“ W6, ho!” cried Burley with his giant 
— “ Drink, and you will understand the 
Dithyramb.” 


OHAPTER VII. 

SuppENLY one morning, as Leonard sat 
with Burley, a fashionable cabriolet, with a 
very handsome aes at the door— 
a loud knock—a quick step on the stairs, and 
Randal Leslie entered. nard recognized 
him and started. Randal glanced at him in 

rise, and then, with a tact that showed 


8 
ed | he had already learned to profit by London 


life, after shaking hands with Burley, ap- 
proached, and said with some successful at- 
tempt at ease, “ Unless I am not mistaken, 
sir, we have met before. If you remember 
me, I hope all boyish quarrels are forgotten?” 

Leonard bowed, and his heart was still 
good enough to be softened. 

‘Where could you two ever have met?” 
asked Burley. 

“Ina a asl een, and in single combat,” 
answered Randal, smiling; and he told the 
story of the Battle of the Stocks with a well- 
bred jest on himself. Burley laughed at the 
story. “ But,” said he, whea this laugh was 
over, “my young friend had better have re- 
mained guardian of the village stocks, than 
come to London in search of such fortune as 
lies at the bottom of an inkhorn.” 

“ Ah,” said Randal, with the secret con- 
tempt which men elaborately cultivated are 
apt to feel for those who seek to educate 
themselves—“ ah, you make literature your 
calling, sir? At what school did you con- 
ceive a taste for letters?’—not very common 
at our great public schools.” 

“Tam at school now for the first time,” 
answered Leonard, dryly. 

“ Experience is the best school-mistress,” 
said Burley; “and that was the maxim of 
Goethe, who had book-learning enough, ip 
all conscience.” 

Randal slightly shrugged his shoulders, 
and, without wasting another thouglit on 
Leonard, peasant-born and self-taught, took 
his seat, and began to talk to Burley upon 4 
political question, which made then the war- 
cry between the two great Parliamentary 
parties. It was a subject in which Burley 
showed much general knowledge ; and Ran- 
dal, seeming to differ from him, drew forth 
alike his information and his argumentative 
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with you,” said Ran-| h 


tokin Sean. “but you must allow 
meal agai the same hour to-mor- 
row suit ¢ 
; " Yes,” said Burley. ¢ 
"Away went the young man in his cabrio- 
let: Leonard watched him from the win- 


ae five days, consecutively, did Randal 

call and discuss the question in all its bear- 

ngs; and Burley, after the second day got 

in the matter, looked up his au- 

freshed his memory aud even 

tan hour or two in the Library of the 
Museum. 

By the fifth day, Burley had really ex- 
hausted all that could well be said on his side 
wieaaa dar ing th lloquies, had sat 

uri ese colloquies, sa 
apart, Sesuiiaigly abocebed in reading, and se- 
cretly stung by Randal’s disregard of his pre- 
sence. For indeed that young man, in his 
self-esteem, and in the absorption of 
his ambitious projects, scarce felt even curi- 
as to Leonard’s rise above his earlier 
, and looked on him as a mere jour- 
neyman of Burley’s. But the self-taught are 
keen and quick observers. And Leonard had 
remarked that Randal seemed more as one 
playing a part for some private purpose, than 
arguing in earnest; and that when he rose 
and said, “ Mr. Burley, you have convinced 
me,” it was not with the modesty of a sincere 
reasoner, but the triumph of one who has 
gained his end. But so struck, meanwhile, 
was our unheeded and silent listener, with 
Barley’s power of generalization, and the 
wide surface over which his information ex- 
tended, that when Randal left the room the 
boy looked at the slovenly purposeless man, 
and said aloud—“ True; knowledge is not 
er.” 

“ Oertainly not,” said Burley, dryly—‘ the 
weakest thing in the world.” 

“Knowledge is power,” muttered Randal 
leslie, as, with a smile on his lip, he drove 
from the door. 

Not many days after this last interview 
there appeared a short pamphlet; anony- 
mous, but one which made a great impression 
on the town. It was on the subject discussed 
between Randal and Burley. It was quoted 
mene length in the newspapers. And 

ey started to his feet one morning, and 
exclaimed, “My own thoughts! my very 
words! Who the devil is this pamphleteer?” 

Leonard took the newspaper from Burley’s 
hand. The most flattering encomiums pre- 
ceded the extracts, and the extracts were as 
stereotypes of Burley’s talk. 

“Oan you doubt the author?” cried Leo- 
nard, in deep disgust and ingenuous scorn. 
“The young man who came to steal your 
brains, and turn your knowl ” 

“Into power,” interrupted Burley, with a 





laugh, but it was a of pain. “ Well, 
this was very nag him so when 
e comes.” 

“He will come no more,” said Leonard. 
Nor did Randal come again. But he sent 
Mr. Burley a copy of the pamphlet with a 
polite note, saying, with candid but careless 
acknowledgment, that ‘ he had profited 
much by Mr. Burley’s hints and remarks.” 

And now it was in all the papers, that the 
ay ge which had made so great a roise 
was by a very young man, Mr. Audley Eger- 
ton’s relation, and high hopes were expressed 
of the future career of Mr. Randal Leslie. 

Burley still attempted to laugh, and still his 
pain was visible. most cordially 
despised and hated Randal Leslie, and his 
heart moved to Burley with noble but peril- 
ous compassion. In his desire to soothe and 
comfort the man whom he deemed cheated 
out of fame, he forgot the caution he had hi- 
therto imposed on himself, and yielded more 
and more to the charm of that wasted intel- 
lect. He accompanied Burley now where he 
went to spend his evenings, and more and 
more—though gradually, and with many a 
recoil and self-rebuke—there crept over him 
the cynic’s contempt for glory, and miserable 
eee of debased content. 

Randal had risen into grave repute —_ 
the strength of Burley’s Sonetialion ut, 
had Burley written the pamphlet, would the 
same repute have attended him? Certainly 
not. Randal Leslie brought to that know- 
ledge qualities all his own—a style simple, 
strong, and logical; a certain tone of good 
society, and allusions to men and to parties 
that showed his connection with a cabinet 
minister, and proved that he had profited no 
less by Egerton’s talk than Burley’s. 

Had Burley written the eataghlats it would 
have showed more genius, it would have had 
humor and wit, but have been so full of 
whims and quips, sins against taste, and de- 
fects in earnestness, that it would have failed 
to create any serious sensation. Here, then, 
there was something else besides knowledge, 
by which knowledge became power. Know- 
ledge must not smell of the brandy bottle. 

Randal Leslie might be mean in his plagia- 
rism, but he turned the useless into use. And 
so far he was original. 

But one’s admiration, after all, rests where 
Peonard’s rested—with the poor, shabby, 
riotous, lawless, big, fallen man. 

Burley took himself off to the Brent, and 
fished again for the one-eyed perch. Leo- 
nard accompanied him. His feelings were 
indeed different from what they had been 
when he had reclined under the old tree, and 
talked with Helen of the future. But it was 
almost pathetic to see how Burley’s nature 
seemed to alter, as he strayed along the banks 
of the rivulet, and talked of his own boyhood. 
The man then seemed restored to something 
of the innocence of the child. He cared, in 
truth, little for the perch, which continued 
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forget ruddy sunset, and 
star, the gross habits reassum 
; and on he went with his sw i 
reckless step to the orgies in which his abused 
intellect flamed forth, and then sank into the 
socket quenched and rayless. 
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moulded its uses with the strong hand of the 
Spiritual Architect, of the Ideal Builder: the 
Practical was overpowering himself. She 
grew pale when he talked of Burley, and 
shuddered, poor little Helen! when she 
found he was daily and almost nightly in a 
companionship which, with her native, hon- 
est prudence, she saw so unsuited to strength- 
en him in his struggles, and aid him against 
temptation. She almost aned when, 
weeny’ him as to his pecuniary means, she 
‘ound his old terror of death seemed fading 
away, and the solid, healthful principles he 
had taken from his village were loosening 
fast. Under all, it is true, there was what a 
wiser and older person than Helen would have 
hailed as the redeeming promise. But that 
something was grief—a sublime grief in his 
own sense of falling—in his own impotence 
a the Fate he had provoked and covet- 
. The sublimity of that grief Helen could 
not detect: she saw only that it was grief, 
and she grieved with it, letting it excuse 
every fault—making her more anxious to 
comfort, in order that she might save. Even 
from the first, when Leonard had exclaimed, 
“ Ah, Helen, why did you ever leave | 
she had revolved the idea of return to hi 
and when in the boy’s last visit he told her 
that Burley, persecuted by duns, was about 
to fly from his present lodgings, and take his 
¢@ with Leonard in the room she had left 
vacant, all doubt was over. She resolved to 
sacrifice the safety and shelter of the home 
assured her. She resolved to come back and 
share Leonard’s penury and struggles, and 
save the old room, wherein she had prayed 
for him, from the tempter’s dangerous pre- 
sence. Should she burden him? No; she 
had assisted her father by many little female 
arts in needle and fancy work. She had im- 
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; iss Starke, who 
left it on the table, and be- 
fore any one was astir, stole from the house. 
her little bundle on her arm. She lingered 
an instant at the garden-gate, with a remorse- 
ful sentiment—a feeling that she had ill-re- 
id the cold and prim protection that Miss 
tarke had shown her. But sisterly love 
carried all before it. She closed the gate 
with a sigh, and went on. 
She arrived at the lodging-house before 
Leonard was up, took possession of her old 


. | chamber, and, presenting herself to Leonard 


as he was about to go forth, said, (story-teller 
that she was,)—“I am sent away, brother, 
and I have to come to you to take care of me, 
Do not let us part again. But you must be 
very cheerful and very happy, or I shall think 
that I am sadly in your way.” 

Leonard at first did look cheerful, and even 
happy ; but then he thought of Burley, and 
then of his own means of supporting her, and 
was embarrassed, and began questioning He- 
len as to the possibility of a reconciliation 
with Miss Starke. And Helen said gravely, 
“‘Impossible—do not ask it, and do not go 
near her.” 

Then Leonard thought she had been hum- 
bled and insulted, and remembered that she 
was a gentleman’s child, and felt for her 
wounded pride—he was so proud himself. 
Yet still he was embarrassed. 

“‘Shall I keep the purse again, Leonard ?” 
said Helen coaxingly. 

“Alas!” replied Leonard, “the purse is 
empty.” 

“That is very naughty in the purse,” said 
—p,;" since you put so much into it.” 

“ ! 


“ Did you not say you made, at least, a 
guinea a-week ?” 

“Yes; but Burley takes the money; and 
then, poor fellow! as I owe all to him, I have 
not the heart to prevent his spending it as he 
likes.” 

“Please, I wish you could settle the month’s 
rent,” said the landlady, suddenly showing 
herself. She said it civilly, but with firmness. 

Leonard colored. “ It shall be paid to-day.” 

Then he pressed his hat on his head, and 
putting Helen gently aside, went forth. 

“ Speak to me in future, kind Mrs. Smed- 
ley,” said Helen, with the air of a housewife. 
“ He is always in study, and must not be dis- 
turbed.” 

The landlady—a good woman, though she 
liked her rent—smiled benignly. She was 
fond of Helen, wliom she had known of old. 

“Tam so glad you are come back; and 
perhaps now the young man will not keep 
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hours. I meant to give him warn- 


'But he will be a great man one of these 
and you must bear with him now.” And 
q kissed Mrs. Smedley, and sent her 


-gway half inclined to cry. 

Then Helen busied herself in the rooms. 
She found her father’s box, which had been 
duly forwarded. She re-examined its con- 
tents, and wept as she touched each humble 
and relic. But her father’s memory it- 
self thus seemed to give this home a sanction 
which the former had not; and she rose qui- 

and began mechanically to put things in 

, sighing as she saw all so neglected, till 
she came to the rose-tree, and that alone 
‘showed heed and care. “Dear Leonard!” she 
murmured, and the smile resettled on her lips. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Norte, perhaps, could have severed Leo- 
nard from Burley but Helen’s return to his 
care. It was impossible for him, even had 
there been another room in the house vacant, 
(which there was not,) to install this noisy, 
riotous son of the Muse by Bacchus, talking 
at random, and smelling of spirits, in the 
same dwelling with an innocent, delicate, 
timid, female child. And Leonard could not 
leave her alone all the twenty-four hours. 
She restored a home to him, and imposed its 
duties. He, therefore, told Mr. Burley that 
in future he should write and study in his 
own room, and hinted with many a blush, 
and as delicately as he could, that it seemed 
to him that whatever he obtained from his 

n ought to be halved with Burley, to whose 

terest he owed the employment, and from 
whose books or whose knowledge he took 
what helped to maintain it; but that the 
other half, if his, he could no longer afford 
to spend upon feasts or libations. He had 
another to provide for. 

Burley pooh-poohed the notion of taking 
half his coadjutor’s earning, with much gran- 
deur, but spoke very fretfully of Leonard’s 
sober appropriation of the other half; and, 
though a good-natured, warm-hearted man, 
felt extremely indignant against the sudden 
interposition of poor Helen. However, Leo- 
nard was firm; and then Burley grew sullen, 
and so they parted. But the rent was still 
to be paid. How? Leonard for the first 
time thought of the pawn-broker. He had 
clothes to spare, and Riccabocca’s watch. 
No; that last he shrank from applying to 
such base uses. 

He went home at noon and met Helen at 
the street door. She too had been ont, and 
her soft cheek was rosy red with unwonted 
exercise and the sense of joy. She had still 
eget the few gold pieces which Leonard 

taken back to-her on his first visit to 
Miss Starke’s. She had now gone out and 
bought wools and implements for work; and 
meanwhile she had paid the rent. 

Leonard did not object to the work, but he 





blushed deeply when he knew about the rent, 
and was very angry. He back to her 
that night what she had advanced; and He- 
len wept silently at his pride, and rt more 
when she saw the next day a woeful hiatus 
in his wardrobe. 

But Leonard now worked at home, and 
worked resolutely; and Helen sat by his 
side, working too ; so that next day, and the 
next, slipped peacefully away, and in the eve- 
rep. be’ e second he asked her to walk out 
in the fields. She sprang up joyously at the 
invitation, when bang went the door, and in 


reeled John Burley—drunk ;—And so drunk! 


CHAPTER X. 

Anp with Burley there reeled in another 
man—a friend of his—a man who had been 
a wealthy trader and once well to do, but 
who, unluckily, had literary tastes, and was 
fond of hearing Burley talk. So, since he 
had known the wit, his business had fallen 
from him, and he had passed through the 
Bankrupt Court. A very shabby-looking 
dog he was, indeed, and his nose was redder 
than Burley’s. 

John made a drunken dash at poor Helen. 
“So you are the Pentheus in petticoats who 
defies Bacchus,” cried he; and therewith he 
roared out a verse from Euripides. Helen 
ran away, and Leonard interposed. 

“For shame, Burley !” 

“He’s drunk,” said Mr. Douce the bank- 
rupt trader—‘ very drunk—don’t mind— 
him. I say, sir, I hope we don’t intrude. 
Sit still, Burley, sit still and talk, do—that’s 
a good man. You should hear him ta—ta 
—talk, sir.” 

Leonard meanwhile had got Helen out of 
the room, into her own, and begged her not 
to be alarmed, and keep the door locked. 
He then returned to Burley, who had seated 
himself on the bed, trying wondrous hard to 
keep himself upright; while Mr. Douce was 
striving to light a short pipe that he carried 
in his buttonhole—without having filled it— 
and, naturally failing in that attempt, was 
now beginning to weep. 

Leonard was deeply shocked and revolted 
for Helen’s sake: but it was hopeless to make 
Burley listen to reason. And how could the 
boy turn out of his room the m#h to whom 
he was under obligations ? 

Meanwhile there smote upon Helen’s 
shrinking ears loud jarring talk and maudlin 
laughter, and cracked attempts at jovial songs. 
Then she heard Mrs. Smedley in Leonard’s 
room, remonstrating, and Burley’s laugh was 
louder than before, and Mrs. Smedley, who 
was a meek woman, evidently got frightened, 
and was heard in precipitate retreat. Long 
and loud talk recommenced. Burley’s great 
voice predominant, Mr. Douce chiming in 
with hiccupy broken treble. Hour after hour 
thus lasted, for want of the drink that would 
have brought it to a premature close. And 
Burley gradually began to talk himself some- 
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close 


did not wait for her answer, but hur- 
tied down the stairs. 

The morning looked wots. ¥ the shutterless 
panes in Leonard’s garret, and the birds began 
to chirp from the elm-tree, when Burley rose, 
and shook himself, and stared round. He 
could not quite make out where he was. He 
got hold of the water-jug, which he emptied 
at three draughts, and felt greatly refreshed. 
He then began to reconnoitre the chamber— 
looked at Leonard’s MSS.— into the 


drawers—wondered where the devil Leonard 
himself had gone to—and finally amused him- 
self by throwing down the fire-irons, ringing 
the bell, and making all the noise he could, 
in the hopes of attracting the attention of 
somebody or other, and procuring himself his 


morning ; 

In the midst of this charivari the door 
opened softly, but as if with a resolute hand, 
and the small quiet form of Helen stood be- 
fore the threshold. Burley turned round, 
and the two looked at each other for some 
moments with silent scrutiny. 

Burley, (composing his features into their 
most friendly expression.)—‘ Come hither, 
my dear. So you are the little girl whom I 
saw with Leonard on the banks of the Brent, 
and you have come back to live with him— 
and I have come to live with him too. You 
shall be our little housekeeper, and I will tell 
you the story of Prince Prettyman, and a 
great many others not to be found in Mother 
Goose. Meanwhile, my dear little girl, here 
is sixpence—just run out and change this 
for its woeth in rum.” 

Helen, (coming slowly up to Mr. Burley, 
and still gazing earnestly into his face.)— 
“ Ah, sir, Leonard says you have a kind 
heart, and that you have served him—he 
cannot ask you to leave the house; and so I, 
who have never served him, am to go hence 
and live alone.” 

Burley, (moved.)—“ You go, my little 
lady?—and why? Can we not all live to- 
gether ?” 

Helen. No sir. I left every thing to come 
to Leonard, for we had met first at my father’s 
grave. But you rob me of him, and I have 
no other friend on earth.” 


Burley, (discomposed.)—* Explain your- 


and w 





nF must. you leave him becanse | 
Helen looks at Mr. Burley again, 
, but makes no answer. Tong 

Burley, (with a gulp.)— Is it because he 
thinks I am not fit company for you?” 

Helen bowed her head. 

Burley and after a moment’s panse 
said,—** He is right.” 

Helen, (obeying the impulse of her heart, 
springs forward and takes Burley’s hand.)— 
“Ah, sir,” she cried, “ before he knew you 
he was so different—then he was cheerful— 
then, even when his first disappointment 
came, I grieved and wept; but I felt he 
would conquer still—for his heart was so 
good and pure. Oh, sir, don’t think I re- 
proach yeni but what is to become of him 
if—if—No, it is not for myself I speak. I 
know that if I was here, that if he had me to 
care for, he would come home early and— 
work patiently—-and—-and—that | might 
save him. But now when I am gone, and 
you with him—you to whom he is grateful, 
you whom he would follow against his own 
conscience, (you must see that, sir,)}—what is 
to become of him ?” 

Helen’s voice died in sobs. 

Burley took three or four long strides 
through the room—he was greatly agitated. 
“Tam a demon,” he murmured. “I never 
saw it before—but it is true—I should be this 
boy’sruin.” Tears stood in his eyes, he paused 
abruptly, made a clutch at his hat, and turned 
to the door. 

Helen stopped the way, and taking him 
gently by the arm, said,—* Oh, sir, forgive me 
—I have pained you ;” and looked up at him 
with a compassionate expression, that indeed 
made the child’s sweet face as that of an 


1. 
mm bent down as if to kiss her, and 
then drew back—perhaps with a sentiment 
that his lips were not worthy to touch that 
innocent brow. 

“ If I had had a sister—a child like you, 
little one,” he muttered, “ perhaps I too might 
have been saved in time. Now—” 

“ Ah, now you may stay, sir; I don’t fear 
you any more.” 

“No, no; you would fear me again ere 
night time, and I might not be always in the 
right mood to listen to a voice like yours, 
child. Your Leonard has a noble heart and 
rare gifts. He should rise yet, and he shall, 
I will not drag him into the mire. Good-bye 
—you will see me no more.” He broke from 
Helen, cleared the stairs with a bound, and 
was out of the house. 

When Leonard returned he was surprised 
to hear his unwelcome guest was gone—but 
Helen did not venture to tell him of her inter- 
position. She knew instinctively how such 
officiousness would mortify and offend the 
oa of man; but she never again spoke 

arshly of poor Burley. Leonard sup 
that he should either see or hear of the hu- 


self. 
come 
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; she eame home disappo ted and anxious, 
for ome gy Sgt ad e disappearance of 
eid friend, rs. Smedley met him at the 
door. 


“Please, sir, suit yourself with another 
» said she. “I can have no such 
and shoutings going on at night in 
my house. And that poor little girl too! 
you should be ashamed of yourself.” 
Leonard frowned and passed by. 


CHAPTER XI. 

on leaving Helen, Burley 
strode on; and, as if by some better instinct, 
for he was unconscious of his own steps, he 
took the way towards the still green haunts 
of his youth. When he paused at length, he 
was sheady before the door of a rural 
ae entins alone in the midst of fields, 
with a little farm-yard at the back; and far 
through the trees in front was caught a 
glimpse of the winding Brent. 

With this cottage Burley was familiar; it 
was inhabited by a good old couple who had 
known him from a boy. There he habitually 
left his rods and fishing-tackle; there, for 
intervals in his turbid, riotous life, he had 
sojourned for two or three days together— 
fancying, the first day that the country was 
# heaven, and convinced before the third 
that it was a purgatory. 

An old woman of neat and tidy exterior 
came forth to greet him. 

* Ah, Master John,” said she, clasping his 
nerveless hand—‘ well, the fields be pleasant 
now—I hope you are come to stay a bit? 
Do; it will freshen you; you lose all the 
fine color you had once, in Lunnon town.” 

“I will stay with you, my kind friend,” 
ssid Burley, with unusual meekness—‘I can 
have the old room, then ?” 

“Oh yes, come and look at it. I never 
let it now to any one but you—never have 
let it since the dear beautiful lady with the 
angel’s face went away. Poor thing, what 
could have become of her?” 

Thus speaking, while Burley listened not, 
the old woman drew him within the cottage, 
and led him up the stairs into a room that 
might have well become a better house, for 
it was furnished with taste, and even ele- 
gance. A small cabinet pianoforte stood op- 
posite the fire-place, and the window looked 
upon pleasant meads and tangled hedgerows, 
and the narrow windings of the blue rivulet. 
Burley sank down exhausted, and gazed 
wistfully from the casement. 

“You have not breakfasted?” said the 

anxiously. 

* No.” 

“Well, the eggs are fresh laid, and you 
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would like a rasher of bacon, Master John 
And if you will have brandy in your tea, I 
have some that you left long ago in your own 


e. 
Burley shock his head. “ No brandy, Mrs. 
er; only fresh milk. I will see 
whether I can yet coax Nature.” 

Mrs. Goodyer did not know what was 
meant by coaxing Nature, but she said, 
“Pray do, Master John,” and vanished. 

That day es went out with his rod, 
and he fished h for the one-eyed perch; 
but in vain. Then he roved along the 
stream with his hands in his pockets, whis- 
tling. He returned to the cottage at sunset, 
partook of the fare provided for him, ab- 
stained from the brandy, and felt dreadfully 
low. He called for pen, ink, and paper, and 
sought to write, but he could not achieve 
two lines. He summoned Mrs. Goodyer, 
“Tell your husband to come and sit and talk.” 

Up came old Jacob Goodyer, and the great 
wit bade him tell him all the news of the 
village. Jacob obeyed willingly, and Burley 
at last fell asleep. The next day it was 
much the same, only at dinner he had up the 
brandy bottle, and finished it; and he did 
not have up Jacob, but he contrived to 
write. 

The third day it rained incessantly. 

“Have you no buoks, Mrs. Goodyer?” 
asked poor Jchn Burley. 

“Oh yes; some that the dear lady left 
behind her; and perhaps you would like to 
look at some papers in her own writing?” 

“No, not the papers—all women scribble, 
and all scribble the same things. Get me 
the books.” 

The books were brought up—poetry and 
essays—John knew them by heart. He 
looked out on the rain, and at evening the 
= had ceased. He rushed to his hat and 

ed. 

“Nature, Nature!” he exclaimed when he 
was out in the air, and hurrying by the 
dripping hedgerows, “you are not to be 
coaxed by me! I have jilted you shame- 
fully, I own it; you are a female and unfor- 
giving. I don’t complain. You may be 
very pretty, but you are the stupidest and 
most tiresome companion that ever I met 
with. Thank heaven, I am not married to 

ou!” 

Thus John Burley made his way into town, 
and paused at the first public-house. Out of 
that house he came with a jovial air, and on 
he strodegowards the heart of London. Now 
he is in Leicester Square, and he gazes on the 
foreigners who stalk that region, and hums a 
tune; and now from yonder alley two forms 
emerge, and dog his careless footsteps; now 
through the maze of towards St. 
Martin’s he threads his path, and, anticipating 
an orgy as he nears his favorite haunts, jin- 
gles the silver in his pockets; and now the 
two forms are at his heels. 

“Hail to thee, O Freedom!” muttered 











“thy dwelling is in cities, and 
the tavern.” 
name,” 
feels 
two bailiffs who dogged have seized 
their prey. 

“ At whose suit?” asked John Burley, fal- 
mo 
“Mr. Cox, the wine-merchant.” 
“Cox! Ayman to whom I gave - 

ago 


“What does that ify ?—the intention 
was the same. A heart takes the will 
for the deed. Oox is a monster of ingrati- 
tude; and I withdraw my custom.” 

“Sarve him right. Would your honor like 
e | iad 

as aaa rather d the money on some- 

thing else,” said John Burley. “Give me 

arm, I am not proud. After all, thank 

ven, I shall not sleep in the country.” 

_— John Burley made a night of it in the 
t. 


cheque 


CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Srarxe was one of these ladies who 
pass their lives in the direst of all civil strife 
—war with their servants. She looked upon 
the members of that class as the unrelenting 
and sleepless enemies of the unfortunate 
Reiamshol tere condemned to employ them. 
She thought they ate and drank to their vil- 
lanous utmost, in order to ruin their benefac- 
tors—that they lived in one constant conspi- 
racy with one another and the tradesmen, the 
object of which was to cheat and pilfer. 

Starke was a miserable woman. As 
she had no relations or friends who cared 
enough for her to share her solitary struggle 
against her domestic foes; and her income, 
though easy, was an annuity that died with 
herself, thereby reducing various nephews, 

or cousins, to the strict bounds of a 
natural affection—that did not exist; and as 
she felt the want of some friendly face amidst 
this world of distrust and hate, so she had 
tried the resource of venal companions. But 
the venal companions had never staid long— 
either they disliked Miss Starke, or Miss 
Btarke disliked them. Therefore the poor 
woman had resolved upon bringing up some 
little girl whose heart, as she said to herself, 
would be fresh and uncorrupted, and from 
whom she might expect gratitude. She had 
been contented, on the whole, with Helen, 
and had meant to keep that child in her 
house as long as she (Miss Starke) remained 
upon the earth—perhaps some thirty years 
longer; and then, having carefully secluded 
her from marriage, and other friendship, to 
leave her nothing but the regret of having 
lost so kind a benefactress. Agreeably with 
this notion, and in order to'secure the affec- 
tions of the child, Miss Starke had relaxed 





the frigid austerity natural to her manner and. 
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four hours in a state of inane depression. 
But then she began to miss the child so much 
that her energies woke, and she persuaded 
herself that she was actuated by the purest 
benevolence in trying to reclaim this poor 
creature from the world, into which Helen 
had thus rashly ete 

Accordingly, she put an advertisement into 
the Times, to the following effect, liberally 
imitated from one by which, in former years, 
she had recovered a favorite Blenheim: 

TWO GUINEAS REWARD. 
2 ge from Ivy Cottage, Highgate, a 
Little Girl, answers to the name of Helen; 
with blue eyes and brown hair ; white muslin 
frock, and straw hat with blue ribbons. Who- 
ever will bring the same to Ivy Cottage, shall 
receive the above Reward. 

N. B.—Nothing more will be offered. 

Now, it so happened that Mrs. Smedley had 
put an advertisement in the Times on her 
own account, relative to a niece of hers who 
was coming from the country, and for whom 
she desired to find a situation. So, contrary 
to her usual habit, she sent for the newspaper, 
and, close by her own advertisement she saw 
Miss Starke’s. 

It was impossible that she could mistake 
the description of Helen; and, as this adver- 
tisement caught her eye the very day after 
the whole house had been disturbed and 
scandalized by Burley’s noisy visit, and on 
which she had resolved to get rid of a lodger 
who received such visitors, the good-hearted 
woman was delighted to think that she could 
restore Helen to some safe home. While 
thus thinking, Helen herself entered the 
kitchen where Mrs. Smedley sat, and the 
landlady had the imprudence to point out 
the advertisement, and talk, as she called it, 
“seriously ” to the little girl. 

Helen in vain and with tears entreated 
her to take no step in reply to the advertise- 
ment. Mrs. Smedley felt it was an affair of 
duty, and was obdurate, and shortly after- 
wards put on her bonnet and left the house. 
Helen conjectured that she was on her way 
to Miss Starke’s, and her whole soul was 
bent on flight. Leonard had gone to the 
office of the Beehive with his MSS.; but she 
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servant; and, ting by Mrs. Smedley’s 
ainence, they D sey Be in scene or con- 
flict, effects were taken by Leonard to 
a stand of hackney vehicles, and then left at 
a coach-office, while they went in search of 
ings. It- was wise to choose an entirely 
new and remote district; and before night 
they were settled in an attic in Lambeth. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

As the reader will expect, no trace of Bur- 
ley could Leonard find; the humorist had 
ceased to communicate with the Beehive. 
But Leonard grieved for Burley’s sake; and, 
indeed, he missed the intercourse of the large 

mind. But he settled down by de- 
grees to the simple loving society of his child 
companion, and in that presence grew more 
tranquil. "The hours in the daytime that he 
did not pass at work he spent as before, pick- 
ing up knowledge at bookstalls; and at dusk 
he and Helen would stroll out—sometimes 
striving to escape from the long suburb into 
fresh rural air; more often wandering to and 
fro the bridge that led to glorious Westmin- 
ster—London’s classic land—and watching 
the vague lamps reflected on the river. This 
haunt suited the musing melancholy boy. He 
would stand long and with wistful silence by 


. thé balustrade—seating Helen thereon, that 


she too might look along the dark mournful 
waters which, dark though they be, still have 
their charm of mysterious repose. 

As the river flowed between the world of 
roofs and the roar of human passions on 
either side, so in those two hearts flowed 
Thought—and all they knew of London was 
its shadow. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Tuere appeared in the Beehive certain very 
traculent political papers—papers very like 
the tracts in the Tinker’s bag. Leonard did 
not heed them much, but they made far more 
sensation in the public that read the Beehive 
than Leonard’s papers, full of rare promise 
though the last were. They greatly increased 
the sale of the periodical in the manufacturing 
towns, and to awake the drowsy vigi- 
lance of the Home Office. Suddenly a de- 
seent was made upon the Beehive, and all its 
papers and plans. The editor saw himself 
threatened with a criminal prosecution, and 
the certainty of two years’ imprisonment: he 
did not like the and disappeared. 
One evening, when Leonard, unconscious of 

mischances, arrived at the door of the 
office, he found it closed. An agitated mob 





was before it, and a voice that was not new 
to his ear, was yui the bystanders, 
with many imprecations against “ tyrans. 
He looked, and, to his 

the orator Mr. Sprott the Tinker. . 

The police came in numbers to disperse the 
crowd, and Mr. Sprott prudently vanished. 
Leonard learned then what had befallen, and 
—_ saw himself without employment and 
the means of bread. 

Slowly he walked back. “O, knowledge, 
naotteilge !—powerless indeed!’ he mur- 
mured, 

As he thusspoke, a handbill in large capitals 
met his eyes on a dead wall—“ Wanted, a few 
smart young men tor India.” 

A crimp accosted him—* You would make 
a finesoldier, my man. You have stout limbs 
of your own.” Leonard moved on. 

“It has come back, then, to this. Brute 
omen force after all. O Mind, despair! 
O Peasant, be a machine again. . 

He entered his attic nviselessly, and gazed 
upon Helen es she sat at hergvork, straining 
her eyes by the open window—with tender 
and deep compassion. She had not heard 
him enter, nor was she aware of his presence. 
Patient and still she sat, and the small fingers 
plied busily. He gazed, and saw that her 
cheek was pale and hollow, ‘and the hands 
looked so thin! His heart was deeply touch- 
ed, and at that moment he had not one 
memory of the baffled Poet, one thoughit that 
proclaimed the Egotist. 

He approached her gently, laid his hand on 
her shoulder—“ Helen, put on your shaw! and 
bonnet, and walk out—I have much to say.” 

In afew moments she was wm + and they 
took their way to their favorite haunt upon 
the bridge. Pausing in one of the recesses 
or nooks, Leonard then began,—* Helen, we 
must part.” 

“Part ?—Oh, brother!” | 

“Listen. All work that depends on mind 
is over for me; nothing remains bat the labor 
of thews and sinews. I cannot go back to 
my village and say to all, ‘My hopes were 
self-conceit and my intellect a delusion!’ “I 
cannot. Neither in this sordid city can I turn 
menial or porter. I might be born to that 
drudgery, but my mind has, it may be unhap- 
pily, raised me above my birth. hat, then, 
shall I do? I know not yet—serve as a sol- 
dier, or push my way to some wilderness afar, 
as an emigrant, perhaps. But whatever my 
choice, I must henceforth be alone; I have 
a home no more. But there is a home for 
you, Helen, avery humble one, (for you, too, 
so well born,) but very safe—the roof of— 
of—my peasant mother. She will love you 
for my sake, and—and—” 

Helen clung tc him trembling, and sobbed 
out. ‘“ Any thing, any thing you will. But I 
can work ; I can make money, Leonard. I 
do, indeed, make money—you do not know 
how much—but enough for us both till bet- 
ter times come to you. Do not let us part.” 








man, and burn to labor, to be 

by the work of an infant! Nd, 
not so degrade me.” 

She drew back as she looked on his flushed 

brow, bowed her head submissively, and mur- 


“+ Pardon.” 
tal said Helen, after a pause, “ if now 
we but find ' 2 father’s friend! I 


en bebesell extsis goevtle fee yon 
“Yes, he w surely provide for you, 

“ For nn Helen, in a tone of 
soft deep rep’ and she turned away her 
head to conceal her tears. 

“ You are sure you would remember him, 
if we met him by chance ?” 

“Oh, yes. He was so different from all 
we see in this terrible city, and his eyes were 
like "sega stars, so clear and so bright; yet 
the light seemed to come from afar off, as the 
light does = years, when pe thoughts are 
away from all things roun oe And then, 
too, his dog whom he call 
not forget that.” 

“But his dog may not be always with 
him.” 

“ But the bright clear eyes are! Ah, now 
you look 4% to heaven, and yours seem to 

like his.” 

Leonard did not answer, for his thoughts 
were indeed less on earth than struggling to 
pierce into that remote and mysterious hea- 
ven. 
Both were silent long; the crowd passed 
them by unheedingly. Night deepened over 
the river, but the reflection of the lamplights 
on. its waves was more visible than that of 
the stars. The beams showed the darkness 
of the strong current, and the craft that lay 
eastward on the tide, with sail-less spectral 
masts and black dismal hulks, looked death- 
like in their stillness. 

Leonard looked down, and the thought of 
Chatterton’s grim suicide came back to his 
soul, and a pale, scornful face with luminous 
haunting eyes seemed to look up from the 
stream, and murmur from livid lips,—“ Strug- 
gle no more against the tides on the surface 
—all is calm and rest within the deep.” 

Starting in terror from the gloom of his 
reverie, the boy began to talk fast to Helen, 
and tried to soothe her with descriptions of 
the lowly home which he had offered. 

He spoke of the light cares which she 
would participate with his mother—for by 
that name he still called the widow—and 
dwelt, with an eloquence that the contrast 
round him made sincere and strong, on the 
happy rural life, the shadowy woodlands, the 
oie cornfields, the solemn lone church- 
spire soaring from the tranquil landscape. 

tteringly he painted the flowery terraces 
of the Italian exile, and the pla: fountain 
that, even as he spoke, was flinging up its 
spray to the stars, through serene air un- 
troubled by the smoke of cities, and untaint- 
ed by the sinful sighs of men. He promised 
her the love and protection of natures akin to 


Nero—I could 





a hecansiplacrige par agernnta 
n @ exile, wise and 
kind—Violante, with dark eyes full of the 
mystic _ ar that solitude calls from child- 
—Violante should be her companion. 
oh!” cried Helen, “if life be thus 
happy, there, return with me, return—re. 


* Alas!” murmured the boy, “ if the ham- 
mer once strike the spark from the anvil, the 
spark must fly upward; it cannot fall back to 
earth until light has left it. Upward still, 


“ 


Helen—let me go upward still!” 


OHAPTER XV. 

Tue next morning Helen was very ill—so 
ill that, shortly after rising, she was forced to 
creep back to Her frame shivered—her 
eyes were heavy—her hand burned like fire, 

ever had set in. Perhaps she might have 
caught cold on the bridge—perhaps her emo- 
tions had proved too much for her frame. 
Leonard, in great alarm, called on the nearest 
apothecary. The apothecary looked grave, 
and said there was danger. And danger 
soon declared itself—Helen became delirious. 
For several days she lay in this state, be- 
tween life and death. Leonard then felt that 
all the sorrows of earth are light, compared 
with the fear of losing what we love. How 
valueless the envied laurel seemed beside the 
dying rose. 

Thanks, perhaps, more to his heed and 
tending than to medical skill, she recovered 
sense at last—immediate peril was over. But 
she was very weak and reduced—her ultimate 
recovery doubtful—convalescence, at best, 
likely to be very slow. 

But when she learned how long she had 
been thus ill, she looked anxiously at Leon- 
ard’s face as he bent over her, and faltered 
forth—“ Give me my work! I am strong 
enough for that now—it would amuse me.” 

Leonard burst into tears. 

Alas! he had no work himself; all their 
joint money had melted away; the apothe- 
cary was not like good Dr. Morgan; the 
medicines were to be paid for, and the rent. 
Two days before, Leonard had pawned Ric- 
cabocca’s watch; and when the last shilling 
thus raised was gone, how should he support 
Helen? Nevertheless he conquered his 
tears, and assured her that he had employ- 
ment; and that so earnestly that she believ- 
ed him, and sank into soft sleep. He listen- 
ed to her breathing, kissed her forehead, and 
left the room. He turned into his own 
neighboring garret, and, leaning his face on 
his hands, collected all his thoughts. 

He must be a beggar at last. He must 
write to Mr. Dale for money—Mr. Dale, too, 
who knew the secret of his birth. He would 
rather have ed of a stranger—it served 
to add a new dishonor to his mother’s mem- 
mory for the child to beg of one who was 
acquainted with her shame. Had he himself 
been the only one to want and to starve, he 
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ee ae by inch into the grave 

a he would have so subdued 

- But Helen, there on that bed— 

im for weeks perhaps, all sup- 

and luxuries themselves 

ne ! Beg he must. And when 

so resolved, had you but seen the proud 

soul he conquered, you would have 

—This which he thinks is degradation 

is heroism. Oh, strange human heart! 

—no ever written achieves the Sublime 

and the Beautiful which are graven, unread 

> human eye, in thy secret leaves.” Of 

pom 4 waded beg? His F powd — 

nothing, was poor, and the stately 

Violante, who had fee oe “Would that 

Iwere a man!”—he could not endure the 

that she should pity him, and des- 

The Avenels! No—thrice No. He 

ew towards him hastily ink and paper, and 

wrote rapid lines that were wrung from him 
as from the bleeding strings of life. 

But the hour for the post had passed—the 
letter must wait till the next day ; and three 
bi at least would elapse before he could re- 

vean answer. He left the letter on the 
table, and, stifling as for air, went forth. He 
erossed the bridge—he passed on mechani- 

—and was borne along by a crowd 

towards the doors of Parliament. A 

that excited popular interest was fix- 

ed for that evening, and many bystanders col- 

lected in the street to see the members pass 

to and fro, or hear what speakers had yet 

risen to take part in the debate, or try to get 
orders for the gallery. 

He halted amidst these loiterers, with no 
interest, indeed, in common with them, but 


looking over their heads abstractedly towards | fi 
the tall 


Funeral Abbey—Imperial Golgotha 

of Poets, and Chiefs, and Kings. 
Suddenly his attention was diverted to 
those around by the sound of a name—dis- 
ingly known to him. ‘“ How are you, 
Leslie? Coming to hear the debate ?” 
said a member who was passing through the 

street. 


“Yes; Mr. Egerton promised to get me 
under the gallery. He is to speak himself to- 
night, and I have never heard him. As vou 
bid going into the House, will you remind 


“T can’t now, for he is speaking already, 
and well too. I hurried from the Athenwum, 
where I was dining, on purpose to be in 
time, as I heard that his speech was making a 
great effect.” 

“This is very unlucky,” said Randal. “I 
had no idea he would speak so ear y.” 

“M——bronght him up by a direct per- 
sonal attack. But follow me; perhaps I can 

t you into the House ; and a man like you, 

of whom we e: great things some 
day, I can tell you, should not miss any such 
opportunity of knowing what this House of 
ours is on a field night. Come on!” 

The member hurried towards the door; 





and as Randal followed him, a bystander 
bing That’s the young — who wrote 
“Oh, i ” said another. “Clever 


_— iti ” 
mp, Sorte I am waiting for him. 


“Why, you are not a constituent, as I am.” 

“No; but he has been very kind to my 
nephew, and I must thank him. You are a 
constituent—he is an honor to your town.” 

“So he is; enlightened man!” 

“ And so generous!” 

“ Brings Sowa really good measures,” 
quoth the politician. 

“ And clever young men,” said the uncle. 

Therewith one or two others joined in the 
praise of Audley rton, and many anec- 
dotes of his liberality were told. 

Leonard listened at first listlessly, at last 
with thoughtful attention. He had heard 
Burley, too, speak highly of this generous 
statesman, who, without pretending to genius 
himself, appreciated it in others. He su mo 
remembered, too, that rton was - 
brother to the Squire. Vague notions of 
some ap to this eminent person, not for 
charity, but employ to his mind, gleamed across 
him—inexperienced boy that he yet was! 
And while thus meditating, the door of the 
House opened, and out came Audley Egerton 
himself. A partial cheering, followed by a 
general murmur, — Leonard of the 
presence of the popular statesman. Egerton 
was caught hold of by some five or six per- 
sons in succession; a shake of the hand, a 
nod, a brief whispered word or two, sufficed 
the practised member for graceful escape; 
and soon, free from the crowd, his tall erect: 

gure passed on, and tarned towards the 
bridge. He paused at the angle and took out 
his watch, looking at it by the lamp-light. 

“ Harley will be here soon,” he muttered— 
“he is always punctual; and now that I have 
spoken, I can give him an hour or so. That 
is well.” 

As he replaced his watch in his pocke 
and re-buttoned his coat over his firm bi 
chest, he lifted his eyes, and saw a young 
man standing before him. 

“Do you want me?” asked the statesman, 
with the direct brevity of his practical char- 
acter. 

“Mr. 
a voice that slightly trembled, and yet was 
manly amidst emotion, “you have a great 
name, and great power—I stand here in these 
streets of London without a friend, and with- 
out employ. I believe that I have it in me 
to do some nobler work than that of bodily 
labor, had I but one friend—one opening for 
my thoughts. And now I have said this, I 
scarcely know how, or why, but from 
despair, and the sudden impulse which that 
despair took from the praise that follows 
your success, I have nothing more to add.” 

Audley Egerton was silent for a moment, 
struck by the tone and address of the stranger ; 


Egerton,” said the young man, with 











native of —?” (naming the 
as member.) 
«No, sir.” ' 


“Well, young man, I am very sorry for 
bat the 


| with Helen ; and dizzy 


ined the re- 

nights before 

; with want of food, 
and worn out for. want of sleep, he sank 
down into the dark corner; while the fiver 
that rolled under t4e arch of stone muttered 
dirge-like in his ear ;—as under the social 
key-stone wails and rolls on for ever the mys- 
tery of Human Discontent. Take comfort, 
O Thinker by the stream!. ‘Tis the river 
that founded and gave pomp to the city; and 
without the discontent, where were progress 


has | what were Man? Take comfort, O Tuk. 


a.right to demarid it, to be able to listen to 
rs. 


~ He paused a moment, and, as Leonard stood 
silent, added, with more kindness than most 
public men so accosted would have showed— 
. “You say you are friendless—poor fellow. 
In early lite that nepennt to many of us, who 
find friends ae fore the close. Be hon- 
est, and well conducted; lean on yourself, not 
on strangers; work with the body if you can’t 
with the mind; and, believe me, that advice 
is all I can give you, unless this trifle,”—and 
the minister held out a crown piece. 

Leonard bowed, shook his head sadly, and 
— away. Egerton looked after him with 
a slight pang. 

“ Pooh!” said he to himself, “there must 
be thousands in the same state in these streets 
of London. I cannot redress the necessities 
of civilization. Well educated! It is not 
from ignorance henceforth that society will 
suffer—it is from over-educating the hu 
thousands who, thus unfitted for manual toi 
and with no career for mental, will some 
day or other stand like that boy in our streets, 

puzzle wiser ministers than I am.” 

As Egerton thus mused, and passed on to 
the bridge, a bugle-horn rang merrily from 
the box of a gay four-in-hand. A drag-coach 
with superb Scab rattled over the 
causeway, and in the driver Egerton recog- 
nised his nephew—Frank Hazeldean. 

The young Guardsman was returning, with 
a lively party of men, from dining at Green- 
wich ; and the careless laughter of these chil- 
dren of pleasure floated far over the still river. 

. It vexed the ear of the careworn statesman 
—sad, perhaps, with all his greatness, lonely 
amidst all his crowd of friends, It reminded 
him, perhaps, of his own youth, when such 
pone and companionships were familiar to 

im, though through them all he bore an 
ambitious aspiring soul—" Le jeu vaut-il la 
chandelle ?” gaid he, shrugging his shoulders. 

The coach rolled rapidly past Leonard, as 
he stood leaning against the corner of the 
bridge, and the mire of the kennel splashed 
over him from the hoofs of the fiery horses. 
The laughter smote on his ear more discord- 
antly than on the minister’s, but it begot no 
envy. 

“ Life is a dark riddle,” said he, smiting his 
breast. 





ger! wherever the stream over which thou 
bendest, or beside which thou sinkest, weary 
and desolate, frets the arch that supports 
thee ;—never dream that, by destroying the 
bridge, ; thou canst silence the moan of the 
wave 





From the London Art-Journal. 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
pas recent judgment of Lord Campbell in 

v. Jeffreys, which has settled 
finally the much ‘litigated question of the 
right of a foreigner to copyright in this coun- 
try, whether of books, pictures, or music, has 
been alleged as an excuse for a public meeting 
of authors and publishers, to appeal against 
the concession of such a right, and to procure 
a reversal of the decision, should his lordship 
be disposed to overrule his own judgment in 
the House of Lords. The direct impulse te 
the present agitation, however, appears to 
have been certain peng commenced 
against Mr. Bohn and others, by Mr. Murray, 
for their alleged invasion of his copyrights in 
the works of Washington Irving; of which 
cheap editions have been issued, on the faith 
of a recent opinion of Lord Cranworth, wholly 
at variance with that which has lately been 
pronounced by the Court of Error, by no 
fewer than four publishers. The defendants 
in these cases are of course the leading insti- 
gators of this movement, and appear to have 
prevailed upon Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton to 
take the chair at a public meeting of Authors 
and Publishers, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
for the purpose of discussing the qnestion in 
all its bearings. Although the authors and 
publishers of England were but slenderly 
represented on the occasion, and even those 
who were present were far from unanimous, 
several ingenious and even brilliant speeches 
were delivered, and resolutions were carried, 
tending to support the Chairman’s view of 
the subject; viz., to procure a revision of the 
law which declares foreign authors resident 
abroad, to be entitled to copyright in this 
country; to form a society to consider the 
steps necessary to obtain the proposed read- 
justment of the law; and lastly, to collect 
subseriptions.to indemnify the gentlemen 
now acting on the defensive, in the various 
actions for the alleged invasion of copyright, 
in the expensive process of appealing against 
Lord Campbell’s decision to the House of 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT — 





rds. We confess that we have 
snvinoed by any of the ments oadiiben 
mi this oc able and ible as many 
that we should violate that 
of justice, which forbids that 
should do evil that good may come; and 
chat becau ign nations cannot be brought 
toa sense of the dishonesty of their habitual 
invasions of British Copyright, we should 
make reprisals upon their authors, and deny 
them that protection which they so dishon- 
estly withhold tous. Still less can we affirm 
a PD ition which would go back from 
twenty five to thirty years, and deprive Eng- 
lish booksellers of copyrights for which, on 
the faith of the law as it then stood, they 
paid very considerable sums of money. 
Seapoouine, that if we deprive American 
authors of the copyright they have hitherto 
snjoyed in England, we shall force them and 
hve readers to agree to an international 
arrangement, we believe to be entirely falla- 
cious, There are very few American authors 
whose copyrights have proved of any mate- 
rial value to English publishers; and even of 
that few, the majority have retired for some 
past, almost wholly from the field of 
lerstare. Washington Irving, Cooper, and 
Prescott, are almost the only authors who 
have a marketable value in this country; and 
two out of the three have written little that 
is worthy of their genius for many years. 
Besides, the American buccaneer knows full 
well that the chief weight of the sacrifice, if 
American copyrights were to be declared null 


and void in this country, would fall = 
r. 


neither Mr. Irving, Mr. Ovoper, nor 
Prescott, but upon Messrs. Murray and Beni- 
ley, the British possessors of their copyrights. 
therefore, the question be mooted at all, 
it should not be with a view to a retrospec- 
tive operation. But we more than doubt, if 
America, uninfluenced by worthier motives, 
will ever be driven to a recognition of the 
rights of British authors, for the sake of 
protecting the interests of the very few of its 
native writers who look to England for the 
chief reward of their literary labor. Ame- 
riea, in her rage for cheap editions, has almost 
annihilated her own literature, and her un- 
warrantable piracy of our best authors, does 
but react on those of her own. If unable to 
understand the impolicy of her present course, 
will mulcting Mr. Murray and Mr. Bentley 
induce her to abandon her wholesale appro- 
priations of English literary property? or, 
will our becoming robbers ourselves diminish 
the wholesale piracy of our neighbors? We 
think not. The arguments of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, which apply to the conduct 
of America in refusing to entertain the ques- 
tion of international copyright, are unanswer- 
able; but if she prefers the selfish demands 
of the million to the interests of her own 
writers, she is not likely to be deterred from 
continuing the work of ion because we, 
at length, deterinine to follow her example. 





It cannot be doubted, for one moment, that 
Paentwnenene a aaedemaibaman 
to recognize the copyright reigners 
whose works were first published in this 
country, and it is equally clear that the law 
for the protection of the patents of foreigners 
in England, was conceived in the same spirit. 
Why should we refuse protection to the 
writings of a foreign author, and concede ét 
to his: scientific discoveries? If we are to 
interpret the law as Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
and Mr. Bohn would have us do, why should 
we grant to any foreign inventor the patent 
by which his property is secured in this coun- 
re More than twenty years the late 
. Murray paid Washin Irving 15002. 
for his Tales of a Trav ; 80001. for his 
Columbus ; 1000/, for his Granada; and 
10007. for his Bracebridge Hall. . Is it to be 
endured, that because American booksellers 
are engaged in an unauthorized republication 
of every English bouk which they consider 
worth reprinting, we should, after so longs 
forbearance, become pirates in our turn; and 
thus despoil, not the foreign aggressor, but 
our own respectable publishers, of a right in 
which so large an amount of capital end en- 
terprise has been embarked. 

Whatever difference of opinion, therefore, 
there may be as to the measures which are 
most likely to force upon our neighbors a fair 
recognition of the rights of our authors, by a 
system of reprisal which we could never be 
brought to admire, and which we consider 
beneath the dignity of our national character, 
there can be none as to the absurdity of at- 
tempting so to do, by a retrospective opera- 
tion which has neither justice nor common 
honesty to recommend it. We are far from 
desiring to attach any moral blame to the 
gentlemen whose reprints, in this country, of 
the works of Irving and others, have given 
occasion for the present controversy. The 
state of the law, as interpreted by Lord Cran- 
worth, and other of our eminent jurists, ap- 
pears te have warranted their belief that they 
were perfectly authorized in so doing. There 
are, however, considerations of courtesy 
which ought always to be observed by per- 
sons of the same profession towards each 
other, which should prevent them from do- 
ing all that even the law entitles them to do, 
where, by such a course, thoy are prejudicing 
the interests of their respectable brother 
tradesmen, on occasions on which they had 
good ground to believe that they have done 
every thing they could to secure the rights to 
which they lay claim. Neither is the posi- 
tion of the author to be wholly overlooked. 
So far back as 1818 or 1814, Washington Ir- 
ving was a resident in this country, enga 
in mercantile pursuits, as a partner in a Brit- 
ish firm, aud was as much an Englishman as 
either Mr. Leslie or Mr. Stuart Newton. He 
was, indeed, a resident in England at the date 
of the publication of several of his works. 
But the principle, if carried out fairly, would 











‘interests of painters and print- 

rs, as well as of sok serene] om 
» Ifthe ed at the 
s, are at all tenable, the valuable 

ts ea nee reset 2 oa Oo., 
or Hogarth, and other ers, 
engravings executed from the works 
Newton, Chalon, and others, are 

ly at the mercy of any one who may 
worth his while to reproduce them. 
of ve cpnsonry Bema ieey which is 
- would be equivalent to that 


e nose for the purpose of be- 
upon the face. 
ite true that in 1845, in Chappell o. 
Purday, the Court of Exchequer was of opin- 
ion that a foreign author residing abroad, who 
composed a work there, «could have no copy- 
t in this country; a decision which was 
uently confirmed in the same Court in 
Boosey 0. y. These judgments have, 
however, been entirely overruled by Lord 
Campbell, who on a late occasion pronounced 
an opinion in the teeth of these decisions, 
and whose impressions on this question are 
said to be shared by a large majority of the 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The 
point may therefore be considered as settled ; 
and as further litigation in the Court of Chan- 
cery can only be productive of ruinous ex- 
pense and vexation, it is much to be desired 
that an amicable arrangement of the differ- 
ences of the respective publishers may be en- 
into, which, whilst it recognizes the 
os ad principle, will avert the necessity of 
er contests on the subject. Mr. Colburn 
was, it appears, in favor of the anti-foreign 
copyright disputants, and has, therefore, 
éelearly invited the invasion of his own copy- 
rights of the works of American authors. 
As, however, he is understood to have vir- 
tually, if not ostensibly, retired from the 
rea trade, he has for the future, at 
but little interest in the matter. 

The speeches of Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton and of Mr. Bohn, at the late meeting, 
contain many facts and illustrations, which 
will be found of service in considering the 
question of international copyright. Mr. Bohn 
has already done much by the publication of 
eheap editions of standard authors, at a ve 
moderate price, to render good books accessi- 
ble to the public, and is placed by his posi- 
tion as a bookseller, beyond the suspicion of 
having been actuated by mercenary or un- 
worthy motives in the matter. We question 
however if the general interests of authors 
and publishers have not suffered materially 
from his reprints. When Mr. Colburn at- 
tributed to American piracy the discouraging 
fact that for books for which he could once 
afford to pay 1000/., he cannot now give more 
than from 1007. to 1507., he appears to have 
overlooked the prevalence of cheap literature 
generally in this country; and the ruinvus 
competition which is now going on among 
rival booksellers. Who is likely to purchase 





his g and a half editions of Coo 
when he can obtain from Mr. 
handsome] ted ) f 
ly volumes) at two 
each? Besiles, the same system of pi 
was at work when he purchased Mr. Cooper's 
ts, as is in operation now. He re- 
commends British publishers not to purchase 
another copyright from an American author 
until his government have consented to enter 
into some international arrangement; and so 
far we agree with him in his suggestion. Jt 
is a remarkable fact, however, that whilst 
oe authors are Lever in their speeches 
writings against foreign appropriations 
of their eprrighta, they are dela very much 
flattered by their adoption. The andacions 
single-volume piracies of Galignani and Bav- 
dry of Paris, of the poetry of Byron, Scott, 
Southey, Moore, Coleridge, Shelley and others, 
were often looked upon by the parties who 
might be expected to consider themselves 
most aggrieved, as conferring a distinction 
upon their writings calculated to increase 
their reputation in this country. In several 
instances within our knowledge, the mate- 
rials for the biographical notices which pre- 
faced the respective volumes were supplied 
by the authors themselves! Lord Byron, so 
far from expressing any indignation at the 
liberty which Messrs. Galignani had taken 
with his writings, assisted them in identify- 
ing them, and wrote interesting autograph 
letters to aid in their illustration. 

Southey, as we gather from one of his let- 
ters, was rather flattered than otherwise at 
the republication of his poetry in Paris, and 
if rumor may be credited, Moore corrected 
the proofs, and furnished materials for the 
biography of one or more of the foreign edi- 
tions of his works. Mr. Bowles and several 
other poets whose writings were included in 
this series, not only furnished notes for the 
Biographical Prefaces, but indicated to the 
editor the publications from which their fu- 
gitive writings should be collected. Mrs. 
Hemans furnished several notes and sugges- 
tions for one of the American editions of her 
works, and sent copies to her friends as evi- 
dence of her translantic popularity. In fact 
we have rarely met with an author whose 
writings have been deemed worthy of being 
reprinted abroad, who has not considered bim- 
self flattered by the preference. We do not 
of course profess to believe that their publish- 
ers were equally complimented by this uncere- 
monious invasion of their property. So long 
as the sale of such piracies were limited to 
the continent, we doubt if they were the 
means of abstracting a great deal from the 

kets of either the author or publisher; 

ut for very many years they were allowed 
to be imported in single copies, during which 
period they were introduced into this coun- 
tvy in large quantities. They were, however, 
purchased rather from their compactness than 
for their cheapness, and the instant Mr. Mur- 
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ate price, the trade in French and 
Belg piracies of British copyrights was al 
* most destroyed. Why should we not print 
cheap editions for ey paced The — 
on the r, @ superiority of our 
bow and finding would be sufficiently ob- 
enable us to obtain a better price 


a are usually hurried into circulation in 
We ee but believe that = 

an enterprise might be carried out successful- 
_ There is scarcely an edition, at a moder- 
ice, of any American author, that is 
seen 0 the library; and looking at the 
of the paper and print, we doubt if 


American booksellers could afford a vol- 
ume of similar quality at the price charged 
by Mr. Bohn for his reprints. 


Any plan is, however, better than that sug- 
poe | at the late meeting, of becoming pi- 
rates ourselves to cure our neighbors of their 
buccaneering propensities. The comparative- 

number of works of mark which are 
now produced in America (there have been 
no prose writers of any very great eminence 
since the heyday of the literary lives of Irv- 
ing, Cooper, and Channing, if we except Mr. 
Prescott) goes far to show that national liter- 
atare is all but annihilated in that country, 
and that the evil must eventually, in a great 
measure, correct itself: In a recent Ameri- 
can newspaper it is stated that protection is 
not refused in that country to any British 
author who will go through the necessary 
forms by which he becomes qualified for the 
privilege. Our readers will smile to hear 
that one of these conditions consists of an 
oath, by which the candidate for copyright 
in America is required to “ renounce for ever 
all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince, potentate, state or sovereign, what- 
ever, and particularly to the Queen of 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land!” The late Captain Marryat declined 
to comply with these terms, although another 
English author, of undeniable reputation, has, 
it is affirmed, not scrupled to bolt this dena- 
tionalizing pill. We have not heard if he has 
turned his privilege to any account. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN AT HOME. 
BY ©, ASTOR BRISTED. 
-. was a lovely October day ; the tempera- 
tare perfectly Elysian—not half a degree 
too hot or too cold—and the air moister than 
is usual in the dry climate of the Northern 
States, altogether reminding one of Florence 
in early autumn, only less enervating. Ash- 
burner and the Harry Bensons were gliding 
up the Hudson in a ‘ floating palace,’ which 
is American penny-a-liner for a north- 
river steamboat. rard Ludlow was on 
ard, handsome and distingué as ever, but 
8 little thinned and worn by numberless pol- 


yron | effort, and was goin 
0 at 


the | thin, 





889 
kas. He had got ridof his wife b ee oy 
to play le Mari a 


om mene venswood, however. 
so wi gm of the Van —— who lived 
igher up the river. While the young exqui- 
site was rattling on in a sort of Macaronic 
French to Mrs. Benson about the mountains 
of Switzerland and the pictures of Italy, the 
ascent of the Nile and “that glorious Clos- 
Vougeot Blane Mousseuz at the Anglais” —ev- 
ery topic, in short, that had not the least con- 
nection with America—Ashburner was wit- 
nessing for the third time, with unabated ad- 
miration, the magnificent scenery of the 
classic American river—for classic it is to a 
New-Yorker since Washington Irving has 
immortalized its legends. 

“T am glad to see you are not ashamed to 
show a little enthusiasm,” said Benson, as he 
marked his friend leaning over the forward 
railing, absorbed in the view before him. 
‘Some people don’t care much for this sort 
of thing. There’s my cousin Ludlow, how 
supremely indifferent he is toit all! He is 
talking to my wife about the last comic ope- 
ra he saw in Paris, which represents Shakes- 
peare and Queen Bess getting very jolly to- 
gether.” 

“Certainly one would hardly be able to 
tell what countryman Ludlow was, without 
previous knowledge. He seems, like many 
of your fashionables, very much out of place 
here.” 

“ That’s true enough; and the man most 
out of place among them all is my brother 
Carl, whom we are just going to visit.” 

Ashburner’s recollection and knowledge of 
Carl Benson were pretty much comprised in 
a certain luncheon at Ravenswood, which he 
had found very much in place, and a very 
good place for. Henry went on to explain 
himself. 

“ He prides himself on a regard for two 
incerity and equity—two very esti- 
mable virtues, no doubt, but capable of being 
ridden to death like all hobbies.” 

Benson further proceeded to state that he 
was afraid they would find his brother in no 
very genial mood—that, in fact, he had two 
special reasons at that time for being in bad 
humor. The anti-rent epidemic had broken 
out in the vicinity, and his place was threat- 
ened with perforation by a railroad. The 
former, however perilous to some of his ac- 

uaintance, was no very terrible danger to 

arl himself, he having as many tenants in 
the country as his brother had in town—to 
wit, just one. The latter was considerably 
more serious in itself, and rendered particu- 
larly aggravating by attendant circumstances. 
An equally convenient and much safer in- 
land route for the railway had been original- 
ly proposed; but Mr. Jobson, the chief en- 
gineer, started the project of a new one 
close along the shore, running through the 
beautiful private grounds that lined the 
whole east bank of the river for a hundred 
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: of, 
poses of-a country-seat. being a ‘fancy val- 
Sieeienctak “rs a reguidie 
mass of the peo an i 
the aristocratic landbolder with an envious 
re, would never pay the least attention to. 
t either from a lingering regard for out- 


Whatimade it worse was, that the a of 
these very gentlemen proprietors had been in- 
duced to subscribe largely to the road under 
the solemn assurance from leading members 
of the company (which took care not to.make 
itself officially and corporately responsible) 
that the inland route would be adopted, which 
assurance was thrown to the winds as soon 
asthe books were filled up. Carl was not to 
be taken in so; he had refused to subscribe 
to the road, and opposed it to the extent of 
his small influence from the first; he might 
be the victim of such people, but he would 
not be their. dupe. This was one consolation 
to him. Another was, that the railway, 
when it did come upon him, which would not 
be. for two :years yet, would not absolutely 
ruin his place. It would not go through his 
house, or across the lawn in front of it, or 
breakdown his terrace, for which Nature 
was to be thanked, and not Mr. Jobson. Ra- 
venswood was partly within one of the to- 
be-improved bays, and, consequently, the 
rails would cut it close along the water un- 
der the terraced bank. It merely stopped 
his.access to the river, which, as he did not 
yacht, and had room for the little boating he 
wanted in the adjoining bay, was no great 
deprivation. At any rate, the danger anti- 
=_— by Harry turned out all moonshine. 

hen they stopped at Van Burenopolis (the 
landing nearest Ravenswood), Carl’s rocka- 
way was on the ground, and in ten minutes 
their host received them at his front door, 
both his hands out-stretched, and his face 
lighted up with unfeigned pleasure. 

Carl Benson was an unflattered likeness of 
his brother, with @# larger nose, large feet, 
that got into every one’s way, coarser hair, 
and narrower chest; altogether a rougher 
and inferior type of form ; but he*had a fresh 

*.A literal fact. Washington Irving's residence was 


among those disfigured by this operation, which made hav- 
oc of all the oldest and Tat Peautifal properties in the 


tween 
Harry -was gay; never 
clothes 








aes ee aies and ‘though he was 
Henry’s senior by six years, there did not 
@ twelve-month be- 
h@ was as quiet as 
eared how old his 
long as he had plenty of 
elean linen; w: two years behind the 
fashion ; affected black coats and gray trousers; 
eschewed enamelled chains, jewelled waist- 


was the contrast in manner between thie two 
brothers less marked; the elder was shy and 
retiring before strangers, and would have 
been called a very awkward man anywhere 
but in England. You might easily guess 
from his way of behaving himself on a first 
introduction, the uncertain style of his move- 
ments, and his “butter-finger” fashion of 
taking hold of things, that he bad none of 
that dexterity in the little every-day occa- 
sions of life which distinguished Harry ; who, 
for instance, could harness a horse about as 
soon as his m, while Carl would have 
been half the day about it, and not have done 
it well after all: Harry could carry out a 
complicated affair of business at one inter- 
view, without coming off worst; but his 
elder brother would have pottered about it 
three days, and probably been cheated in the 
end, This inaptitude for small business, 
this want of promptitude and dexterity, of 
presence of mind and body, so to speak, is 
not very detrimental in Europe, where a gen- 
tleman with a tolerably well-filled purse can 
have so much done for him ; but in Ameriea, 
where the richest man has to do so much for 
himself, itis a constantly recurring inconve- 
nience, and it struck the Englishman almost 
immediately that this, though not especially 
alluded to by Henry, was one of the things 
— made Carl out of place in his own father- 
and. 

The mansion at Ravenswood, which had 
braved the storms of eighty-five winters (a 
venerable age for an American house), was 
see on a hill commanding a view of the 

udson for forty miles. Without, it was 
built of rough stone, with an ample wooden 
stoop running all round it, and a great variety 
of vines and creepers ranning round all the 
pillars of the stoop ;—within, it branched off 
into large halls and spacious rooms, filled 
with antediluvian furniture, and guiltless of 
the ambitious upholstery attempts of Youn 
New-York, which in pont matters goes aliea 
of Paris itself. The library alone, in which 
Carl lived,—that is to say, he did everything 
but dining’and sleeping there,—was fitted up 
in modern style, furnished with luxurious 
arm-chairs and the walls and ceiling 
neatly painted in oak, and the principal win- 
dow ‘composed of one oval pane of glass set 
in a frame, to which the external landscape 
supplied an exquisite picture. The hill swept 
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p= vig anticipation of the coming frost, 
they were surpassingly so. As the trees 
chang? not all at once, but different ones as- 
sume different tints successively, the natural 
is varied from day to day. The 
sumach leaf is one of the first to alter; it be- 
comes'’a vivid scarlet ; then the maple assumes 
a brilliant red and gold; then others put on 
arich sienna, and others a warm olive. Here 
and there were interspersed patches of ever- 
pines looking almost blue, and cedars 
ooking quite black from the contrast of the 
and fiery coloring that surrounded 
; co. The river water was deep blue; in the 
little: bay north of Ravenswood it shaded off 
Galopeokelive from the reflection of the foliage 
and grass about it; while beyond the further 
bank of the Hudson rose the Kaatskill* chain, 
richly wooded to their summits, and painted 
with the myriad dyes of autumn,—a fitting 
background to the landscape. Of course the 
finest part of this view was beyond the limits 
of Ravenswood, but so much of it as belonged 
to Carl (and his grounds covered some two 
hundred acres) was cleverly disposed with 
the help of an ingenious leans tpuabeane 
the trees were nas into <ageme os clumps 
and vistas, opened at the desirable points. 
Henry, who bragged for all the family as well 
as for himself, took care to inform Ashburner 
how, when the place came into Carl’s posses- 
sion (or rather into his wife’s, for by the laws 
of New-York, the wife’s pagery is absolutely 
hers, and out of her husband’s control) by the 
demise of his father-in-law, there was hardly 
& carriage-road on it, and how he had devoted 
all his spare income to it for seven years, 
“and made it what you see it.” 

As the Englishman had nothing to do for 
some days but to ramble about Ravenswood, 
and talk to the owner of it, he had fall oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining how far his brother's 
estimate of him was correct, and also how 
far the difference between the two, particu- 
larly in their practical aptitude for business, 
was attributable to the fact, that one of them 
had finished his education in England, and 
the other in America, which, for a New- 
Yorker, means in Paris, in Germany, half 
over the continent of Europe, in short. His 
conclusion was, that some of the qualities 
which made his host so “ out of place ” were 
natural, and that others had been superin- 
duced upon these by his English education. 

Harry Benson had truly stated, that his 
brother's. prominent trait of character was 
sincerity, He used to say of himself, that the 
fairy had bestowed on him true Thomas's 

* . 
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pay 
to prince or peer, (that is, in America, to the 
ia, people,) nor win favor of fair lady. 
Certainly this is a dangerous quality in any 


pegged § unless tempered with an exquisite 
tact, which was not among Carl's ons; 
but it is peculiarly dangerous in America, for 
there is no public (not excepting the French 
or Trish) that feeds so greedily on pure hum- 
bug as the American. Populus oult decipi 
there with a vengeance; and when the gene- 
ral current of feeling has set towards any 
show or phantasm, moral, political, literary, 
or social, woe to the individual who plants 
himself in its: way ! , 

Equally. correct was the assertion. that 
equity was a leading idea of his mind. .“ Give 
the devil his due,” was one of his favorite 
proverbs; and when he said that a thing 
‘* was not fair,” it seemed to him a conclusive 
argument against it. His conception of the 
virtues was the genuine Aristotelian one—a 
medium between two extremes. Not that he 
was a lukewarm partisan on all subjects; but 
of the people he most disliked—and he was 
areally “good hater” of some classes, Roman- 
ists, for instance, and Frenehmen, and South- 
ern slaveholders—he could not bring himself 
to take any unfair advantage. Now it is no 
news to any one who knows anything of the 
Americans, that they are a nation of violent 
extremes ; the different political parties, theo- 
logical sects, geographical divisions—the lite- 
rati of different cities, even—vitnperate and 
assail one another fearfully, hardly respecting 
the laws of the land, much less the prineiples 
Sapuet justice. Add to all this, that I 
had a naturally elegant and fastidious taste, 
certain to make him aristocratic in sentiment, 
however democratic he might be in principle, 
and it will be seen that he had a tolerable 
stock of incompatibilities to start with before 
having anything to do with England. 

But, as if to settle his business completely, 
and prevent him from ever becoming a con- 
tented and contenting citizen of his own 
country, it chanced that just at the period of 
his youth, when, according to the wont of 
Young America, dress and billiards formed 
the main topic of his conversation, and he 
was aspiring to the ion of a fast trot- 


ter, accident took him to England, and a se- 


ries of accidents kept him there, and eaused 
him to make it his home for several years, 
and his standpoint for all his continental ex- 
cursions. He grew up to mature manhood 
among and along with a generation of Eng- 
lishmen. He acquired a taste for classical 
stadies, and for that literary society, and 
those habits of literary and ethical criticism 
which are nowhere else found in such perfec. 
tion. His life had always been strictly, even 
prudishly moral; and while casting off the 
frivolities and fopperies of his boyhood, he 














earnest, 


as a man’s tendencies were visibly to- 
wards the church; and had Carl been an 
or continued his i 

he would. have taken 
have made a 


inevitably, and t 
‘ oped og Maing a 


ble to acsimilate himself to that 

which constitutes the great 
merican religious community. 

The three leading tendencies of his charac- 


to, y 
abroad, had ended by mak- 
eclectic and very unconvention- 
what seemed good to him from 
every quarter, without reference to antece- 
dents; and the fact that all the world about 
him were going one way, was just the reason 
to make him go the other. e Puritan de- 
nunciations of all who differed from them on 
panes transcendental theology, or of social 
itations, seemed to him illiberal and un- 
charitable. His religion acted upon him 
somewhat like the Socratic Demon; it re- 
strained him from actions, rather than 
prompted him to them. He abhorred all pa- 
rade of godliness, and shrunk from disclosing 
his religious experiences, as he would have 
done from disclosing his loves to a mixed as- 
semblage. There were many things about 
these besides their abhorrence of the 
fine arts, that shocked his wsthetic sensibility, 
and their inquisitive censoriousness he deem- 
ed ungentlemanly in point of manners, gnd 
little short of persecution in point of princi- 
ple. What most of all repelled him was their 
unmitigated “seriousness.” A certain notori- 
ous personage, whom it is no scandal to call 
the greatest of living charlatans, is reported 
to have taken for his motto, ‘‘ Praise God, and 
be merry.” Now this was exactly what Carl 
wanted to do, to praise God, and be merry ; 
and he did not think the latter clause of the 
device implied any necessary incompatibility 
with the former. He held strongly to the 
% set od ” and thought that a man 
wasall the better man, and better Christian, for 
an occasional season of healthy enjoyment. 
He did not think “teetotalism” necessary to 
prevent gentlemen from becoming drunkards, 
and he took his regular exercise on Sunday as 
well as on other days. His sincere nature re- 
volted equally from the idea of dissembling a 
merriment which he felt, and from that of 
simulating a religious enthusiasm which he 
did not feel. With all personal respect for 
such men, and all reverence for the service 
they had done to the cause of vital religion, 
and civil, no less than religious liberty, he 
very soon found that he could not amalga- 
mate with them, and gave up all intention of 
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hat i the place which 
and connections had marked out 
him, he became a man of society, and a 
of the world. It proved that he 

ly free from the national er- 

extreme for another: jt 

in his defence, that his 


showed itself more in intellectual criticism 
than in material Sybaritism, and more in the 
choice of companions than either. Certainly 
he had no great qualifications for the 
P ially in New-York, and very wild work 
he made of it with his peculiar ideas, some of 
which were rather English, and all of which 
were considerably the reverse of American. 
The first offence that Oarl gave was by 
getting married in church as quietly as any- 
thing can be done in New-York, and going 
out of the way immediately afterwards, in- 
stead of standing his bride up for eight hun- 
dred people to look at. He was shamefully 
negligent of his duties to society in not having 
given “areception.”, Carl said that he mar- 
ried for the present happiness and future 
comfort of himself and his wife, not for the 
amusement of society ; and that was all the 
explanation he deigned to give his fashionable 
uaintances. 
is next eccentricity was refusing to read 
The Sewer, to let it enter his house, or to talk 
about it. He said, that in Europe, scandalous 
newspapers were not taken in by respectable 
families, that even young men read them at 
their clubs and by stealth, and never men- 
tioned them before ladies; that people mak- 
ing pretensions to superior morality and de- 
cency ought not to patronize an immoral and 
blasphemous print—and more to the same ef- 
fect. Men and women who referred to 
France as the standard of half the things they 
did, taunted him with referring to England. 
Benson did not think it worth while to dis- 
cuss the merits of that case, but answered by 
a quotation from Aristophanes, how “ clever 
folks learn many things from their enemies,” 
—which he had to translate before his audi- 
tors understood it,—and by another of like 
urport from a Latin bard, which they were 
ess slow to comprehend, as it has become 
part of the stock in trade of our public speak- 
ers, and even the editors know what it 
means, Then one man liked The Sewer be- 
cause it had the best reports of trotting 
matches; and another, because it published 
the news from Washington half-an-hour soon- 
er than any of its contemporaries ; and they 
all said, that all the papers were so bad, it 
was merely a question of degree, and not of 
kind. Nobody agreed with Carl, not even 
the people who were abused by The Sewer, 
and he made no converts out of his own fa- 
mily—his wife, brother, and sister. 
ut his great crime was blaspheming the 
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to midnight was an absurd and wicked 
ste of time ; that even six hours a day was 
for a reasonable being to devote to 

; that at a ball or ak, Boy 
place for people who like to 
and a non-dancing man should not 
into @ corner all the evening on pain 
knocked over by the waltzers; that 
excesses of the young gentlemen 
it in the ball-room rendered their 
society not the most edifying for ladies; and 
as whatever he thought he gave utterance to# 
lain la he made himself 





















































On the other hand, he found things enough 
toannoy him. He had no like-minded, and 
it seemed no Jike-bodied men to associate 
mtlemen to converse with on 
acquaintances to join 
him in his long walks and drives. He was 
not over-fond of the French. ‘“ They make 
the best coffee and gloves in the world,” he 
used to say, “but cotfee and gloves, after all, 
are a very small part of life.” Therefore it 
was irksome to him to hear the French al- 
ways appealed to as the standard of dress, 
farniture, and manners. Above all, it wor- 
ried him to find their language the recognized 
one of the salon and the opera. That two or 
three Pep whose native tongue was Eng- 
lish, should go on talking imperfect French, 
(for the knowledge acquired by a two years’ 
residence in Paris must be comparatively im- 
perfect,) though no foreigners were present, 
struck him as a mischievous absurdity, and 
directly calculated to hinder mental growth. 
But all these were petty troubles compared to 
the misery he endured from the gossiping 
and scandalous propensities of his fashionable 
acquaintance. He now found his error in 
supposing that there is any peculiar illiberali- 
ty and uncharitableness in a religious com- 
munity, as distinguished from a worldly one; 
and discovered, that in avoiding the Evange- 
lical connection, he had not escaped the spirit 
of inquisitive censoriousness. common 
error of young men is this: they fancy, that 
because people of the world talk of their li- 
berality, and parade it ostentatiously, they 
must possess an extra share of it. And 
doubtless they are more charitable towards 
their favorite propensities; the “jolly good 
fellow ” will judge leniently of his bottle com- 
— trippings, and so on through the ca- 
lender of vices: though even this proposition 
is not to be received absolutely. Catiline 
will sometimes be found complaining of sedi- 
tion; most offenders have some lingering 
sense remaining of original right and wrong; 
not enough to keep them straight, but enough 
to blame others for the self-same obliquities. 
But to try the question correctly, we should 





examine the worldly, not in their judgments 
of one another, but in their mee of the 

and see how much li ity they 
show them. We should watch the hatred of 
virtue and purity, and the envy of fair fame, 
developing themselves in every form of slan- 
der and detraction, frora the sly inuendo to the 
open falsehood. All merely fashionable society 
has a n tendency to be scandalous ; fa- 
shionable people must talk a great deal with- 
out any definite purpose, and personal topics 
are always the readiest at for small talk, 
in a momentary dearth of others—this one’s 
dress and appearance—that one’s style of liv- 
ing—who is attentive to whom—and so on; 
so t”: +t besides the gossip which springs from 
deliberate wickedness, there is a great deal 
that is the result of mere thoughtlessness and 
vacuity. And New-York fashionable society 
is probably more scandalous than any other, 
because there are fewer public amusements 
for persons of leisure than in the continental 
cities of Europe, while the men have not that 
vent in political life, or the women in out- 
door exercise, which Londoners find. 

Now Cari was imbued with the idea (I be- 
lieve it was one of his acquired English ones), 
that the first duty of a gentleman is to mind 
his own business. He had a horror of inter- 
fering with any one’s private affairs, and an 
equal horror of any one interfering with his. 
It sickened him, therefore, to be among peo- 
ple who were always speaking ill of one an- 
other, and fetching and ng stories. He 
grew tired of every one in the not very large 
circle of his acquaintance, which his fastidious- 
ness, before adverted to, had always kept 
small; for he hated immoral people, and had 
a very imperfect sympathy for vulgar ones; 
and the man who begins by excluding these 
two classes, will make a large hole in his visit- 
inglist. He was in a of becoming mor- 
bid and misanthropic. e natural and prop- 
er resource for a person so situated, is to take 
up some active and steady occupation—-ride 
some hobby, if he can do nothing better,—at 
any rate, give himself enough to do. Oarl 
was not a man of hobbies, and all the availa- 
ble ones were ridden to death already. The 
first resort of a young Englishman, with good 
fortune and connections, is politics; it is the 
very last resort of a New-Yorker similar] 
situated. He usually has enough of it at col- 
lege ; is a violent politician at sixteen, and by 
nineteen gives up all thoughts of shining in 
that way. Why this is so, I will not stop to 
explain at present, as I have no intention of 
writing a treatise a la De Tocqueville on the 
working of democratic institutions in Ameri- 
ca. Ionly mention the fact; perhaps you 
will find some further light thrown on it be- 
fore we get to the end of this paper. 

Two re lay open before him—business 
and literature. “ Business”—banking, or com- 
merce of some sort, is the shortest way for a 
New-Yorker to dispose of himself; but Oar] 
had neither taste nor ability for trading or 











occupation for which his tastes and his edu- 


¢ation fitted *him. 

But he had been too well educated for’ an 
American litterateur. His standard of ex- 
cellence was + myn too high. The popular 

ed his criticism, not his emula- 


e ted flattery of new 

the ‘Little-Peddlingtonism sec- 

tional cliques disgusted him. He would not 

toady others, and disliked being toadied him- 

self. He had too correct an appreciation of 

newspaper editors, and too much candor to 
i this iation. His accurate taste 


disguise 
was shocked v little mechanical deficiencies 
—the carelessness of compositors and proof- 
readers—the impossibility of getting a Greek 
quotation set up correctly. He wrote for ele- 
Se thoroughly educated men, such as 
mn the associates of his youth, and 
found few of his countrymen to read, and 
fewer to understand him ; consequently, after 
a brief experience, he gave up all writing for 
publication except one species of authorship, 
which had only a semblance of doing others 
any good, and which did himself a great deal 
of harm. 

This was the controversial and satirical, to 
which he was prompted by an honest abhor- 
rence of shams, and in which he was encour- 
aged by the morbid public appetite for any 
thing savoring of personality or approaching 
toa “row” m paper. Oarl had a knack 
of saying disagreeable things in a disagreea- 
ble way, with some point and smartness—was 
clever in prose parody, in the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, in quoting a man against himself,—- 
in short, up to all the “dodges” of bellige- 
rent criticism, and had a lively sense and 
keen perception of the ridiculous; but not 
priding himself as a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian on these accomplishments, he did his best 
to keep them down, just as he did to keep 
down any tendency to say ill-natured things 
in sociat intercourse, and only gave them play 
when provoked by any flagrant exhibition of 
imposture. But having once found by expe- 
riment how ‘this sort of writing took, how an 
hour’s ebuilition of sarcasm would command 
attention, when two months of research and 
polish were unheeded, and having no lack of 
material to tempt him, he was seduced into 
it again and again. If a sciolist undertook 
to put forth a new theory of the Platonic phi- 
losophy without having mastered his Greek 

ammar, Carl Benson was at hand to turn 

im inside out, and show up his pretensions. 
If a demagogue took up the formulas and 
watchwordseof other times and countries, to 
malign his betters, and stir up one class against, 


models prov 
tion. e@ 
and 


mg FOB 
magazine blazoned out 


very of some 
prodigious mare’s nest—some awful conspi- 
racy of England against Awerican liberty or 
who was so ready as Car! to point out 
that the editor could not spell the most ordi- 
nary foreign name straight, and did not ex- 
actly know the difference between Fraser and 
the Edinburgh! Booksellers ani periodicals 
were glad one to publish these squibs, and 
the reading public read them fast enongh 
with considerable amusement, and no profit 
por intention of profiting by them; it was 
parvis componere magna, like Aristophanes 
and Cleon ; the bystanders cheered the expo- 
ser, and followed the exposed as fast as ever. 
Carl began to set up for a professed satirist,— 
one of the worst things that can befall a man, 
for the benefit he confers on others is ve 
problematical, and the evil he inflicts on him- 
self positive and inevitable. 

He who had been the merriest of young 
men found himself growing ill-natured and 
morbid when he should have been in the 
prime of life. It was hard to say which he 
disliked most, the exclusives or the democra- 
cy, and he uttered his mind about both pretty 
freely. He was sick of the newspapers, with 
their bad print and worse principles—of the 
endlesss debates about the same old questions 
in Congress—of literary pretenders and the 
thousand and one “most remarkable men 
among us,”—of all the centinuously succeed- 
ing popular delusions—of the gossiping young 
men in illimitable cravats, and all. the person- 
al intelligence about Mr. Brown and Miss 
Jones. Still he clung to old Gotham for a 
reason that influenced few people in it. He 
had strong conservative feelings and local at- 
tachments; his childhood (unlike his broth- 
er’s) had been spent in the city, and the 
scenes of his childhood were dear to him, 
however little interest he might feel in the 
new characters that peopled them. But when 
in the rapid march of “ up town” progress, 
the house which his father built, where his 
parents had died, and he and his brother and 
sister played as children, became so surround- 
ed by shops, and stores, and manufactories, 
that he was fairly driven out of it, then he 
withdrew from the city altogether, and estab- 
lished himself for all the year round at his— 
that is to say, at his wife’s—place on the Hud- 
son. His contemporaries speedily forgot him, 
or if they ever thonght of him, it was only as 
an unhappy recluse, Bellerophon-like, eating 
his own heart, and shunning the ways of then. 

He was nothing of the sort. In quitting 
the town, he quitted most of his sources of 
discontent. He had = capacity of self- 
amusement when fairly left to himself, and 
could always find interesting occupation in 
his libra He now reaped the fruit of his 
early st though not exactly in the way 
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-out-of-door ‘exercize; it was a constant pleas- 
“qretohim to gallop his blood mare (a taste 
, + ert the family) over fresh grass, 
“swhere there were no omnibuses or fast trot- 


tersin his way. ‘Nor was he without society; 
those who a unpopular with the majority 
san generally boast a few of the warmest 
2 friends, and it was so in his case. 

yy came to visit him by intervals and re- 
isys—real worthies of literature, who had 


red, 
one’ ornamental Philadelphian; or 
his brother Harry. But most of all.was he 
in his family circle: a man of the 
warmest domestic affections, he rejoiced in 
the society of his children and the cheering 
ce of his wife. We owe this lady an 
for not bringing her forward sooner : 
it would have been more in accordance with 
grammar of gallantry to “put the more 
-wort rson first.” And yet, reader, may 
it not be better to keep the good wine till the 
last, and after telling you a great deal about 
aman whom you may not like, then to tell 
you something about a woman whom you 
must, or, at least, you ought to like? So let 
me present you to Mrs. Carl Benson. 
enry Benson used to say that Carl had 
carried out his eclectic principles in the choice 
of his wife, for she was something between a 
‘blonde anda brunette, and had dark eyes 
and light hair. She was a tall woman (ac- 
cording to the American standard of female 
‘height—I am not sure that she would have 
been considered so in England), and her fig- 
ure rose up straight and springy as a reed. 
Altogether, she was in beautiful preservation, 
which is more than can be said for every 
American woman who has mounted into 
“the thirties,” and is the mother of three 
children. Her shoulders were magnificent, 
her bust good, her arms and hands anne | 
moulded, her feet and ankles neatly turned, 
her features regular, yet not wanting in ex- 
peer and her complexion almost perfect. 
Still; with all these elements of beauty, and 
though of good family (she was one of the 
Van Hornes) and sufficient ee | se, wees 
she had never been a great belle, and this 
was an additional charm in her husband’s 
eyes, who would never have deeply loved a 
woman that all the world ran after. Indeed, 
she had not belle accomplishments or tastes, 
preferred singing English ballads to Italian 
arias, and galloping over the county all the 
morning to dancing at a ball all night. And 
she was so insensible to the advantage of a 
cavalier per se, that she would rather talk to 
a1 amusing woman than to a stupid man, 





so wnd rege ty and perma eel Of al 
mysteries new enough to keep 
from i to make 


were not of the ahpwy er, 
her for shining ina . She had (not 
extraordinary) natural abilities, and been 
beautifully “coached,” first by her father, 
and afterwards by her husband, so that with- 
out any pedantry or bas-bleu-ism, she dis- 
played an extensive acquaintance with lite- 
rary topics, but she was not brilliant in small 
talk, in playful raillery, or cut-and-thrust re- 
— hen she was in Paris (as Miss 
isa: Van Horne), the French could make 
nothing of her; they thought her a hand- 
some bit of marble, cold; unimpassioned, and 
uninteresting. And when more lately Vin- 
cent Le Roi came, as Henry’s wmbra, to pass 
afew days at Ravenswood, the Vicomte went 
away saying that Madame Carl Benson was 
undoubtedly an angel, but, for his part, he 
didn’t like angels; they were very misty and 
pon met he much preferred les filles d Hoe. 
And all who knew Le Roi agreed that he 
would not know well what to do with an an- 
gel. Orf the other hand, it must be set off 
against the deficiencies above mentioned, that 
she was a true and loving wife, a fond moth- 
er, a benevolent lady, and a sincere Ohristian. 

Such was—no, such was not the mistress 
of Ravenswood. I feel the attempted por- 
trait is inadequate. A passing description 
cannot do justice to the woman any more 
than a passing interview. Her superficial 
blemishes—want of ease in her conversation, 
or of crinoline in her dress,—were obvious 
to the casual observer ; but the sterling quali- 
ties of her character, her truth and honesty, 
her constancy of affection, her unworldly dis- 
position, her loftiness of soul—all these, as 
they could only be properly appreciated by 
those who had. known her for years, so can 
they only be generally and vaguely hinted at 
in a brief sketch like this. The great mys- 
tery was, how she came to marry Carl. Every 
one said she was too for him, and he 
would have been the last man to deny it. 
Perhaps she was pleased with his simple in- 
tegrity, and foresaw that he would make a 
most affectionate husband, though it was not 
in his nature to be a ionate lover. Per- 
haps she pardoned his awkwardness in regard 
for his honesty. 

After all, I would not claim that she was 
morally perfect ; very few of us are. I am 
afraid she was rather censorious, and judged 
harshly of sinners; that in her own com- 
fortable position she did not always weigh 
accurately the temptations of others. It. is 
a common practice of very good and moral 
people to indemnify themselves for their 
virtue by depreciation of others; ‘tis an 
error that lurks at the heels of Christian 
duty ; for are. we not commanded to hate sin? 
and the transition from the abstract to’ the 
concrete is so easy. 








of her equals. 

down upon Clara as a worldly 

us little creature, who fostered her 

attract admirers and worried her 

to death by her caprices, who wast- 

time in dancing and flirting, and her 

money in Parisian nick-nacks, or in giving 

eae to people who did not care for her. 

short, the two ladies said many hard things 

of each other when separate, and were pain- 
fally amiable when together. 

ut these bickerings did not greatly impair 

the happiness of our party at Ravenswood. 

The brothers loved each other as much as if 

they had not been brothers, and had not had 

to divide a } family estate between them. 

Even their wives’ quarrels could not make 


spreading horse-chesnuts at one corner of the 
house, watching the white sails that glided 
by on the sunny water, and the fantastic 
cloudlets that floated in the clear sky; stroll- 
ing through the winding walks, or across the 
terrace at evening, when the setting sun had 
piled red clouds like a huge volcano over 
the Hudson, and the Kaatskills looked like 
t blocks of lapis lazuli, their summits 
alf veiled in fiery mist; riding through the 
adjacent country in bright moonlight nights, 
now threading their way among the uncer- 
tain bridle-paths of a dense wood, and anon 
startling a village with their clattering hoofs 
and boisterous merriment as they swept by 
it at full gallop; driving four-in-hand a live- 
long day to visit friends who lived north or 
south of them on the rivers, by roads that 
rose up over the hills and showed all the 
glorious panorama of the Hudson, and then 
dipped down inland among picturesque glens 
and water-courses and mill-streams. Capital 
game breakfast they had, which the women 
were not too sentimental to help them in 
doing justice to; and excellent plain dinners, 
with oceans of iced champagne; and when 
the cloth was drawn, Carl would chirp over 
his claret with as comfortable a melancholy 
as ever any “ruined” Protectionist gentle- 
man in Old England gave utterance to. 

At avery early period of their acquaint- 
ance, Henry Benson had put Ashburner up 
to the way of getting at the dark side of 
things in America. ‘“‘ Never assail anything,” 


| he said; “if you do, the 





ple will tac 
the highest to the lowest. bee 
American talk; give him his 
head, and he will soon lead you on the track 
you want.” Acting on this hint, the En. 
let his host talk; what little he 
said himself would ae form of a 
or -y gry ou & Very nice 
tife ” he would say, * but it is locke 
quiet. should think an active man like 
yourself would choose some more stirring 

form of existence.” Then Carl blazed out. 
“Go into politics, I suppose! A nice busi- 
ness that for an honest man and a gentle- 
man! Why, Ashburner, the democracy of 
our State, who are always in fear of being 
reduced to vassalage by a few thousand easy 
and unambitious rich men, have lost their 
liberties without perceiving it td hundreds of 
thousands of alien settlers witl: their foreign 
priests. A successful politician here is either 
a hack lawyer of thirty years’ standing, 
who has had opportunity enough of getting 
used to the devil’s work in his first busi- 
ness, or an upstart demagogue, who has 
made his way by dint of sheer brass; either 
a blind partisan, who knows nothing outside 
of “the regular ticket,” or a “ non-com- 
mittal ” man, who says everything to ever- 
ybody, and never gave an intelligible, manly, 
straightforward opinion in his life. One 
aes would sell us body and soul to the 
laveholders, and the other to the Anti- 
renters, and both to the Irish. If I could 
bring myself to enter the lists with such 
people, I should have to start with the dead 
weight of being a “millionaire” (as they 
call every man here who has two or three 
hundred thousand dollars) and an “ aristo- 
crat” (as they call every man who has the 
habits and education of a gentleman). There 
is not a voter in this county has less influ- 
ence than I have ;—to be sure, I don’t try 
for any, because I well know that by doing 
so, I should only make myself more unpopu- 
lar, without becoming any more influential. 
Or be a leader of fashion, perhaps—one of 
those people who talk scandal about one 
another all day long when they are not dane- 
ing, who try to pursue pleasure in a place 
where every one else is at work, and are so 
destitute of resources, that they quarrel for 
pure want of something to do. See what 
they have made of my brother, who is 8 
clever fellow and a well-educated man, 
though I say it. He is becoming a third- 
rate dancer—one of Tom Edwards’s corps ; is 
growing frivolous and scandalous, and get- 
ting his earnest honesty knocked out of him 
every day. Or profess literature, possibly 
—Henry does a little of that too; you may 
see him in the magazines sandwiched be- 
tween the last learned cobbler and the new- 
est Laura Matilda of the West. No, I don't 
want to belong to any “ Mutual Admiration” 
Society, and if I did, it’s too late now. My 
mind has been spoken so often and so freely, 
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‘ould notice it, and no one read 
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Coleamat and if this railroad drives 
out, why, then, eapene iterabimus equor 
"Eagan, were I a bachelor, but my 
't live there; no American wo- 
an can, after the attention she has been 
te at home, except the ambassador’s 
e—so it will probably be to Italy, or per- 
to Paris, for a man can find occupation 
be his peculiar bent, and fill 
in the place without know- 
people.” 
ise me,” said Ashburner, 
terminus of a refined American’s 
ways be Paris,—that when- 
has means and leisure, he runs 
stays as long as he can: and 
there, in some other place—anywhere 
home. 
Come now,” broke in Henry Benson; 
retired with the ladies after dinner, 
rejoined the men to have some 
—don’t you English run over 
Paris perpetually, and all around the con- 
tinent? Don’t we meet you everywhere in 
four quarters of the globe? You don’t 
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like to stay at home any more than we do; 
only we are franker than you, and avow 
it. 


“We go away from home, but we don’t 
like to stay away,” replied the Englishman. 
“Exactly; and if we hada pted-d-terre 
close to the continent as you have, we should 
not like to stay away from home eithér— 
more than half the year. Here has Carl 
been making his moan to you about our un- 
conditiou ; it’s always his way 
over the decanters—one of his amusements 
merely, (Carl, old fellow, pass the Laffitte 
this way.) Well, I think,” and he paused to 
fill.a brimming glass, “that we are very 
jolly victims; and for my part, I am quite 
disposed to play, ess of my doom. 
Look at our wives and children, our houses 
and horses, our whole style of living. Pon- 
der well on this Bourdeauz ; ruminate on 
those woodcocks we have been discussing. 
What miserable misused fellows we are! 
We do live in @ great country—we have 
such civil and religious liberty as is enjoyed 
in only one other country in the world; and 
if.we don’t have the management of the 
vernment, why no one here or abroad 
us ible for what the government 
does, and that is just the condition Plato 
thought a philosopher shoald pray for. Fill 
up again, brother mine, and thank your stars 
that you have your time aniyoemels and are 
hot @ parliament man, as Ashburner is going 
to be, and are not set to work twelve hours 
& day among blue books and red tape.” 
VOL. IV.—No, 111.—26 





i had WON, reader, these papers, which haye 


on @ year or more, are 

wound up. I did not - them. intending 

to. give you anything marvellous, or. new, or 
about, the aspect, 


which regular Gothamites—American cock- 
neys, so to speak—are. wont to repair. 
For I am but a cockney in my own country; 
I have never travelled far in it,—good reason 
why, when they are to hangup a man at 
one end of the Union for what is a sort of re- 
ligion at the other. They did not aspire to 
be ‘“ Sketches of American Society” (that was 
an honorary prefix of yours, Mr, Editor), nor 
even Sketches of New-York Society, but only 
of a very small class of persons in New-York; 
and therefore I had originally headed them 
“The Upper Ten Thousand,’ in accordance 
with a phrase established by Mr. Willis, 
moter even that is an exaggeration, for the 
peopre so designated are hardly as many 

undred. In truth, I began the series chiefly 
to amuse some Cantab friends of mine, who 
were curious to know how the gentlemen 
that were their contemporaries and represen- 
tatives in our Atlantic cities, lived, and eat, 
and dressed, and amused themselves ; what 
their habits and pursuits and propensities 
were. The last thing that I expected was 
that any of them should be read, much less 
republished, on my side the water. To a 
New-Yorker, many things which they con- 
tain must necessarily appear stale, stupid, and 
commonplace. For instance, in one number 
half a page is taken up with the description 
of a trotting-wagon; toan American I should 
as soon think of describing a pair of boots ;. 
the one is as familiar an object. to him as the 
other. But at the very first number, some 
clever folks took it into their heads that.they 
were to be very personal,—that every cha- 
racter described or even alluded to in them 
was to represent areal living prototype; that 
was enough to make them sought after. And 
it really did happen that in that first number 
I had described a sleigh which actually existed 
in real wood and iron somewhere aboat the 
city ; and the inference above detailed was 
obvious. It. is not every story in Gotham 
that has so much foundation ; in. fact, they 
get them up frequently without any founda- 
tion to speak of, only unfortunately the. nar- 
ratives don’t fall to the ground as readily as 
the houses do. Itis ly worth while con- 
tradicting such idle rumors, but to my 
American readers (since 1 have some, much 
to my own amazement) I wish to say one 
thing once for all—that Benson is not 
meant to represent any living individual 
whatsoever, and that his wife, house, horses, 
and other accessaries, are not designed after 
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them as what they were really 
ight sketches of life and manners 


reserve on the subject, to assail me for my 
occasional allusions to ‘‘ the peculiar institu- 


t a correspondent of the 
and No Government Advo- 
cate, who probably never wore a decent coat 
“in his life, and regards every man in a clean 
-shirt as an oppressor of the people, has seri- 
ously taken me to ask for representing some 
‘of my characters as elegantly dressed! If 
nothing worse to 
rs, after nine months’ exami- 
nation methinks he might have con- 
tinued to hold his tongue ; but I suppose any 
trash will do for the Ochlocratic. 
Whether the abuse of these persons, or the 
praise of others, or my own inclination, may 
tempt me hereafter to essay something more 
definite and connected, I will not say at pre- 
sent. Of the that “lie on the knees 
of the Gods,” it becomes no man to speak 
prematurely. Meanwhile, make a long arm 
‘across the Atlantic—So—shake hands, and 
good-bye! Frank TTAN. 


From Dickens's Household Words, 

THE FLYING ARTIST. 
ARL HERWITZ ic a German. He is 
about fifty years of age, and one of the 
most original of characters. Since I have 
know him, I have whole nights in 
listening to his adventures, which are in ge- 
neral as instructive as they are amusing. 
Married at a very early age, he left the mili- 
tary career for that of inventions. He had a 
‘most marvellots talent for conceiving novel 
machines, often of practical utility; but his 
soul was set upon perfecting a fiying machine. 
To this he had devoted nearly his whole life. 
He made models, he tried experiments, he 

brought to bear all his prodigious know] 

of mathematics on the subject of travelling in 
air, with an enthusiasm, a childish earnest- 


this individual could fin 
say of m 
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coires—namely, 
to fly: t one time his little gar. 
den was tu into an aviary. He filled it 
with birds of various kinds, to study the me. 
of their powers of flight. There was 
the eagle and the dove, the vulture and the 
ww, all of which were made subservient 
object. He has often explained 
tome. “The Golden Eagle,” he once 
“can cleave the air at the rate of forty 
an hour. Now, if I can succeed in inj- 
the mechanism by which he travels in 
and efficiently, of course, my 
move in the air at the same 
pace.” What could I ~ ty No argument, 
no warning, availed. Still he went on, ho- 
ping and working, and buying expensive tools 
and materials, He completed aérial ships 
one after another; and although none of 
them answered, he was never discouraged. 

At one time, however, he thought he had 
succeeded. His contrivance was a curions 
affair, shot out of a bomb; but it was about 
as buoyant as a shot, fell, and failed, disheart- 
ening everybody but the persevering projec- 
tor. Still he did not wholly neglect useful 
productions, and several times made improve- 
ments in mechanism, and sold them for very 
good prices. But the money went as fast as 
itcame. His winged Pegasus was a merci- 
less Ogre, which swallowed up all the money 
the old German earned. 

Last Christmas-eve, in Paris, five of us 
were collected, after dinner, round a roaring 
fire, half wood, half charcoal. For some 
time the conversation was general enough. 
W€ spoke of England and of an English 
Christmas. The ic spell of the fireside 
was felt, and the word “ home” hung on the 
trembling lip of all; for we were in a foreign 
land ; we were all English, save one. There 
was a lawyer, the most unlawyer-like man I 
ever knew, a noble-hearted fellow, whom to 
know is to like; there was a poet, of an ec- 
centric order of merit, whose love of invec- 
tive, bitter satire, and intense propensity to 
hate—whose fantastic and Germanic cast of 
philosophy will ever prevent his succeeding 
among rational beings; then there was an 
artist, a young man well known in the world, 
not half so much as he deserves, if kindness 
of soul could ever rnake a man famous; there 
was Citizen Karl Herwitz, as he loved to be 
called ; lastly myself. I had been speaking 
of some far-off land, relating some personal 
adventure ; and, with commendable modesty, 
feeling that I had held possession of the chair 
quite long enough, paused for a reply. 

“ Tell us your adventures at the Court of 
Konningen,” said the poet, standing up to see 
that his hair hung tastefully around his 
shoulders, addressing at the same time Karl, 
and mentioning the name of one of the small- 
er German states. “I have heard it before, 
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new to the rest, and I promise 


the German, with a huge 
; ‘* that was an adventure 
w string of adventures, I 


it several times ; but, if you like, I | tarned 


” 


arm-chair closer to the fire, settled his feet on 

the « and began his narrative in a 

_quaint and strange English, which I shall not 
to em: 

uy Ee aoe all my money. I had sold all 

tn “oy ce ag remained nothing but 

i in my house, which was in a 

retired quarter of the town; but then I 

a machine, and sent it for the 

al of the Minister of the Interior, who 

— to purchase it for the government. 

now looked. forward with deli ht to a long 

career of success, and saw the completion of 

my flying machine in prospect. On thisI de- 

pended, and still depend, for fame, reputation, 

fortune. 


“Thad then a good wife and four children ; 
she is dead now.” The German paused, puff- 
ed away vigorously at his pipe, and tried to 
hide his emotion from our view by enveloping 
himsélf in smoke. 

“T was natorally impatient for some re- 
sult,” he continued, when his face became 
once more visible.—“ I used to go every day 
to the Minister, and wait in the antechamber, 
with other suitors, for my turn. Weeks pass- 
ed, and then months, and yet it never came. 
But we must all eat, and six mouths are not 
fed fur nothing. We had no resources, save 
our clothes and our farniture. My clothes 
were needed to go out with, so the furniture 
went first. One article was sold, and the 
produce applied by ge yw wife to the 
wants of the family. We had come to that 
ope when food is the only thing which must 

looked on as a necessity. We lived hardly 
indeed. Bread, and a little soup, was all we 
ever attempted to indulge in. 

Six months passed without any change for 
the better. I went to the Minister’s every 
day; sometimes I saw him, and sometimes I 

id not. He was always very polite, bowed 
to me affably, said my machine was under 
consideration, should be reported on imme- 
diately, and passed on his way. It was the 
dead of winter. Every article of furniture 
was now gone, my wife and children having 
not gone out for two months for want of 
clothes. We huddled together, for warmth, 
on two straw mattresses, in the corner of an 
empty room, without table, without chairs, 
without fire. Catherine had nothing to wear 
but an old cotton gown and one under-gar- 
ment. We had not eaten food for a day and 
a night, when I rose in the morning to go to 

ister’s. I felt savage, i furious, 
I thought of my starving and perishing fami- 





ly, of the 1 delay which had taken place 
in the conmhantion et ¥ 


conspirator, and have overthrown the 
. 1 was already half a misan- 


hen I entered the Minister’s antecham- 
ber, I placed myself, as usual, near the stove. 
I kept away from the well-dressed mob as 
much as possible. They were solicitors, it is 
true, and humble enough, some of them ; bat 
then they had good coats on, smart unifi 

lite boots, and came, perhaps, in carriages. 

came on foot, clad in a long frock reaching 
almost to my grag era ps several places ; 
with trousers so about the calves as 
to be almost falling to pieces; with boots 
which were absolutely only worn for look, 
for they had no soles to them. My hat, too, 
was a dreadful-looking thing. This day, be- 
ing faint with hunger, and pinched by the 
cold, the heat of the room overcame and 
ccc I am sure I knew nothing of 
what passed around. I saw my wife and 
children, ps a misty haze, starving with 
hunger and cold. A basket full of logs of 
wood lay beside my knee. wild, 
not caring who saw me, I took a thick log, 
huddled it under my frock, and went away. 
I passed the porter’s lodge unseen ; I was in 
the open air; I was proud, I was happy. J 
had stolen a log of wood; but my children 
would have fire for one day. 

When I got home I went to bed. I was 
feverish and ill; wild shapes floated round 
me; I saw the officers of justice after me; I 
beheld a furious mob chasing me along inter- 
minable fields; and on every hedge, and 
every tree, and every house, and every post, 
I read, in large letters, the word “thief.” It 
was evening when I awoke. I looked around 
for some minutes without moving or _ 
ing ; a delicious fragrance see to the 
air, a fire blazed on the hearth, and round it 
huddled my wife and children, sitting on logs 
of wood. I rubbed my eyes. The presence 
of these logs of wood seemed to convince me 
that I still dreamed. But there was an odor 
of mutton broth, which was too real to be 
mistaken. 

“ Catherine,” said I, “ why, you seem to 
have some food.” 

All came rushing to my bedside, mother 
and children. They scarcely spoke; but one 

rought a basin of broth, another a hunch of 


b 

bread, another a plate of meat and potatoes, 
which had been kept hot before the fire. I 
was too faint and sick to talk. I took my 
broth slowly. Never did food arery a on 
er blessing. Life, reason, courage, hope, 
seemed to return, 98 mouthful by mouthfal I 


swallowed the nourishing liquid. It spread 
warmth and comfort through every fibre of 
my frame. When I had taken this, I ate the 
meat, and vegetables, and bread, without 
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i looked 
door, saw that it was as 
turned his eyes awa: from 
crouching form of my half. wife, 


“Hae you any children 

“+ Fonr,” said erine, tremblingly ; but, 
answering at once, so peremptory was 
the tone of the ’ 

Vf rane, oh you been in this state ?” 
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Ua 8. 
“ Your husband is Karl Herwitz, the me- | thanks. 
ehanist ?” 


“He is, sir.” 


“Well, madam, please to tell him that I 
recognized him as he came out of the Minis- 
ter’s of the Interior, and, tg what he 
clutched with such wild energy, followed him 
here. Tell him, I am not rich, but I can pay 
my debts; I owe him the sum contained in 


this purse. I am happy to pay it.” 

- And did he owe coe 2” said I, anxiously. 

No, replied Karl; he had never seen me 
or. heard of me before. Generous ish- 
man! I shall never forget him. I found out 
afterwards that he was a commercial travel- 
ler, with a large family and a moderate in- 
come.. On what he left we lived a month, by 
exercising strict economy. I did not go to 
the Minister’s for several days. I feared some 
one might have seen me, and I was bowed 
by shame. But, at last, 1 mustered courage, 
and presented myself at the audience. I was, 
as usual, totally unnoticed, and I resumed my 
wretched dangling in the antechamber, as 
usual.. The t was always the same. 
Generally I caught a glimpse of the Minister ; 
but, when I did, it was eternally the same 
words. Meanwhile time swept rapidly by, 
and soon my misery was as great as ever. 
My children, who during the past month had 
recovered a little their health and looks, look- 
ed pale and wan again. I was more shabby, 
more dirty, more haggard and starved-look- 
ing than ever. Once again I went out, after 
our all being without food for some twenty- 
four hours. I knew not what to do. I 
walked along the street turning over every 

ible expedient in my mind. 

Suddenly I saw, on the opposite side of the 
way, a lieutenant belonging to the regiment 
I had quitted. He had been a intimate 
friend, but so shabby was I, that I sought to 
avoid him. He saw me, however, and, to 
my surprise, hurried across and shook me 
heartily by the hand. I could scarcely re- 
strain tears; so sure was I, in my — 
state, to be cut by even old friends, But, in 





“ My 0 Karl,” said he, “ the world uses 
ou 
ngedess ;” seid I: andin a few words I told 
= y dear at he exclaimed, when | 
concluded, “I was to ask you to 
dine with me on ery ye left. 1 am 
come up to claim a year’s arrears of pay, and 
have been sent with a free and 
—- But I have a little silver; and, as 
said, meant to ask you to devour it. But 
after what you have told me, will you share 
my purse with me for your wife and children’s 
@” And he pulled out a purse containing 
about the value of five shillings English, 
forced me to take half, shook me heartily by 
the hand, and hurried away to escape my 


“ 


Home I rushed with mad eagerness, a loaf 
in one hand, the rest of the money in the 
other. My = wife once more could give 
food to her little ones. On the morning of 
the third day after I had obtained this little 
help, I lay in bed, ruminating. I was turning 
over in my mind every possible expedient by 
which to raise enough money to go on with, 
a brief time, until my machine was really de- 
cided on by the Government. Snddenly I 
sat up in my bed and addressed my wife: 

“How much money have you got left, 
Catherine ?” 

She had threepence of your money. 

3 ou with the loaf of bread 
then, and three-halfpence for to-day?” 

* I have often managed on less,” said she. 

“Then give me three-halfpence to take out 
with me.” 

“ But what are you goingtodo? Wemay 
have nothing to-morrow, and then the three- 
halfpence will be missed.” 

“Give!” said I, rather sternly, reflecting as 
I was on my scheme; “ be assured, it is for 
our good.” 

My poor wife gave me the money with a 
very ili grace, but without another word; 
and, rising, I went out. When in the street, 
I directed my footsteps towards the outskirts. 
They were soon reached. I halted before a 
tavern frequented wholly by workmen, and 
going into the public room, called for a choppe 
of beer. I had pu ly chosen my position. 
Before me was a handsome, neatly-dressed 
young workman, who, like all his compan- 
ions, was smoking and drinking beer. Quiet- 
ly, without saying a word, I drew out a small 
note-book and a drawing-pencil. I was then 
considered a very artist ; bat had only 
used my pencil to sketch models. But I now 
sketched the haman face with care and aux- 
iety. Presently, as my pencil was laid down, 
& man sitting next to me peeped over my 
shoulder. 

“Why!” he cried, “ that’s Alexis, to the 
life.” 





ART EXPRESSION. 





“Wilow 06?” said the man Thad been sketeb- 
g, holding out his hand, into which I put 


Good!” cried he, while a smile of satis- 
“ Wili you sell this? 


mii * ‘ 
ART EXPRESSION. 
“wat is the highest degree of ex- 

pression that art can delineate?” said 

creer see Meee ” replied the master, to 

e rise present, not excep 

. “Twill explain,” *eaumed Michal 

Angelo, “ lest BP hon should have 
hended me. When I say that sleep is the 
highest expression that artist can put into 
form, I mean that it is the last and crowning 





d, | effort of art ; that it is the figure surmounti 


prosperous career, 
until the Revolution of 1848 
back again. Six months after, I 
a thousand florins for a portrait in 
oi of the Grand Duchess of B——; and 
end of the same year I drove up to 
of the reece of korean in a 
i i a gentleman by my side; it 

was the English ¢ mmercial traveller. 
« We had a letter of andience, and were ad- 
mitted at once. The Minister rose, and after 
warm greeting, requested us to be 

We took chairs. 

“My dear Herwitz,” said the Minister, a 
little, ing, smirking man, “ what can I 
do for you? Glad to see you doing so well. 
The Grand Duchess says wonders of you. I 
will have the committee on your machine.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said I, “ but I have 
come to cms your written order for its re- 
moval. I have sold it to the English house 


represented by this gentleman.” 

‘Its removal!” cried the astonished Minis- 
ter; “impossible! so excellent an invention 
should not pass into the hands of foreigners.” 


“So I mer oe i replied I, coldly, ‘when 
for nine months I waited daily in your ante- 
chamber, with my family starving at home. 
Bat it is now sold. My word is my bond.” 

The Minister bit his lip, but made no reply. 
He took up @ sheet of paper, and wrote the 
order for removal. I took it, bowed stiffly, 
and came away. 

We all heartily thanked the old German 
for his narrative. Since the Revolution, and 
the ment impossibility of selling his ma- 
chines in y, he has come to Paris, and 
taken to portrait-painting once more. His 
oe and endurance are untiring. 

wife died long since, and he is like a 
mother to his four girls ;—all of whom are 
most industrious and devoted. He still be- 
lieves in his fying machine ; but, for the sake 
of his parental love, his hard-working head 
and fingers—for the sake of his o_o of 

forgiven 


soul, his eccentricities, he must 
for this invincible credulity. 

None can fai) to admire the original dream- 
er when he is also a practical worker ; while 
few will be willing to patronize the mere vision- 
ray, who is always thinking and never doing. 





the pyramid on whose sides are prefigu 


life’s many phases—all ion, emoti 
. | thought. ‘And to elevate the idea to its high’ 


est limit, it is n to depict it in youth 
—witness the Venus asleep—in order that 
man may feel how turbulent a sea of life is 
calmed under its spell.” “But would not 
death itself express as much—a peace to the 
same passions, a peace more lasting?” said 
Piombino. “No,” said Michael Angelo, “the 
passions live in sleep ; are growing; in death 
they are at an end; hence in sleep the eye is 
closed to hide the naked forms of passion 
that lie within; in death the eye is open and 
sightless, a circumstance so effectually related 
in marble—a material in which the open eye 
has a look of death united to imm ae 
“ But you have not told us,” said Leonardo 
da Vinci, on observing that Piombino was sat- 
isfied, “in what consists this long debated no- 
tion which we call the fine ideal?” “By the 
fine ideal,” said Michael Angelo, “I presume 
we both understand not the work of art itself, 
but the conception out of which it spri 
Art is the exercise of an imitative lty 
upon visible things; but fine art is the trans- 
cendental idea entertained after the study of 
nature, and transferred from the mind itself 
to the canvas or marble.” “ How is that idea 
acquired?” asked Leonardo. “The study of 
unsophisticated nature yields the ideal, or 
similitude of things seen; and this study, im- 
pressing the recollection, affords in due time 
a conception of abstract beauty itself to 
curious and sensitive minds.” “By what 
process can such conception be achieved?” 
“Alas! to make real progress in this enter- 
prise demands, on setting out, the possession 
of the finest faculties ; powers so transcenden- 
tal as few are able to value. Such is, how- 
ever, the prospect of all who deserve success 
in the highest departments of knowledge,” 
“Let us suppose one to be thus endowed ; 
what then?” “Well, let him go forth in a 
genial mood and make himself master of the 
real; this done, he will have observed the 
groupings of inanimate forms, and have 
earned nature’s failures and successes in giv- 
ing features to the world. He will then ask 
what each feature would express, whether it 
be not something spiritual which lies deeper 
than the outer shape. Does the human face 
alone give utterance through its lineaments 
to thought and feeling? are not those of the 
landscape also pregnant with meaning?” 
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From the Paris Journal dcs Debats. 
THE MEETING OF THE VEGETARIANS. 
Vegetarians lately held a in 
q under the presi of Mr. 
Brotherton, M.P. There were a 400 
present; as many women as men; a 
children, a great many Qua- 
as in that country people dine @ 
oh ev ing, even when they only 
; on vegeta! was a of 
Vegetarians. We have no need to say that 
the flesh of all kinds of animals was rigorous- 
ly excluded; the bill of fare prt a 4 
could be neither so brilliant nor so full of va- 
as those of Guildhall or the Hotel de 
. These was only little pies of mush- 
rooms, toasted bread and parsley, rice cakes, 
blane mange, cheese tarts, and all sorts 
. The desert was composed of cos 9 
ies, cherries, and preserves; the whole 
‘washed down with tea, milk, coffee, and iced 
water. After dinner there naturally came 
speeches. It is probable, from the bill of 
pepe Boge ne feute were in full possession 
of pve & id ; they have then no ex- 
cuse for ing, and it is not itted for 
any one to e, after such dinners, such 
speeches as they delivered. If a speech 
inevitable in an English banquet, there is also 
something inevitable in the ogre @ quota- 
tion from the Bible. The Bible (we ask par- 
don for the expression on account of the cir- 
cumstance) is served up with all sorts of 
sauce. The President of the Vegetarians, 
then, relied on the verse in Genesis, in which 
it is said: “ And God said—Behold, I have 


persons 
eee 
os of 


given you every herb bearing seed, which is 


upon the face of all the earth, and every tree 
in which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed : 
to you it shall be for meat.” That is very 
but something else is to be found in the 

ible; and if the Vegetarians quote to us the 
29th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, we 
may answer them with the 28th, in waich 
after having created man and woman, 
said: “Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it: and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth!” So much for the 
theological part of the question; but there 
remains the political that of economy 
and health. In a political point of view, the 
Vegetarians place their panacea above all 
others; according to them, society will not 
be regenerated until all men shall live on 
poco and tapioca: “ Passing in review,” 
says the report, “all the plans of social re- 
form, the Peace Congress, popular education, 
&c.,” the chairman expressed the opinion that 
none of these plans attack the root of the evil, 
and that a reform in eating and drinking 
should e all others, “ For,” said he, “a 
man who, from conscientious motives, shall 
abstain from the slaughter of animals, will 
not be guilty of murder of his fellow crea- 
tures.” As to the economic part of the ques- 





the nutritious at “ 
from vegetables, consequently, men take 
their good second-hand.” The Figueras 
declare then for the abolition of intermedia- 
ries and for direct consumption. As for 
health, the advantages of the vegetable sys- 
tem are presented to us under the most en- 
couraging colors. Thus, the East Indians, 
the porters of Cairo and Constantinople, and 
in general a ews part of the Orientals, never 
eat meat, and yet they are the finest types of 
the human race. e Russians eat black 
wheat, the Scotch oats, and they are very in- 
dustrious laborers. To this it may be an- 


of | swered, that if the Orientals eat little or no 


flesh, it is probably for them an affair of tem- 
perature as well as of temperament ; that the 
conditions of health are not the same in all 
countries; that if the peasants of the North 
do not eat meat, it is probably because they 
cannot get it; if the English army were fed 
on rice, oats, and milk, instead of roast beef 
and beer, we should be curious to know the 
results of the régime. But that does not pre- 


be} vent men from being in good health by in- 


dulging in an enormous consumption of pars- 
ley; that herb is only fatal to parrots. The 
chairman of the Vegetarians, Mr. Bro- 
therton, is a living proof of it. For forty- 
two years he has followed the vegetable ré- 
gime, and he affirms that it suits him. There 
was also in the meeting an American, who 
came expressly all the way from Philadelphia, 
and who had belonged to the fraternity for 
forty years. He declared that he enjoyed the 
best health, that he had five children, all 
well, thei bis children had married vegetari- 
ans, that he had twenty-one grandchildren, 
who could never be made to taste meat. There 
isin the society one member of parliament, and, 
we may perceive sometimes, that the others do 
not live on raspberries and cream ; there is a 
magistraté, before whom there will be no ne- 
cesisty of appealing to Philip Sober; there isan 
alderman, and we hope that he was not the 
other day at the Hotel de Ville; there are 21 
medical men, but they are there for the sake 
of experiment ; there are ten members of the 
clergy, but that is not many; there are ten 
literary men—alas! it is, perhaps, not their 
fault! And there are 50 lawyers, 26 mer- 
chants, 11 fundholders, 871 workmen—in all 
718, of whom 518 are men, and 205 female. 
We remember having seen at Paris an Eng- 
lishman who made a very large fortune by 
selling pills entirely composed of extracts of 
vegetables. A caricature once represented 
his patients in full flower, that is covered with 
carrots, turnips, and potatoes, proving the 
success of the medicine. Perhaps we shall 
see it proved that it is forbidden to men to 
eat ebeale, and we do not despair of seeing 
it proved that it is permitted to animals to 
eat men. 








with the best Eng- 

their varied excellence, 

is comparatively trifling. 
the Deutsche Monatschri 


well as some knowledge of the new books as 
they make their appearance. Those who 
wish aconvenient and cheap mode of becom- 
ing acquainted with the productions of Ger- 
man novelists, may find it in the Jllustrirtes 

ili ustrated Family Book), 
published monthly at Treves. This is mainly 
made up of romances by the best writers of 
the day; there is also a department for artis- 
tic criticism, but it is not very good. The 
engravings are tolerable. 


German Poets are prolific just now. Mr. 
Horrt has brought out a volume at Stutt- 
gart, full of suppressed tears and melanchol 
miseries. He is unloved and unapprecia 
and must, therefore, have a bad time in 
this dreary and woeful world. Of a similar 
strain is the second edition of Cart Aucust 
Lepret’s Gedichte, likewise published at 
Stuttgart; if any thing he is more pitiable 
and stupid than Héppl. Apotpu GLassBREN- 
wer, of Berlin, serves up poems of another 
sort, in his freshly printed third edition. He 
is known to every reader of current German 
i as a comic writer of no small abil- 
ity, and these poems prove his talent. They 
are mostly political in their tendency, and 
are good of their kind. Dunkles Laub (Dark 
Leaves) is a youthful poem of Mr. Frederik 
Ruperti, published at Bremen. It recounts 
the awful experiences, and spiritual and oth- 
er struggles of the author’s youth. He sutf- 
fers especially from an unhappy passion, and 
is apparently convinced that tlhe man never 
lived who endured so much. Still, he shows 

reat poetic ability, and now that his youth is 
isposed of something may be hoped from him. 


Fernicrata, the German poet, is the sub- 
ject of a searching, yet mildly expr 
criticism, in that -excellent periodical, the 
Greneboten, of Leipzig. Thé writer finds that 
he is superficial in feeling, without a genuine 
sense of poetic melody, and not remarkable 
for mental power. 


; | have also had a lar 


essed | it has excited a profound interest. 





A tents edition of Brocxnavs’s Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon is now passing thro the 
press. The first edition was published in 
1796, Of the fifth edition, which appear- 
ed in 1818, 82,009 copies were sold; of 
the seventh (1826) 27,000; of the eighth 
(1882) 81,000; of the ninth (1843) 30,000, 
The supplementary works issued between the 
editions, and devoted to current matters, 
sale. Of the Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon der Neuesten Zeit und Litera- 
tur, (4 vols, 1882—34) 27,000 copies were 
sold ; of the Conversations-Lexicon der Ge- 
genwart (4 vols, 1888—1841) 18,000; and the 
Gegenwart which is now appearing is also, 
sold largely. The new edition promises to 
be written in the same spirit of moderation 
and liberalism as its predecessors, but if the 
articles of the Gegenwurt afford an indica- 
tion, it will be more “ progressive” and rad- 
ical, and less careful to satisfy all parties. 

Aw excellent German critic says of the pre- 
face me LaMARTINE’S are of the Parent 
tion, that it is as coquettish as everything in 
the historic way thet has come from Lamar- 
tine’s pen of late years. He coquets with 
the conflict of his own understanding and 
sentiments. His heart still beats for the 
ancient dynasty; his mind decides for the 
republic—a very serious state of things, not 
only for a statesman, who is called to share 
in the immediate development of affairs, and 
who can never arrive at unity of action, as 
long as feeling and reflection impel him to 
different courses, but also for the historian, 
Lamartine, says the writer, is a remarkable 
example of that mixture which is often found 
among the French, of fantastic sentimentality, 
and frivolous, superficial reflection. He 
especially remarkable, because he has con- 
verted this mixture, of which in most 
the person is unconscious, into a sort of sys- 
tem, and justifies it accordingly. The under- 
standing says Yes, the heart says No, but 
both speak vivaciously and clearly, showing 
that he has them both in a high degree. This 
consoles him for the want of harmony be- 
tween the two; he never thinks that in such 
harmony the reality of both consists, 

Rosert Prurz, the well-known German 
historian, has just made his appearance as a 
novelist with a romance in three parts, called 
Das Engelchen (The Little Angel). A large 
portion of it has been previously published 
in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, where 
From 
the author’s previous achievements as a lyric 
and dramatic poet, his success in this new 
i is only what was to be expected. 

he Little Angel is a novel of modern so- 
ciety. 
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uctions—the 
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bal mabille, a visit to 
etch of a meeting of work- 
their songs, all written in that 
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“ earnest and serious reviewer.” 


Tue last lesson usually taken by the stu- 
dent of ancient art is that in gems—cameos, 
intaglios, and the like—a fact the more sur- 
prising since nine-tenths of the spirit of clas- 
sic life and beauty is thus extant in minia- 
ture. The Venus di Medicis and the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Parthenon and the Temple of 
the Winds—every variety of mosaic and half- 
obliterated scrap of fresco are familiar to the 
dilettante, ere he reflects over the incredible 
grace, beauty, and spirit displayed in the ex- 

isite design of nearly every classic gem. 

ose, however, who have learned to appre- 
ciate this department of ancient art, will wel- 
come the ap ce of Kounter’s Gesam- 
melte Schriften, (and the collected essays of H. 
K. E. Kouzzr), forming the best work known 
on this subject. In it we find, treated in a 
tmasterly manner, all the intricate methods 
of judging of ancient gems with modern in- 
scriptions, gems of an uncertain era, and mod- 
ern imitations of ancient cutting. The “dark- 
er side” of the work consists of violent and 
unmerited attacks on rival writers. Publish- 
ed by Leopold Vossin, Leipzig. 


Amoné the cheapest and most attractive 
books for children which we have met with 
are the recently published Munich Bilder- 
biicher, or picture-books, consisting of thin fo- 
lios of all manner of neatly-designed fancies, 
many of them by eminent artists. They 
contain fairy tales, humorous sketches, histo- 
ricai i!!nstrations, and a vast number of pic- 
tures in the well-known Slovenly Peter style, 
but far more attractive. Many are colored, 
and the publisher has judiciously printed a 
number on thick, parchment-like paper, well 
adapted to withstand the wear and tear of 
the nursery. 





all of which are by forei 
Washington, by 
is the most: considerable 
contribution to Latin literature by a native 
American. In Europe only a few pedantic 
churchmen continue to write to dead nations, 
and it is perhaps well enough that they should 
ce scarce. any of them have fit 
for the living age, or for tongues 
that have been used by free and thinking 
men. We find an exception to the prevail- 
ing law in De Caroli Timothei Zumptii Vita 
et Studiis Narratio August. Wilh. Zumptii. 
Every body is familiar with the name of 
Zumpt as that of one of the most learned 
Latinists of the last half century, and it is 
noe sary that. his life should be written in 
a language to the study and illustration of 
which it was almost entirely devoted. The 
Lives of Hemsterhuys by Ruhnken, of Rubn- 
ken by Wyttenbach, and of Wyttenbach by 
Mahne, have long been the delight of scho- 
lars, and have furnished some of the best 
specimens of modern Latinity. Zumpt will 
not take rank among philologers with these 
great lights of the eighteenth century, but he 
rendered services to learning which will de- 
serve & memorial, and in moral qualities he 
was not inferior to any of them. He became 
in succession a teacher in other Gymnasia in 
Berlin, and ultimately Professor of History 
in the ae College, and of Latin Elo- 
uence in the University. He published the 
rst edition of his celebrated Grammar in 
1818, and it soon became known throughout 
the civilized world. Of his other publications 
the most considerate is his edition of the Ver- 
rine Orations of Cicero; his Dissertations 
on the Population of the Ancient World, De 
Legibus Judiciisque Repetundarum, and sev- 
eral others, show that he was well versed in 
antiquities, but grammar, criticism, and style 
were his proper field. Wolf pronounced him- 
self and Zumpt the only men in Berlin who 
could write Latin. His incessant labors un- 
dermined his constitution, and brought on a 
remature decay ; and for some time before 
his death he had become entirely blind. He 
died at Carlsbad in 1849. 

A rump edition of Tarsavt’s well-known 
work, Uber Reinheit der Tonkunst, with a 
preface by the Minister R. Bahr, and a por- 
trait of Palestrina, has just made its appear- 
ance, from the establishment of the well- 
known publisher Mohr, of Heidelberg. 


A NEW course of Proces Celebres is to be 

ublished by Brockhaus, of Leipsic. Num- 

tr one contains the Proces du Comte et de 
la Comtesse Bocarme. 








eminent German physiologists, 
volume is devoted to the deve 
“the chicken in the egg,” and is illustrated 
with seven admirable on ons sere Not- 
t the researches of Everard 
‘a aoe others into this d 


the opinion of The Centralblatt. Tho 

are by Haase. This Robert Re- 

bs e er of Gustav Remak, an 
eminent German lawyer in Philadelphia. 


«In the Archives for the Study of Modern 

and Li we we observe & pa- 

one G. Jap, entitled, Why does the 

Language, in its acquisition and 

combination of new words, rather incline to 
the classic tongues than the copious and 


thle German element? To which <0 aie 
answer, “ Alas, why, indeed? Why is not 
the study of the Saxon Testament generally 
introduced? and why are not school-boys 
familiarized with the older forms of our own 


ap they are in Germany made to 
ly the Neibelungen Lied, and Wackerna- 


gel’s Reader? We can imagine no - 
ment in favor of a study of Greek which 
might not be with equal force applied to 
Saxon and good old English. 

A work has recently appeared in Bres- 
lan bearing the title, The Higher Classes, as 
they are, and as they should be, by Oount 
Agnm Bromsere: written in the month of 

, 1851.. That the aristocracy of 
Germany at the present day are far from be- 
ing the practical philanthropists which they 
should be is beyond a doubt, but that the 
will become such by inspiring them with pi- 

, in the unfortunate, melancholy sense in 

ich that word is generally taken at the 
a day on the continent, is stil! more 

btful. Not slothful in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord, is piety in Ameri- 
ca—something contrasting remarkably with 
the mystical and world-renouncing pietismus 
of modern Germany. 

A szconp “ completely renewed and greatly 
increased” edition of Berraotp AvERBAOH’s 
Deutsche Abende, or German Evenings, has 
been published by Bassorman, of Mannheim. 
Auerbach is in this country rapidly attain- 
ing the popularity -which was held a few 
he since by Zschokke. Apropos of the 

t, we remark a neat very cheap 
edition of all his works, now publishing by 
Sauerlinder, of Aarau. 





Owe.of the most important architectural 
pete co ra has ever made ‘its 


the Architecture of every fre and Country), 
— GattnaBanp, and published for 
under care and contribution of Dr. 
Franz . The literary and artistic ex- 
cellence of the original work is too well 
known to render description , and 
its improvement is guaranteed from tes be- 
ing under the care of Kugler, who is per- 
haps better qualified, ssthetically, for such 
a task, than any German, or indeed any one 
living. The 197 and 198 livraisons = ee 
now appear, contain engravi e - 
tean Chambord in France he ue of 
Hassan in Oairo, the Temple of Gerschen in 
Nubia, the Baths of Caracalla, sketches of 
bridges of the middle ages, the Palace of 
Strozzi, and many others. In connection 
with this we may mention the Entwurfes 
Land-und. Stadt Gebauden, or Sketches for 
Domestic Architecture by F. W. Hotz, a work 
which may be commended assuggestive rather 
than practical, but still on that very account 
to be commended to young architects desirous 
of developing their creative powers. 
Wrrnovt wishing to render aught save 
honor to all who “Ailigently pursue the mi- 
nutest departments of science, we are still at 
times reminded, by occasional works, of the 
rofessor who was honored as one inspired 
y “a full German blood and a Father- 
land’s spirit,” for a book—the result of thir- 
ty —_ unwearied application—on bigamy 
an polygamy ae grasshoppers. Weare 
irresistibly reminded of this anecdote by 4 
“preliminary notice” of some thirty odd 
years’ observations of “certain varieties of 
thrushes,” which are shortly to appear in an 
ornithological magazine at Stuttgart. 


Amone a mass of Lutheran Church litera- 
ture recently published in Germany, we ob- 
serve VOGEL Gust’s Bibliotheca Bio- 

hica Lutherana, Ubersicht der zedruck- 
ten Dr. Martin Luther betre J he. 
Schriften, id est, (Gustavus Ernst Vogel’s Bi- 
ographical Lutheran Library): a notice of all 
the printed works extant referring to the life 
of Dr. Martin Luther.) This work will be 
found extremely interesting to all readers of 
the History of the Reformation, since it em- 
braces notices of many important works which 
might otherwise escape attention. 


A work interesting to those who like to 
follow out the different political trains of 
thought developed in these “ working” times, 
has recently been published by Rumpfer of 
Hanover, bearing the title, lence 
ad. Constitutional Monarchy for Eng- 

and its inapplicability to the other 
countries of Europe. 
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prin 
St. in by Schei: 


have 
1 continued in their original we 
ongest 


a ar mess in the 
po Be erage tympanic should there make its 
first rance. This volume consists of 
The of the honorable Association 


of Also, the publication of a 
manuscript, Thetmari magistri, iter ad Ter- 
ram Sanctam, 1217, "s Journey to 
Holy Land, in 121 p} by Huber & Oo., of 
Gall: edited by T. Tostzr. With which 
would cite Konine Ermenrikes Dét, The 
of King Ermenrich, an old Flemish 
and Legend of Theodoric, discover- 
with notes, by Jac. Grimm, Hanover: 
pab. by Ehlerman, price 15s. groschen. This 
work, which we have as yet not seen, has, 


=: - 
rough SaunerLanper, a “ My of 
the Ancient German,” while the “ Orie of 
the three oldest cities on the Rhine,” namely, 
Mayence, Bonn, and Cologne, by Franz Rit- 
ter, is not without claims to interest. 


One of the most exquisite artistic literary 
uctions which has for years appeared in 
rmany, is that which has lately been pub- 
lished by Rupotrn Bxsszr, of Hamburg, 
ao title, Dr. Martin Luther, der 
Reformator : In bildlichen Darstel- 
lunzen' von Gustav Kiing ; in geschichtlichen 
Umrissen von Heinrich Gelzer. (Dr. Martin 
Luther, the German reformer: artisticall 
illustrated by Gustavus Kénig, with histori- 
cal sketches, by Henry Gelzer.) This is one 
of the works of which Protestant Germany 
may well feel proud, inasmuch as it has in 
every line the impress and spirit of national 
art. The entire work seis forth the artis- 
tic feeling which characterized the Nurem- 
berg artists of the sixteenth century, and we 
are continually and irresistibly reminded, in 
turning over these exquisite engravings, of Al- 
bert Durer, Cranach Wohlgemuth and Hans 
Sebald Beham. The work consists in a great 
of short sketches and scenes from the 
ife of Luther, illustrated, as the title implies, 
by the eminent artist Kénig, who, though an 
artist of Munich, is by birth a Coburger. 


. 


al ame 





> tage 
eminently t subj 
in the modernised Diirer ae 


the first engravings 
asa singing for bread, (as is even 
mom custom in some parts of Germany.) 

the door of a house. Luther gives 


in his time @ wandering stu- 
dent, therefore let us not despise the lads 
who beg before the doors ‘panem propter 
Deum, and sing for bread. Such an one 
have I been, and received bread before 
the doors of houses, particularly at Eisenach, 
in mine own dear town.” Very animated 
and expressive is also the scene representing 
Lather as accidentally coming upon a copy 
of the Bible for the first time in the Univer- 
sity Library. In his left hand he holds a 
massy folio Aristotle, and near him lie tomes 
of scholastic philosophy and theology, while 
his eye with the rapid glance of intelligence 
and conviction peruses the history of Anna, 
This is in short a work which every patron 
of art will certainly obtain, nor will it prove 
less acceptable to the scholar and theologian 
from the graphic and excellent character of 
the literary matter. 


Deutsches Volkskalender auf das Jahr, 
1852. Herausg. von Gustav. Nientz. There 
are two works, which, generally speaking, 
are found in every Obristian family—the Bi- 
ble and—the almanac. The Almanac hasin 
fact the greater antiquity of the twain, for in 
the remote East, as in Norway, it was uni- 
versally published “for the million,” on 
blocks of wood or stone, or on walking-canes, 
even in the days of paganism. And since 
it is so generally distributed, would it not be 
well for some of our higher literati to take 
the matter in hand, and make it a medium 
for something better than criminal. trials, 

uack advertisements, and similar subjects ? 
is of Nieritz is well gotten up, and con- 
tains excellent contributions from Jer. Gott- 
helf, Karl Barth, A. Wildenhahn, Kar] Sim- 
rock, and A. Grube. The best in the collec- 
tion ap to be The Broom-maker of Ry- 
chi by Gotthelf. All of the engravings 
pong Pac we and the work is published for 
“next to nothing.” 

An Austrian ao aphical Dictionary is 
now publishing, by Moritz Bermann, at Vien- 
na; useful to students of history and politics. 

In Swepen, is the title of two volumes of 
Sketches of Travel, by Hans CurisT1an AN- 
DERSEN, just published at Leipzic. They are 
replete with all the poetic charm and genial 
humor which his pen imparts to every sub- 





ject it touches. 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 








a ; was 
1796; and i ed himself 
a ve which in 1820 were 


ume. He travelled in Ger- 
witzerland, and Italy, and in 1832 
a collection of translations from 
poets and other writers. In 
1606, he broaght out a second series of his 
own poems, in which he abandoned to a 
great degree his previous popular style, and 
on the manners of fashionable society. 


> 
< 


1: 


inecke Fuchs into Danish, preserving 
metre. He now has a pension 
from government, and lives at Copenhagen. 


Tzenzr, the great Swedish poet, is known 
to American and English readers thaough 


Frithiof’s and Longfellow’s translations 
fhe Uhiideor of the Lord's Supper. A 


German version of his more recent writings | and 


is now making its appearance at Leipzic. 


Hemnrton von Ortensvre has published a 
second edition of his poetical tales, entitled 
Nachtbluthen—Night-blooms, or Night-flow- 
ers—and Jonn G. Sipe, the Viennese, an 
increased edition of The Songs of the Night. 
The two will serve to bind up with Voices 
of the Night—though perhaps there are Ger- 
man or Sclavonic poems that would better 


serve this purpose. 


Bomische Rosen, Ozechische Volkslieder 
mian Roses, or National Songs), by 
von Dourinesrenp, and published by 

Kern, of Breslau, will undoubtedly attract 
the attention of the rapidly increasing circle 
of friends of Sclavonic literature. Also 
Sketches of Travel, by the same authoress, 
published by Schlodtmann, of Bremen. 


An edition of He nm von Fallersleben’s 
Heimatklange, or ts for Home, a col- 
lection of songs, has just made its appear- 
ance, Apropos of ultra-liberal political bards, 
We see that Fretieratn publishes the second 
volume of Neuere Polit und Sociale Ge- 
dichte, or Recent Political and Social Poems, 
by Schaub, of Diisseldorf. Freligrath’s repu- 

as @ poet appears to have much ad- 
vantage from his persecution as a patriot. 
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Tue Italians were surprised latel the 
Fi ooo afar yen a A 


— trial for 
was about to publish An Apology 
ical Life, and that sheets of this 
pology are from time to time forwarded to 
mage i, Minister of Greece and J 
who revises them, when they are 
to Guerrazzi for correction. It seems 
incredible—altogether inconsistent with Ita- 
lian policy—that a state prisoner should thus 
be suffered to pre-occupy the public mind 
with his defence. But the ministerial paper 
of the 8th of August indiscreetly soloed the 
mystery with the following notice : 
“The publisher, Lemonnier, at Florence, is now 
printing, will shortly publish a thick volume, 


ment of this publication, is of a nature to excite 
great curiosity; it will at the same time be a 
thunderbolt to the Neo-Moderati, and the most 
conclusive condemnation of their acts during the 
period Guerrazzi was in power. Guerrazzi therein 
unpitifully and ably their political weak- 
nesses, and their efeuille rivalries, which ob- 
liged the Grand Duke in the end to throw him- 
self into the arms of the democratic party. This 
book of Guerrazzi’s will be a peremptory reply to 
the Prvnl party pat s pology of the Italian Gon. 
stitutional party, i Messrs. Gualterio 

Farini, and especially to the base and calum- 
nious im ions, directed by the latter against 
our excellent and loyal Grand Duke, in the re- 
cently published third volume of his work. Not 
only will the Constitutionalists be denounced in 
the book of Guerrazzi, but the intrigues of the 
Piedmontese Government with i to Tuscany 
will be exposed, as likewise those of Sir G. Ham- 
ilton, British ambassador at Florence.” 

This certifies the publication to be a bar- 
gain between Guerrazzi and the Tusean Min- 
istry to give vent to their hatred of the Con- 
stitutional party and of Piedmont. Guerrazzi 
writes in prison, from prison sends to the 
printers, and the Minister acts as reviser. It 
is really an odd thing—but characteristic of 
Italian affairs, aps,—for a d and 
impeached minister to buy his life by tarning 
“ States’ Evidence.” In better days such re- 
sults were for rascals of a lower grade. 

F. A. Guatresrtio brings out an account of 
the late Italian revolution—Gliultimi Rivol- 
gimenti Italiani, Memorie Storiche, con Do- 
cumenti inediti—the first part of which, in 
three large octavo volumes, only comes down 
to the accession of Pius IX. to the Pontificate. 
The work is published in Florence, and has 
made considerable sensation, especially in Tus- 
cany and Piedmont. The publications on the 
subject that a) in Italy are of course all 
on one side. e other side is represented 
by a party, or by several parties, who are in 
exile, pa | the number of books published on 


Italy and Italian affairs, in London and in 
Paris, is very great: more than a hundred 
during the last year. 





srs, | lous dan 


i : “What I under- 
by socialism is the abolition of all pau- 
whether moral relating to know] 
or material rélatingto riches. I affirm that this 
socialism has be¢ome necessary to order, and 
that it can be established without disorder.” 


Preasant is there in the Memoires 
i ues dun ier da Marine, just 
published at Paris in two handsome octavos, 
with the name of Captain F. Laconre as 
their author. The French in general are 
not great travellers, but the best narrators 
the world. Our Captain adds to the re- 


the South Sea, in Russia, in Turkey, at Ma- 
dagascar, was well worth the telling in such 
astyle. When he prints another book we 
hope to hear of it. 

A Boox which our students of belles-let- 
tres should have is M. de la VirteMarqurE’s 
Poemes des Bardes Bretons du VF Siecle. 
It is an excellent proof of the thorough stu- 
dy now devoted to the early popular litera- 
ture of France, whose richness, by the way, 
is not much suspected by the elegant scho- 
lars of other countries. de la Villemarque 
has treated his subject with equal conscien- 
tiousness and affection. He gives abundant 
specimens of the songs of the bards in the 
form of translations from the original Celtic 
into French. The work is concluded by 
some philological disquisitions of value to 
whoever wishes to study the Celtic tongue. 


M. Pzrrymonp, one of the most intelligent 
and learned staticians of France, has published 
areply to Thiers’s Report on Paupers and Pub- 
lic ity : the title of Perrymonp’s work is 
Le Pain du Proletaire, ou le Commerce des 
Peuples. It is socialistic. 





yvernmen 


of moral and mental corruption 
from the of the Hegelian philosophy. 

Tuosgz who wish in the briefest 
get an idea of the philosophical system of 
Aveuste Comte, will find a valuable aid in 
some articles by M. Romam Oornvt, now 
published in La Presse. M. Cornut proposes 
to give a succinct yet complete summary of 
all the teachings of the great Positivist. 

A work has just begun to ap at Pari 
which must excite the attention of wary 
student of history, and claim a place in every 
library that pretends to any degree of com- 
pleteness. It is a collection of the speeches 
and parliamentary reports of the principal 
French vrators from 1789 to the present day. 
The first volume is published containing the 
speeches of MiraBgav, with a biography and 
a great variety of critical notices of the great 
revolutionist and his career. The speeches 
of Robespierre will ap promptly, as 
well as those of Bussot, Vergniaud, Danton, 
Maury, Cazalles, &e. The price is seven francs 
the volume. 


to 


We have mentioned with the praise which 
we believe it deserved, the History of the 
Protestants of France, by G.8. Frxioz, late- 
ly by published Mr. Walker. This work was 
simultaneously translated, by the author of 
Mr. Walker’s version, and by a very accom- 
plished woman whose labors that version 
made profitless. On the same subject we have 
from Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, in 
two volumes, a History of the Protestant 
Reformation in France, by Mrs. Marsu, the 
authoress of “Emily Wyndham,” &c. This 
work will be popular. Several years ago we 
read a History of the Refi Religion in 
France, by Mr. Smeptey, published by the 
Harpers, who still, we believe, have it on 
their trade lists. It is quite as eloquently 
written, as dramatic, and in all respects as 
able as either of the others; and any of the 
three may be commended as not less engross- 
ing than the last new novel. 


Tue library of the poet Gray, which had 
been kept together in the family of William 
Penn, was at length scattered by a sale at 
auction, in London, on the 26th of August. 








ibuted to dictionaries, and others entirely 
new, are now collected Ban vous 
'» Library (New-Yor gs & Broth- 
and, with the memoirs of General Monk, 

a sort of ery of portraits, in 

which personages of the must different char- 
of sects or rties, Parliamentarians, Oava- 
Repu and Levellers, who, either 
i ctrelesticn of the political conflicts 
in which they were engaged, or when in 
retirement towards the close of their lives, 
described themselves, their own times, and 
the parts they played therein. M. Guizot has 
the Hi of the English Revolu- 

tion in these lives of the Revolutionists; for 
all were revolutionary in those days 
Cavaliers by their denial of right no 

than the Parliamentarians by their asser- 

of it, The studies are of Denzil Hollis, 


in contrast—chiefs or champions | tail—and 


Edmund Ludlow, Thomas May, Sir P. War- 
John Lilburne, Fairfax, Mr. Hutchin- 
Thomas et ne Pa eam 
Burnet, the Duke of Buckingham, 

y, with notices of the ikon 

Basiliké, &c. and Memoirs of James II.—a suf- 
variety to enable the author to exhibit 


all the facettes of the diamond. 


Ar the distribution of prizes awarded to 
in the various colleges of Paris, three or 
the new Superior Council of 


Minister were M. Dupin, President of the 
National Assembly; M. Laplagne- 
i ificent dress of the superior 

of Cassation ; i 


ing the scarlet robe and | i 


the solemnity was Guizor, who, on his en- 
trance into the hell to resume his ancient 


is'son, William Guizot, 
was pronounced as of one of the prizemen. 


laughed, cried, sung, danced, in the 
same, and almost in wpe FO cm 
about in one like a kitten catching its 
i stru If into an awful atti- 
tude of moral meditation, with an aspect as 
wise as Aristotle’s, in the next—accomplish- 
ing all these apr feats by a Ae yaa miracu- 
ous ie ing words—capital words, fan- 
ciful, witty, fantastic, scholarly words—and 
wae, tossed, piled up on each others’ 

jerked this way and that—sh ed 

one against the other, glittering and gleam- 
ing, one by the aid of another—a perfect fire- 
work of words, Roman-candle sentences, and 
Catherine-wheei 9 ey AS of epithets, 
and girandoles of antitheses!” But yet Jan- 
in’s self-respect would not allow him to sa 
that, in some instances, he has “sacrifi 
thought and sense, pith and shrewdness, to 
build up a barley-sugar temple of verbal pret- 
tiness, and to deck and wreath it with arti- 
ficial flowers of rhetoric and of phraseology, 
which for a moment may seem to have sme! 
and sap, and savor, but which, upon closer 
i tion, too often reveal themselves in 
their true, and dry, and dreary substance of 
wire, and gauze, and calico.” 


Ons M. Lzon pz Monrsrmtarp has pub- 
lished a work on Spryoza. If that Phi 
pher has one characteristic more eminent 
than another, it is commonly sup to be 
the precision and exactness of his logic. 
To say that Spinoza was a rigorous logi- 
cian is a platitude, a truism. M. Mont- 
beillard declines to walk in such a beaten 
path. He denies that Spinoza has any skill 
whatever in the science of reason, that he is 


Barras, | a mere rhapsodist ! 


M. Xavier Savrtiao, author of the Social- 
ist tragedy entitled The Death of Jesus 
Christ, was lately tried, along with his two 
booksellers, for pernicious and insurrection- 
ary doctrines put into the mouth of the Re- 
deemer. They were heard by counsel, and 
the dramatist was admitted to plead at length; 
but et, convicted the three, and the 
court inflicted long imprisonment, and fines. 


Ma. Tuzopors Martey, a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Edinburgh Review, and the au- 
thor of the well-known Bon Gaultier Papers 


Marianne ; | in Tait’s Magazine, has been married to the 


laude 
and volumes iv. and v, of Ange Pitou, by At- 
EXANDBE Dumas, have just appeared in Paris. 


celebrated Miss Helen Faucit Saville 





actress, 
(best known without the last name). 
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painfully. “Nothing is more false,” she re- 
plied; “T never had such a conversation ; 
could say so, for 
drunk, or 


never 


of him in the latter part of his life ; but his son, who 
‘was with him almost constartly, told me that he 
never saw his father the worse for liquor but once ; 
and then he was sick, but yet perfectly conscious. 
-His son also said, that his father would 

of his life, 


igent old lady, “how was it ible that m 
Pee: cold bes drumkard win bo lake 

an income, and yet, a few weeks before his death, 
owed nobody a shilling? That speaks for itself.” 
Mrs. urthermore confirmed what I also 
learned in Glasgow from persons conversant with 
those who had known every circumstance of the 
‘close of Burns’s life, that Allan Cunningham has 
sorely misstated many matters, Burns did not 
die in the dramatic style which Allan tells of. Allan 
was never in Ayrshire in his life; but had his ma- 
terials from some old fellow who went abont pok- 
ing into e corner and raking out every 
story about A writer in Glasgow, in whose 
company I sat for a short time in the evening after 
I had delivered my oration there on Burns, con- 
tradicted Allan Cunningham’s account of Burns’s 
death, from personal knowl just at the time 
when Allan’s Life of Burns appeared ; but Allan 
never took any notice of the pamphlet, and never 
corrected the misstatement. Mrs. said that 
she had seen the two volumes of the new life of her 
brother, by Robert Chambers, and the account was 
fairer than any she had seen before. 





Tue name of the “ Baroness Vow Buck” 
has been familiar through the English re- 

the last year or two, as the an- 
thoress of a on the late Hungarian war. 
This woman turns out to have been no baro- 
ness, not even a “friend” of Kossuth, but a 
paid spy in the service of the National Hun- 


Government, and lately a paid spy in 
the “recently catablished foreign veal <4 of 
the police force.” She was on the 
thirtieth of August apprehended at Birming- 
ham for obtaining money under false preten- 
ces, and died in the anteroom of the court, 
from a sudden affection of the heart, induced 
by the emotion caused by her detection. She 
had played a remarkable Her Memoirs 
were published by Bentley, and had a large 
sale, but they appear to have been written by 
another person. At the time of her arrest she 
was procuring subscriptions for a new volume 
descriptive of her pretended Adventures, 


Mr. Toacxerary is writing a novel in three 
volumes, to be published in the winter. The 
scene is in England early in the eighteenth 
century, and among the characters will be 
Bolingbroke, Swift, and Pope; and Steele 
will play a prominent part. Mr. Thackeray 
has concluded to publish no more “serials,” 
and we hope his new scenes and persons will 
suggest to him a little respect for human na- 
ture, which hitherto he appears to have re- 
garded as a mere trick and imposture. 

A pension of 200/. a year on the civil list 
has been conferred on Mr. Silk Buckingham. 
A pension of 2007. a year has also been given 
to Colonel Torrens, the author of several 
works on political economy. Mr. Bucking- 
ham had just obtained 400/. a year, as we 
have before mentioned, from the East India 
Company. It seems to us that these pensions 
can have but little to do with the “ encour- 
agement of literature.” 

Tue venerable poet James MontcomEry 
will be eighty years of age on the fifth of 
November, and the people of Sheffield are 
preparing suitable honors for the occasion. A 
statue, to be set up in a conspicuous place, is 
talked of, and a general desire is felt that the 
festival which is proposed, and the honors 
which are to be given, shall be worthy of 
the man and the city. 

A curious Diary of Epmunp Bouvy, 4 vo- 
luminous writer of the seventeenth century, 
has been discovered in Suffolk, England, his 
native county, and is about to be published 
under the editorship of 8. W. Rrx, of Bec- 
cles, author of the Fauconberge Memorial. 


Joun Srvart Mn, we are advised by 
letters from England, is hereafter to be edi- 
tor of the Westminster Review, which is now 
the grand organ of the socialists and disor- 
ganizers of society. 








time to publish this, when the History 
Queen of Scots by M. Micner, Per- 
of the Academy of Moral 
Political was advertised, and it 
was known that its character would be such 
necessarily to give it precedence of all 
works on the subject. We noticed the 
of M. Mi two or three months 
and we have now before usa translation, 
by Bentley, of London, of his first 
yolume. It fully realizes our expectations, 
in evident candor, research, and ability. It 
owes its existence to Prince Labanoff’s col- 
lection of the queen’s letters, and is the sub- 
‘stance of a series of rs on that extraor- 
work in the Journal des Savants. But 
M t had obtained access to original 
documents (chiefly the dispatches of the 
ish embassies in England, France, and 
) which even Prince Labanoff had not 
and has thus been able to give an 
inal character to his narrative. It is an 
excellent specimen of condensed yet clear 
writing. Leading incidents stand 
out boldly, and no essential facts are omit- 
ted, yet there is not an excess of details. 
Motives are discriminated, and doubtful ques- 
tions cleared, while we are spared the fa- 
tigue of elaborate disquisition. The bogk is 
little more than a sketch—but it is a most 
valuable one. With more materials before 
‘him than any previous biographer, the au- 
thor has had to contend with fewer preju- 
dices of his own. He is neither the apologist 
nor the traducer of his heroine. Neither as 
Catholic nor as Protestant, as Scotchman nor 
as Englishman, does he sit in judgment on 
her history; he views the scenes of her ca- 
Teer with an ree res as far removed 
from harshness as from indulgence—and may 
be perry her first unbiassed bi- 
er. It is right at the same time to 
that his historic coldness of tempera- 
ment does not always enable him to judge 
quite fairly the difficulties under which both 
nos especially the Protestant party) 
at particular times; and perhaps it 
stops short, now and then, of the compassion- 
ate considerations which would best explain 
some points of Mary’s conduct. 
Upon the whole, it will be seen from M. 
Mignet’s Faeyr and masterly exhibition of 
case, there is very little ground upon 
which to base a belief of the poor queen’s 
innocence of the great crimes of which she 
is accused, For her wit, beauty, and misfor- 
tunes, notwithstanding her wickedness, the 
world clings to her memory, and until hu- 





to the same heroine one entire volume of her 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland. 


Awone the recently established publishing 
houses of this country no one appears to be 
conducted with more judgment—so far at 
least as the selection and execution of books 
is concerned—than that of W. M. Moore & Co. 
of Cincinnati. Among their original pub- 
lications we have Service Afloat and Ashore 
During the Mexican War, by Lieut. Semmes, 
(a second edition is just issued,) which by the 
common consent of reviewers is in attrac- 
tiveness and absolute value inferior to none 
among the very large number of works that 
treat of the Mexican or we and the list 
of their republications includes The Course of 
Creation, by the Rev. Dr. Anpgrson, of 
Scotland, in which, with unusual ability, 
candor, and eloquence, the relations of natu- 
ral science and the divine revelation are dis- 
cussed; The Footprints of the Creator, the 
most able, and, in a scientific point of view, 
the most interesting of the works of Huex 
Miter; and Scenes and Legendsof the North 
of Scotland, by the same author—a singularly 
entertaining performance. They have in 
a a volume on Aesthetike, by Professor 

orFat, of Miami University, said to be 
written with singular ability, and designed 
chiefly for purposes of education. 


Awone the most attractive books in re- 
cent religious literature is The Ancient and 
Modern History of the Rigers of the Bi- 
ble, lately published in London and just re- 
printed in New-York by Stringer & Town- 
send, with an introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
George B. Cheever. The my eg the Hid- 
dekel or Tigris, the Chebar, the Ulai, the Jor- 
dan, the Jarmuk, the Jabbok, the Arnon, the 
Kishon, and the Nile, the brooks Zered, Che- 
rith, Kedron, Elah, Eshcol, and Besor, and 
the pool of Siloam, are treated with a degree 
of knowledge and a pleasing simplicity of 
style somewhat rare in works of this descrip- 
tion. The author has given particular atten- 
tion to the discoveries of Rich, Layard, and 
others, by the Euphrates and the igri and 
we have nowhere else a better exhibition in 


brief of the tere ae of the classical and 


sacred lands through which these rivers have 
flowed, half the time since the creation was 
witness of the most remarkable events in hu- 
man history. The volume is illustrated by 
excellent wood-engravings of natural scenery, 
antiquities, and existing cities. 
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ing original and valuable materials. 
of a manuscript, by a pri 
named 


. | name than they had to steal 


sue 
iat 


cient history of Mexico. 
Mr. Sonoovorarr pub- 
int that his Indian in his 
beer ear without his 
G. H. Derby & Oo, of Buffa- 
itle of “ The American Indi- 
istory, Condition and Prospects.” 
rby & Co. have replied in the Lit- 
rary World, that they came honestly by the 
stereotype plates of the book, and that as to 
the title, they “Aad an undoubted right to 
alter it.” e beg these gentlemen and all 
others in like circumstances to reflect a little 
upon this doctrine, before endorsing it too 
positively. However indisputable the title of 
Derby & Co. to the copyright of the book in 
question, they had no more right to change its 
r. Schooleraft’s 


Mati 
Hit 


MS. | money. He isa very fw 5 person who main- 
nly 


pedition. 8. A few chapters of a MS. of San- 
ta Cl taken from an inedited history of 
ey but relative to Mexico. 4. The origin- 
al MS. of Cabrera upon Palenque. 5. Prin- 
ciples of a Grammar of the Tzotzil language. 
6. Principles of a Grammar, Doctrinarium, 
and part of a Vocabulary of the Tzoque 
language (Chiapas). 7. A complete Vocabu- 
lary of the Maya and Spanish, with a great ma- 
ny etymological explanations. 8. A Vocabu- 
lary of the Spanish and Maya, less complete. 
9. Oodex Chimalpopoca, being the manu- 
script of the collection of Boturini, cata- 
logued under the name of “ Historia de los 
Reyes de Oulhuacan,” in the Aztec or Nahua 
language. 10. Oodex Gondra, being the 
same known in the collection of Boturini, 
under the name of “ Historia Tultaca,” often 
cited by Gama; Spanish and Mexican. 11. 
Fuente de los Verbos y Substantivos Mexica- 
nos,” a host of Spanish and Mexican vocabu- 
laries. 12. Relacion que le envia su Mages- 
tad por D. Juan Baptista de Pomar, en 9 
dias de Marz de 1582. This is a relation 
concerning Tezcuco. 13. A MS. in Mexican 
hieroglyphics, being a title of —- in 
the Kingdom of the Tezcucan Prince - 
hualpilli, with a portrait of this prince, all on 
P Maguey. 14. Several prayer books 
in Mexican .). 15. A few prayers in Ma- 
ya, MS. 16. The original MS. explanation 
of the Codex Borgia, com by the Fa- 
ther Fabrega, for Cardinal Borgia, of which 
speaks Baron Humboldt in his “‘ Vues de 
Cordilleres,” etc. in Italian. 17. A short 
vocabulary of the Huabi language spoken 





tains the contrary. Only the author of a 
book has the right to change even the place 
of a comma in it. 


Me. Sums has just published Norman 
Maurice, or the Man of the People, an Ame- 
rican in Five Acts. The scene is 
partly in Philadelphi y in St. Louis, 
and the plot involves the election of a sena- 
tor from Missouri—as various dis- 
close, inthe presenttime. This is one of the 
chief faults of the piece, as the history of 
Missouri politics is so familiar that no illu- 
sion in the case is possible. Aside from 
this, it is in many respects an admirable 
play—bold, simple, and yet striking in con- 
ception, and wrought out with a general fit- 
ness and foree of incident and style that 
should secure it, in our opinion, immediate 
and very eminent success on the stage. 
There has never been acted an American 
play of equal merit. It was originally print- 
ed in the Southern Literary Messenger. 


We are gratified to learn that the Rev. Dr. 
Atsro, of Oambridge, Massachusetts, has in 
preparation a complete edition of the works 
of the “learned and renowned Mr. Thomas 
Shepherd,” who was the first minister in 
that town. These works will fill several 
octavo volumes, and we regard them as 
among the most valuable relics of the Puritan 
age in New-England. We have had for sev- 
eral years the very rare but incomplete collec- 
tion of them published by Prince, in 1747. 
Dr. Albro will have some advantages in wri- 
ting Shepherd’s biography, which have not 
been enjoyed by others who have recently 
essayed that service. 








eeks | lustrations have 


i valuable Daily Bible Il- 
published by Messrs. 


Ma-| Oarter in four small octavo volumes. The 


nor we hare given a 

ind chaste copy of life and manners, 

nd by ching ‘tek romance with the 
part of the comic art, may be said to 


of the impurities which 

und in the novels and descriptions 

it should not be forgotten that 

and the manners depict- 

were those of the age in which he lived, 

for which he wrote without further re- 

ard to posterity than as his would serve as 

records and illustrations of past times. In 

our admiration of a new school of comic 

writers, many may have forgotten this “ prose 

Homer of human nature,” and it will not be 

an unpleasing or profitless task for any to 

review. and. compare Fielding and Smollet 

with Di planer, Thackera i others 

now living, who have attempted in the same 
manner to add to the nomen 4 happiness. 


a. 


THE of Human Progression, and 
Natural ility of a Reign of Justice, 
a work which has received much attention in 
England, has just been republished by B. B. 
Mnssey & Co., of Boston, The author says, 
“The truth I endeavor to inculcate is—That 

rules the world—that credence de- 
termines the condition and fixes the destiny 
of nations—that trwe credence must ever en- 
tail with it a correct and beneficial system of 
society, while false credence must ever be ac- 
impanied by despotism, anarchy, and wrong 
—that before a nation can change its condi- 
br nate must change its credence ; that change 
eredence will of necessity be accompanied 
sooner Or sr bes apa condition : —_ 
consequently, that true ence, or in other 
words know 
man can work out his well being and amelio- 
rate his condition on the globe.” The author, 
who appears to be familiar in some way with 
the writings of Comte, is unquestionably a 
man of abilities, and the work is in some re- 
spects eminently suggestive; but it has not 
escaped severe criticism in some of the theo- 

ical journals. 


logical and phi 


Pr peg Nile Boat, or Glimpses of 


ties, 
save brought it to perfection. Without at-| dail: 
Ong 


, is the only means by which | press, 





so - oe omer two years’ 
ly i While ially designed for 
the family cirgle, to the youthful members 
of which ee eacinotes = render the 
i istories i y agreeable, the 
work is characterized by a degree of scholar- 
ship and ability that will make it eminently 
entertaining and instructive to even the best 
informed general reader. ¥ 


Tue Early Life and First igns of 
Napoleon, with a History of the Bonaparte 
Family, and a Review of French Politics, to 
the year 1796, by B. P. Poors, has been pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Co. of Boston, and will be 
continued in several parts, completing the 
life of the Emperor.. Mr. Poore while resid- 
ing in Europe as the Historical Agent of 
Massachusetts, collected many important do- 
cuments illustrating his subject, and he will 
undoubtedly succeed in producing not only a 
very interesting biography, but a compara- 
tively original one. 


. 


Mr. Gzorcr Taytor, a young lawyer who 
has distinguished himself in his profession, is 
the author of a clever book, entitled Jndica- 
tions of the Creator, or the Natural Hvidences 
y a Final Cause. (Charles Scribner.) Mr. 

aylor takes the side of the Christian Religion, 
in. of the real against the sham student of 
nature, in a reviewal of the general subject, 
in astronomy, geology, comparative physio- 
logy, and natural geography. 


Tue History of Pontiae, which, while in 
several weeks ago, we noticed at con- 
siderable length in this magazine, has since 
been published by Little & Brown of Boston, 
and Bentley of Londos, and by the common 
consent of the reviewers it places Mr. Parx- 
MAN among our most able and proges J histo- 
rians. Certainly no subject of its kind has 
hitherto been treated with as much felicity. 


Tue beautiful edition of the Works of Tho- 
mas De Quincey, which Ticknor & Co. have 
for some time been publishing in Boston, will 
soon be completed, and the eight or ten duo- 
decimos which it will comprise will be added 
to as many libraries as are owned by persons 
of a genuine appreciation in literature. They 
have never before appeared collectively. 


Mrs. (Fanny Forester) Jupson has been f 
several weeks in England, on her way 
the of Good Hope, to the United States. 
She is in better health than she had been dur- 
ing the last year of her residence in the East. 
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truth of 


g the | 
pe hc We have scarcely 
ever seen so melancholy an illustration of in- 


have influenced Dr. Hart, who has gi 
place to Miss Caroline May, an 
who has been in this country 


most learned women in the world; 
herself in American 

, in ro and in criticism, beyond 
ost any writer of hersex. The authoress 


Europe” (published by Lea and Blanchard), 
and in other writings, displays abilities rd 
make her right to recognition in such a work 


ed unquestionable. Mrs. Oonant (wife of the 


with the subject, and 
the present editor the most 
means of doing full justice in each particular case. 

The sort of “ criticism” -which the volume 
contains may easily be inferred, as may be 
the class of literary women who would take 
any notice. of an application conceived in a 
spirit so offensive to delicacy and common 
self-respect. Accounts of the writings of 
Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Oakes 
Smith, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss McIntosh, Mar- 

et Fuller, and a few more, were to be 
ound in a well-known book published in the 
same city, and of course therefore are inclu- 
ded, but to show how ignorant the author is 
of the field he attempts to survey, let us 

lace in one column some of the names he 
altogether omitted, and in another an 
equal number from among those he has in- 


umn we believe not one has the slightest 
claim to be mentioned in a survey of the 
compositions of the Female Prose Writers of 
America. It is not unlikely that some of 


(on have capacities for literature, but if so 


the public has no sufficient proof of it. On 


the other hand, see whose places o- occupy. 


Mrs. Robinson and Madame @’ mt 
were born in Europe, but this fact could not 


eminent Hebrew professor) is a woman of 
great and varied erudition, and ranks, gen- 
erally, with Mrs. Robinson. Mrs. Willard 
is universally known by her valuable writ- 
ings on education, in history, and in science, 
and by her interesting “Journal of a Resi- 
dence in E .” Catherine E. Beecher, 
the authoress of “ Letters on the Difficulties 
of Religion,” we believe is regarded as one 
of the ablest of the celebrated family to 
which she belongs, and as having the most 
profound and masculine intelligence exhibit- 
ed in contributions made by her country- 
women to literature. Mrs. Mowatt is en- 
titled to a high rank among our female no- 
velists. Mrs, Lee, by her lives of Jean Paul 
and the Buckminsters and the Old Painters, 
her novel of ‘Naomi or Boston Two Hun- 
dred Years Ago,” and other works, is omitted 
with about as much reason as the Prince of 
Denmark might be from Hamlet. Another 
lady of this name, the authoress of “The 
Huguenots,” “The Three Experiments of 
Living,” “The Life and Times of Luther,” 
&c., we believe has done more good by her 
writings than any other woman in America, 
and for literary abilities she is entitled to 
—_——— praise. Miss Peabody is too 
well known by her essays in isthetics to 
need rization. . Follen is one of 
the best known, and most esteemed female 
writers of the time. Mrs. Brooks’s “Idomen, 
a Tale of the Vale of Yumuri,” is an exqui- 
site production, which alone would preserve 
the name of Maria del Occidente in the lists 
of illustrious women. Mrs. Whitman is 4 
writer of remarkable acuteness and richness, 
as is shown by her essays on the Transcen- 
dental Philosophy. Mrs. Putnam (a sister of 
James Russell Lowell), is distinguished not 
more for that masterly controversy which 
she carried on last summer with the North 
American Review, respecting the Revolu- 
tions in Northern Europe, than for that ex- 





tensive and varied learning, among the fruits 
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ity than is enjoyed by 

American contem i 
Dupuy, authoress of “ Con- 
” (lately published by the Apple- 
has won praise 3" a me ‘ou 
je same department. Miss Alice Oarey, by 
” and other novelettes, has 
evinced the ion of such genius as en- 
titles her toa place in the very highest rank of 


our literary women. And who that knows | although 


ing of American literature forgets Mrs. 
who wrote “ Allen Prescott ;” or 


of those whose names are in the first column, 
would seem to be an elaborate quiz, if the 
manner of the thing did not evince a genuine 
earnestness of purpose. We might have dis- 
missed the book with half a dozen lines, but 
when we have occasion to condemn any per- 
formance thus decidedly, we think it but fair 

to prove the justice of our judgment. 
A sroonp edition of Mrs. Lex’s Memoirs 
hk Buckminster, D. D., and 
r h Stevens Buckmin- 
ster, has just been rae § by Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, of Boston. In the religious and lite- 
rary history of this country there have been 
few more interesting characters than the 
Buckminsters, and this volume of their 
memoirs is very judiciously and tastefully 
written. Nag! A began her task in an at- 
tempt to furnish some materials respecting 
her father, and brother, for the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, of Albany, who has been several 
years engaged on a work to be entitled 
“Annals of the American Pulpit, or Bio- 
phical Notices of Eminent American 

n, of various Denominations.” 


A very elegant edition of the Moral Re- 
Jlections, Sentences and Mazims, of Roour- 
FOUCAULD, has been published by the well- 
known bibliopole, Mr. Gowan, of Fulton- 
street. The wise French worldling maintains 
still a precedence of all the writers of his 
class, and such an impression of his master- 
work will increase his audience. 

Amone the new works announced by Mr. 
Hart of Philadelphia is the Principles of Or- 
ganic Chemistry, by Dr. Cart Lewie, pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Zu- 
rich, translated by David Breed, M. D., of 
New-York. 





Iw a brief and hastily written paragraph in 
the last intevaationdic tvs referred to a novel 


.| by De. Hunrineron, as Alice, or the Myste- 


ries, instead of Alice, or the New Una,—a 
mistake which any reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence, who had ever seen the work in ques- 
tion, might easily have corrected. The - 
— 0! pay Bc eg performances of Dr. 
untington is such as to justify some curiosity 
respecting his personal history, and in too 
carelessly attempting to give it, we fell into 
some errors, which he “ corrects” in a letter 
to the Courier and Enquirer, saying— 
“The novel of Alice, or the 
Lam forced 


lage doctor—I never 
and Iam not now a C 


We may amend our statement thus: Dr. 


. | Huntington is the author of a work entitled, 


Alice, or the New Una, which was very com- 
monly regarded as the most licentious publi- 
cation of its season; we understand that in 
his youth he was somewhat remarkable for 
the grimness of his Calvinism; that while a 
Congregationalist he became a doctor in medi- 
cine; that he afterwards took orders in the 
Episcopal church ; that he left that church to 
enter a society of Roman Catholics; and that 
it was rumored soon after that he had become 
a priest, but, it is now understood, was pre- 
vented by disqualifying domestic relations. 
We admit that our paragraph had some little 
inaccuracies, but certainly they are more 
easy of explanation than Dr. Huntington’s 
intimation in his letter of July to the London 
Morning Chronicle that the author of Alban 
and Alice is a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ! 


Harper & Brotuers have just published 
Forest Life and Forest Trees, by G. 8. Sprin- 
ger, of ton; Judge Haliburton’s recent 
work on America which we noticed last 
month; and Lamartine’s Restoration of the 
Monarchy in France, the most brilliant, su- 
perficial and false production of a writer nev- 
er remarkable for depth or conscience. The 
have in — a new volume of Mr. Hildreth’s 
capital History of the United States ; Mr. G. 
P. R. James’s Lectures on Civilization, deliv- 
ered in various parts of the country last win- 
ter; Siateen Months in the Gold Diggings, by 
Daniel B. Woods; Wesley and Methodism, 
by Isaac Taylor; The Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles of the World, by Professor Creasy ; new 
volumes of Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers and Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland ; 
and several new English and American novels. 


A very interesting handbook of London, 
somewhat different from any work of the 
kind yet published, is soon to appear in this 
city under the title of Memories of the Great 
Metropolis, profusely illustrated with wood 
engravings, and with a higher literary finish 
than is common in such performances. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 





announces The Ladies of the Covenant, a se- 
ries of interesting sa illustrations 
of the religious history of Scotland, by the 
Rev. James Anperson; Sorcery and Magic, 
by THomas Wriaut, of the Shakspeare and 
Percy societies; and-a-volume of Zales and 
Sketches, by Miss Carotine OnEsEsro. 


Tuer is in the possession of descendants 
of JonAruan Epwarps a MS. volume of Dis- 
courses on Christian Love, in his own hand- 
writing. The paper looks dingy, bat the 
writing is and clear. It is now being 
transcribed, and will be published during the 
autumn by Robert Carter & Brothers. The 
same house have in the press Lectures on the 

’ of Christianity, delivered at the 
University of Virginia, during the Session of 
1850-51, among the contributors to which 
are the Rev. Drs. Alexander, Breckenridge, 
Plumer, McGill, Rice, Sampson, Ruffner, &. 


Tue Knickerbocker has recently contained 
several chapters under the title of The Sketch 
Book of Me, Meister Karl, which have the 
best quality of Rabelais and Sterne. We 
have heard them attributed to Mr. Cuarrzs 
G. Letanp, of Philadelphia—one of the 
youngest of our authors, and one of the finest 
scholars and rarest humorists of this time. 
We believe Pennsylvania has no other son 
or citizen who gives fairer promise of dis- 
tinction in letters. 





Waldo 


. | and a new and very beautiful edition of Rok: 


inson with new illustrations. 

Tue American annuals for the present sea- 
son are not very numerous. Mr. Walker, of 
Fulton-street, has:published Zhe Odd Fellow’s 
Offering, which contains excellent contribu- 
tions by Mr. Simms, Mr. Saunders, Mrs. Hew- 


_ litt, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Kimball, Mrs. Oakes 


Smith, and other writers; and Lippencott, 
Grambo & Oo., of Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished the handsomest book of its class for 
the year, in The Jris, with unique and beau- 
tifal illustrations from drawings by che 


. | Eastman, U. 8. A., whose wife writes a 


portion of the contents. 


Vagamundo, or the Attaché in Spain, by 
Joun E. Warren, is a very delightful book il- 
lustrative of society, scenery, &c., in “old, re- 
nowned, romantic Spain,” where the author 
was attached to the American legation. As 
Mr. Warren while abroad was a correspon- 
dent. of The International, it may be sus- 

that we have some prejudice in his 
vor—which indeed is very true—and there- 
fore we inform our readers that of the Eng- 
lish edition of this work, and of the American 
edition, all the crities have given such opin- 
ions as delight an author and bring money to 
his publisher. Mr. Warren is the author of 
a . Scenes and oe = Banks 
Q mazon, lately published by Putnam. 
his his vocation to thevel and make books, 


as these two en very plainly show. 


(Charles Scribner.) 

Mr. Onartes Astor Bristep, whose very 
clever sketches of American Society we have 
copied from month to month from Fraser's 

lagazine, has in the press of Putnam a work 
entitled Five Years in an English University. 
Mr. Putnam has in press also The Shield, 
by Miss Fenimore Coorsr, and The Monu- 
ments of Central avd Western America, by 
Dr. Hawks, besides several beautiful souve- 
nir volumes, for the coming holidays, which 
embrace contributions by the best authors 
and artists of the country. 


Mr. Snous, has just published (by A. Hart), 
4 new novel me the title of Catherine 
Walton, which is equal to his best produc- 
tions. The scene is in South Carolina, during 
the Revolution. 





THE FINE ARTS. 





- Ope Fie 


ot Detanoone’s picture of Marie An- 
site is to be engraved on a large scale. 
he has represented the unfortunate 
descending the stairs from the 


ible ‘tribunal which pronounced her death- | der 


ntence. She is attired in black, with a 
thite scarf round her shoulders. A singu- 
lar but striking effect, which the painter 
has. rendered with habitual felicity, is 
the altered color of her hair, which is said 
to have turned white. The artist has shown 
thealteration by a few stray auburn locks, 
Dlanched at the root. In the und is 
the mob which with ex- 
the “ widow Capet” on the morn- 

ing of the 15th October, 1798. 


Tue Print of the London Art-Union for the 
current year is from one of Mr. Frith’s 
An English Lad! Soy! in the 
Plier Time, engraved by Holt, so carefully 
ys. to. bring out every detail and shade of 
in the acigival with the greatest fi- 
delity and _ spirit. @ merry-making con- 
sists mainly in the performance, beneath some 
noble trees, of the old country-dance of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, by a party of rustics. A 
couple of lovers are seated in the foreground, 
and close by them is a group of merry dam- 
sels hauling a jolly old farmer to the dance, 
while the @ encourages their attack. 


A rew friends of the poet Motherwell, of 
Glasgow, have just erected a beautiful monu- 
ment to him in that city. It is the work of 
Mr. Fillans, a friend of the deceased, and is 
in the form of a small Gothic temple, consist- 
ing of a quadrangular pediment of wes ped 
sonry orgostng alight dome on four pil- 
aay shields A fest ania ey ahah 
ings an is: Inthe space 
between. the pillars is a sarcophagus, on 
which is a termini bust of the poet. 


Tae German Painter WuinTERHALTER, 
whose — is mainly dedicated to courtly 
chronicles and countenances, has just com- 
pleted another of his numerous royal family 
groups. It represents the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the act of offering an affectionate sou- 
venir to his little m Prince Arthur, on 
the occasion of his first birth-day anniverary. 


Tue Count de Tuy, a distinguished Aus- 
trian painter, and M. Ruben, director of the 
Academy, of the Fine Arts in Prague, 

have been commissioned by the Austrian go- 
vernment to examine into the several organi- 
zations of the schools of the aris of design in 
France, and Germany, with a view 

to propose such ameliorations as the exami- 


peso may suggest in the vgrious schools of 





Iw the closing weeks of the Great Exhi- 
bition in London, several chef-d’ewores of 
art have been received, and among them 
one by the celebrated Dutch sculptor, Van 
en, representing the Temptation of 
Eve. It attracts a great deal of attention. 
The treatment of the subject is bold and ori- 
ginal, the form of the first woman being de- 
veloped with freedom, grace, and lifelike ef- 
fect. One of its chief excellencies is, that in 
its composition there is no trace of that dis- 
position to borrow pe re classic styles of 
antiquity, instead ying upon na 
which so often detracts from the Boag 


modern sculpture. Mr. Spense, an English 
artist at Rome, has also lately contributed a 
statue of Burns’s Highland 
much admired. 


, Which is 


Mr. Rusxuy has published a new pamphlet 
entitled Pre-Raphaelitism, in which natu 
and not the critical writers, the applaud 
models of the day, or tradition, is declared 
the only true guide to excellence in art; andall 
modern art is held to be depraved in taste, as 
it were, an arid desert, in which he endeavors 
to set up two landmarks, John Everett Mil- 
lais, and Joseph Mallord Turner. Between 
these two poles stand William Hunt, who 
paints still life; Samuel Prout, of street ar- 
chitéecture renown ; John Lewis, the harem- 
scene delineator ; and finally, Mulready and 
Landseer. The essay is keenly reviewed in 
the Atheneum, Times, &c., but is admitted 
by all to be characteristically eloquent. 


Tue American Art-Union opened its gal- 
leries on Monday evening, September 22. 
The collection of pictures we understand is 
unusually good. © occasion was one of 
much good feeling and enjoyment. h- 
7 were Mace Pod oe President ~ . aS 

nion, by Mr. Con Secretary of War, by 
Rev. Dr. Osgood, Parke Godwin, O. A. Da- 
na, Mr. Thompson of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, Judge Camp General Wet- 
more, and several other gen D. 


Powekrs’s celebrated statue of Evz, which 
was lost off Cape Palosin May, 1850, arrived 
in New-York a few days ago, in the British 
schooner Volo, from Oarthagena, not having 
sustained any material injury, A letter from 
Mr. Powers respecting this statue was print- 
ed in the last number of The International. 

Mr. Levrz, after a long absence from this 
country, has returned, bringing with him his 

eatest work, Washington Crossing the 

which will soon be exhibited at 
the or ger “Institute. Mr. Leutze was 
received with great applause at the late 
meeting of the Art-Union. 








states, i 
the railways in New England, the Mayors of the 
cities of New i i 
persons inte 
tion. Speeches y 
the United States, by Lord Elgin, Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, and many others, and the occa- 
sion was altogether one of the most brilliant and 


led Se Philadelphia 

ter, for the purpose of 

claimed under a law of the 

itive slaves. In order to re- 

the law the negroes of the 

vicinity rallied to the number of seventy or eighty, 


negroes with renewed hostility ; that he refused, 
when summoned, to aid the iets and threaten- 
ed them with bloodshed if they persisted in exe- 
cuting the law. It is further alleged that it was 
after receiving some communication from this per- 
son that the negroes rushed on the officers and 
killed Mr. Gorsuch. Since then a correspondence 
on the subject has been held between the national 
executive and the executives of the states of Ma- 
ryland and Pennsylvania, The slaves have not 
been recovered, but many arrests have been made 
of persons with conspiracy to prevent the 
execution of the laws, and with treason. 

The Free Soil party of Massachusetts, at a State 
Convention, held Sept. 16, nominated for Governor, 
John G. Palfrey, and for Lieutenant-Governor, 
Amasa Walker. Thenomination for Governor was 
first tendered to Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, who 
declined. ' oy — held ad posh ong 
vention on 20th of August. re- 
solutions decidedly in favor of the Vhion, and 
against all anti-national and anti-sectional agita- 
tion. George S. Boutwell was nominated for Go- 





of 
passed by the convention, were of a 
national and Union character. Edward 
Everett, George Ashmun, and Seth S 
were chosen delegates from the State at large to 
the National Whig Convention, 
In New-York 


of the Court of Appeals; 
James C. Forsyth, for Secretary of State; Daniel 
Ullmann, Jr., for Attorney-General; Henry Fitz- 
hugh, for Canal Commissioner ; and A. H. Wells, for 
State Prison Inspector. Resolutions were adopted, 
declaring that the ing of the two Whig 
State Committees at Albany, for the union and co- 
tion of the party, was “ the result of honor» 
ble and patriotic devotion to the Constitution, and 
for the best interests of the whole people, and that 
it is adopted and approved by this Convention;” 
and pledging the whigs to the most liberal conduct 
in the matter of internal improvements. The Demo- 
cratic Convention met at the same place on the 
tenth. Resolutions were adopted reiiffirming the 
principles avowed in the resolutions adopted by 
the State Convention held at the same place last 
year. The following were nominated for 
the several state offices: John C. Wright, for Con- 
troller ; Henry 8. for Secretary of State; 
Levi S. Chatfield, for Attorney-General ; Benjamin 
Welch, Jr., for Treasurer; Horace Wheaton, for 
Canal Commissioner; W. J. M‘Alpine, for State 
Engineer ; General Storms, for Inspector of State 
Prisons; and A. S. Johnson, for Judge of the 
Court of re ag 

The Maryland Whig State Convention at Bal- 
timore, September 17th, nominated, with great 
unanimity, the following State ticket: For 
Controller of the Treasury, George C. Morgan; 
Lot Commissioner, O. H. Hicks ; Commissioner 
of the Office, G: OC. Brewer, The Demo- 
crats, at their State Convention held at Baltimore, 
on the 12th, nominated Philip Francis Thomas, 
of Baltimore City, for Controller ; James Murray, 
of Annapolis, for Commissioner of the Land Office ; 
Thomas R. Stewart, of Caroline, for Lottery Com- 
missioner. 

In Virginia, an election for members of Con- 
gress, under the old system and apportionment, 
takes place on the fourth Thursday in the present 
month. The question of the ratification of the 
new constitution is to be "ye — — 
versal suffrage system, on the same day. Mem 
bers of the ia are also to be elected, ac- 
cording to the old apportionment ; but if the new 








condition, with the exception of some 
an difficulties. The crops any wove my 
emigrants for Salt Lake Oregon are progress- 
prosperously. The Mormons have extended 
their settlements along the base of the mountains, 
sega and facing the Great Salt Lake, ninety 
to Bear River ferry. They are fast 
iakieg up all the goed land in e Valley,and are 
engaged in building a railroad to the mountain, 


It has been stated that the Survey of the Mexi- 
can Boundary Commission was progressing rapidly 
westward. The astronomers and surveyors of 
the American and Mexican Commissioners had 
joined forces, and their advanced parties had 
reached a point thirty miles west of Rio Mienlies. 
The line was to run eight or ten miles south of 
Cooks 8 , thus giving the United States the 
whole of the road to the Copper Mines, and the 
only route which can be traversed by wagons. 
We have later intelligence, that in consequence of 

t between the Commissioners and 
ions of the Commission 


Dr. Gardner, of weg ae Mexican claim noto- 
riety, has returned to W surrendered 
himself into the hands of the United States autho- 
ities, and given bail in the sum of $40,000 to 
maby re! at the December term. Senator 

of Ohio, has issued a manifesto in which | re’ 

he announces his intention to adhere to the plat- 
form and su the ticket of the Ohio Demo- 
cratic Convention. But the ground of this deter- 
mination is, that he considers the action of that 
Conveation, besides being acceptable on other to- 
as in effect indorsing the Free Soil doctrines. 
rere or Berrien has declared bis intention 
of with the Union party. Gen. Quitman, be- 
fore the te election, withdrew from the contest, as 
the secession candidate for Governor of Missis- 
The Special Convention of the Protestant 
Church for the election of an Assistant 

for the Diocese of Illinois, was held at 





Pekin, Sept. 8, and resulted i 
Whitehouse, of New-York. ths onal esting 
Board of Commissioners for 


aianhe comment mies Hewes Laces 
with the intention of at some point on 
> 2g edinager It afterwards was disclosed that 
party, which consisted of 480 men, designed 
tog woth Hirer St dln, and eft a une 
with an artillery force which was waiting there, 
and then land at some point in the central de- 
partment; but on y West for 
stores, they were informed of a revolt of the 
Vuelta de Abajo, and Lopez resolved to land in 
that district. The yy disembarked at the 
at two o'clock, on the 


was about to march on them, and would give no 
quarter to any who did not join him. 
without means of transportation, 

Crittenden to remain and protect the baggage, 
together with 1000 musket rhe 

kets, and 700 pounds of powder in kegs. 
Crittenden that he would send for him at Los 
Pazos, and took with him 323 men, leaving 130 
with Crittenden, who, at 11 o'clock that night, 
started to rejoin him. Their advance was slow, 


musketry, an the whietlng of ro singe eS a 

body of the enemy, who were repulsed with a 

loss of nine killed. A short time after they re- 

eee § the attack. Crittenden charged, and 

‘orced them to retreat to a chaparral, 

which, as the invaders advanced, ba d 

a destructive fire. Findi 

his position, Crittenden 

enemy again advanced. At this 

a small y to attain a 

flank of enemy, to 

the same moment 

tenants Van Vechten and Crafts, with 

men, volunteered, and attained the position. 

about half an hour, and hearing no- 

thing of Crittenden, they were compelled to re- 

treat, eres their and stores. The 

next morning this succeeded in joining Lo- 
chSinn Heuea, Sell an hove: een Reamantieed 

a that place. Gen. Enna, commander of the 

Spanish troops, immediately attacked Lopez with 


g 


HB 


en, among ‘ i 
Laviseau, killed ; Gen. Pragay, Capta. Brigham 
and Gonti, mortally wom! On the morning 
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de Lago, who commanded the column, 
them to Havana by a night march. 
day after being separated from Lo- 
party under Colonel Crittenden was cap- 
y a detachment of Spanish soldiers and 
carried into Havana, where, on the sixteenth of 
August they were shot, by order of the Captain 
General. Very much e rated accounts of the 
ing their execution were cir- 
culated in the United States; and by forged let- 
ters mJ successes by the invaders, adhe- 
sions to them by the people of the island, indigni- 
ties to Americans, dic., it was soughi to excite the 


3 


3 
e 


- | in favor of, and the Conservatives 


hostility throughout to 
cause. We cannot doubt that they furnished the 


ed, 

CanaDIAN PaRgLiAMENT was prorogued 
the Governor-General on Saturday, the eae 
August, to the 8th of October. The royal speech 
represents the revenue as in a satisfactory state, 
and refers to the grants for improving the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, and to the reduction of the 

igrant tax. Six bills were reserved for the 
<n of the Queen, three of which relate to 
urches and rectories, two to the reduction of 
salaries, and one to the incorporation of the Fort 
Erie and Buffalo Suspension Bridge Company. 
The reciprocity question was left unsettled. The 
paraphernalia of the Canadian Government has 
since been removed from Toronto to Quebec. The 
election in the Province of Nova-Scotia 

for members of Parliament, has resulted in a 
majority for the existing Government. The Pro- 
vincial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Fin- 
ancial Secretary, leading siduibe of the Cabinet, 
have been reélected. The construction of the rail- 
way from Halifax to Portland, and through New- 
Brunswick to Quebec, may be considered as 
secured, The question has been one of the pro- 
minent points in the election—the Liberals being 

opposed to it. 
The Mexican Congress have passed a bill for 


tra 


pture | the formation of an alliance, offensive and defen- 


yt ope andthe remnants of hisarmy. At seven 
oO on the morning of the first of September, 
Lopez was garroted—that being the Spanish pun- 
ishment for treason—in the presence of from eight 
to ten thousand Brought from the prison 
he ascended the platform with a firm and 
Facing the multitude he made a short 
his last words were, “I die for my beloved 
Cuba.” He then took his seat—the machine was 
adjusted ; at the first twist of the screw his head 
forward—and he was dead. He was a 
brave man, but of feeble capacities, and the lead- 
ing members of the Cuban junta in the United 
States had no confidence in any movements sub- 
ject to his direction. A few of the prisoners taken 
about the time of the captare of Lopez have been 





sive, between all the Spanish American republics. 
With a foreign debt beyond her ability to pay; 
with a deficit accruing every year; with a whig gov- 
ernment, threatened by insurrection at home, and 
blockade from a foreign power, Mexico may well 
look around her for some method of prolonging 
her existence. position continues to the Te- 
huantepec treaty; and it is stated that two ves- 
sels sent from New-Orleans to commence the canal 
were seized by the Mexican authorities. 

In Sovurn America there has been more than 
the usual amount of revolution. The President 
of Ecuador, General Nueva, left Querto on the 
seventeenth of July, to visit his family at Guaya- 
quil. On ap ing the city he was met by a 
apparently for the purpose of | 





HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
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at once went over to them from 
with two thousand cavalry, some 

thousand extra horses. It 
of Oribe’s forces will desert 
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icaragua a revolution has displaced the 
Montenegro, who was elected 
i died ina few 


are men who, with a capital varying from « 
£100 to £300, have been in the habit of conduct- 
ing, with the aid of their sons and daughters, the cul- 
tivation of their land. An ak trait.of the 
character of the Irish in America is shown in a 
fact stated in the Ballinesloe Star, that in six 
weeks upwards of £20,000 were received from 
relations in America, in sums varying from £5 to 


ected | £30, in Ireland, the great majority of 
pe tla 0 a yas 


took at the Ro- 
The object in view was the or- 


the 19th August a a 


;| ed upon, to have it safely conve 





receiving relief in the work- 
houses up to the time of the money reaching 
them. In many cases the poor people have kept 
the matter secret, & mistaken fear that 
if it were known to the poor law officials, a por- 
tion of the money would; be impounded to, pay 
for their maintainance while, in the work-house. 
The money is consigned to some third party— 
some eeper, or person who.could be depend- 


to its intend- 
ed destination, without the knowledge of the 
work-house officers. 

Much excitement has been created in England 
by a match: between the yacht America; owned 
by Mr. John ©, Stevens, of New-York, and the 


.| yacht Titania, and by other matches between, the 


‘America and the most celebrated yachts in 
land, in all of which Fag eee we log a. 
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THE YACHT “ AMERICA.” 


The America arrived out early in July. Hither- 
to the dozen or more yacht clubs in the United 
Kingdom had never dreamed of foreign competi- 
tion. It was just known that there was an Im- 
perial Yacht Club of St. Petersburg, maintained 
to encourage a nautical spirit among the nobility ; 
and that owners of yachts at Rotterdam had en- 
rolled themselves as the “Royal Netherlands 
Yacht Club ;” but, till the America appeared, the 
few who were aware of the fact that there was a 
flourishing club at New York did not regard it as 
of the slightest consequence, or as at all likely to 
interfere with their monopoly of the most useful 
of sports. The few trial runs the America made 
after her arrival proved she was of 
great and that the owners were not so lit- 
tle justified as at first they had been thought in 
offering to back an untried vessel against 
yacht in the English waters for the 
£10,000. As day of the 

grand match drew near, the en 


ppearance 
ugust. A large of the 

try of the United Kingdom 

dences, and forsaken the sports of the moors, to 

witness the struggle. There must have been a 





hundred yachts lying at anchor in the roads; the 
beach was crowded, from Feypt to the piers; the 
esplanade in front of the Club thronged with 
ladies and gentlemen, and with the people inland, 
who came over in sh with wives, sons, and 
daughters, for the day. Eighteen yachts entered 
as competitors; the t of which was a three- 
mast schooner, the Brilliant, 392 tons; and the 
smallest a cutter, Volante, 48 tons. Nine of the 

achts were of above 100 tons, and nine were of 
ess than 100 tons. The America’s. burden is 170 
tons. The umpire in the case was Earl Wilton, 
and the triumph of the America complete. The 
“Cup of All Nations” was presented to Commo 
dore Stephens and his brother, the owners of the 
America, after a dinner in the club-house that 
night. Mr. Abbot Lawrence was present, and 


'y | acknowledged the compliments paid to this coun- 


try. The yacht has since been sold to an English 
gentleman,—to be a model for British naval archi- 
tects, 


In the American section of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Hobbs has been the great centre of at- 
traction, and his colloquial powers have been se 
verely tested by the thounind and one explana 
tions he is obliged to give of the mode in which 
his late achievements were effected. He contents 
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find out that the reasons for th 
ries ¢ : 


in the con- 


S 


coals, 

and some water, they can rush from continent to 

continent, and baffle the wind or the waves. Every 

discovery that is useful is simple. In the works 
of nature, there is no perplexing machinery. 

The war at the Cape of Good Hope, still 

to be expensive and protracted. The 

have shown great gallantry > ac- 


country, and the wide range em- 

e operations. But they are few in 

wf of the insurgents is to avoid 

possible a general engagment; the 

frontier is too extended to be Layton 2 protected 

i ts; the troops, therefore, are ne- 

ie keieed by paisa patrol duty, and 

with no more decisive result than an occasional 

skirmish, in which four, five, or six Caffres are put 
hors de combat. 

The directors of the Manchester Commercial 
Association, and of the Chamber of Commerce, 
continue to te their endeavors to encourage 
the cultivation of cottonin India. In the early part 
of this year, letters were received by the associ- 

i fresh New-Orleans cotton seed was 
scarce in the districts of Tinnivelly and Coimbe- 
tore, and other parts of the Mudras territory ; and 

ing that the India Board, if appealed to, 
not be sufficiently prompt in supplying 
deficiency, Mr. John Peal, one of the mem- 
the association, has imported at his own 
is seed, and placed it at the 

of Directors. 


ew South Wales. The Sydney Morn- 
of May 20, quotes from the Bathurst 
of a few days previous, an article 
“a hcanaediaie excitement” in 
Bathurst and the surrounding dis- 


5 


of country 
are, it is said, all those on 





the Nizam “has the means to pay,” 
the eleventh hour he will pay and 


are 

lan They have furnished the latest and 
most valuable in: tion on the subject. Captain 
de Haven, Mr. Penny, and Dr. Kane, of the United 
States iti ially entitled, with the 


are especial. 
officers and crews of their ships, to general admi- 


ration. 

On the ist August, a large party of the 
ration of London, and of the Royal Commission- 
ers of the Great Exhibition, repaired to Paris, by 
invitation of the Prefect of the Seine. They were 
en i on the way, and on August 2, a ma 
nificent uet was given at the Hotel de Ville 
in Paris, followed by a comedy and a concert. 
The total number of persons present was 4,000. 
The next day, Sunday, the wonders of Versailles 
and the so eaux were exhibited, and it is 
su t 100,000 were present. On 
rang the Lord Mayor and his path, with the 
other distinguished visitors, inspected some of the 
most remarkable prisons in Paris, and in the after- 
noon left for St. Cloud, where they were received 
the President, who expressed extreme happi- 
ness he derived from the visit of the chief magis- 
trate of the city of London, and his warm sense of 
the kind feeling towards France manifested by the 
English nation. On Tuesday, a splende déjeuner 
was given at the English Embassy, in honor of the 

lish visitors; and in the evening a ball 

took place at the Hotel de Ville, which was at- 
tended by 6000 On Wednesday a mi- 
mic fight took place in the Champ de Mars; and 
in the evening, at the Grand O an operatic 
entertainment was produced alle’ | Les Naticas, 
written expressly in honor of Great Britain, b 
eninal vie, of It was Pwgu wn and well- 
imagi ifle, of two scenes, the principal being 
one of the Crystal Palace, i 

From France the political news is of little mo- 
ment, or at least is without any distinguishing 
event. The project for a revision of the constitu- 
tion having failed, all parties are preparing for the 
important event of electing anew President. The 
Prince Joinville may be considered to be in the 
field as the representative of the Bourbon dynas- 
ty ; and it is probable that the real conflict will be 
fought between the adherents of Napoleon and 
those of the exiled monarchy. A majority of the 
Councils of Ar di t ding to some, a 
majority of no less than two thirds—have decided 
against any revision of the Constitution. At Lyons 
a conspiracy against the state was discovered, its 
leaders arrested, and their trial has excited much 
attention. Their object it is said was to give the 
south-eastern departments of France a secret or- 
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been tolerated in a civilized country. He returned 
“vs to arraign the despot Ferdinand at the 
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ic government. What is thus 
ved of Naples is equally true of Modena. In 
Fret, it es Italy. The organs of the Neapo- 
litan Government give the lie to Mr. Gladstone's 
statements, and hirelings have been employed in 
At Paris, on the 31st | London and Paris to answer them, but the result 
ere has been a tritmphant vindication of his letters. 
The corres,ondent of the Daily News, at Na- 
ples, states that more than one of the hangers-on 
of the Neapolitan Court have offered to reply to 
Mr. Gladstone’s letters, and a notorious spy has 
sent a manuscript to his Majesty; but “the King, 
I am assured, prefers availing himself of such 
journals in or France as are open to an 
offer.” Material has been sent off to the Univers, 
the organ of the Jesuits in France ; and “an Eng- 
lishman, well known for certain transactions in 
Italy, is to do all the pen fighting work for Fer- 
dinand in London. Really,” says the Daily News, 
“the princes of this e have much to redeem. 
Almost every cro or would-be crowned, head, 
as he appears on the scene, does so as a mean in- 
triguer, a lying variet, a wearer of false colors. 
None have the courage to avow the nature of their 
policy or claims; all pretending to be all things, 
and all as unscrupulous as the most reckless of 
adventurers in private life.” 
of England, to protect rights The Voss Gazette of Berlin, publishes a letter 
Letters from Toulon state that the from Vienna of the 7th, which states that an ex- 
i tensive conspiracy has been discovered in Italy, 
and it was on that account the rigors of the state 
of siege in the Austrian provinces havé been in- 
creased. It is added thaton the fourth of July a 
gentleman at Venice died suddenly of apoplexy, 
and that on placing seals on his papers the scheme 
of aconspiracy, signed by more than 400 persons, 
was discov: object of it was, it is said, 
to kill the Em in event of his going to 
Italy, and to kill all Austrian officers on the 
same night. Only one i resided at Ven- 
ice; thirty-seven were at Brescia, and the rest at 
Bologna, All have, it is said, been arrested. 
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SS that raha: be 3 baal 
there are 184,113 more widows than bereay- 
ped malés! The following is an estimate of the 
poly ion—Magyars, 3,749,662—Scla- 
i | Vonians or Sclayes, 8,656,311 834,350 
- | —Romanis, 538,373—Ruthenians, 347,784—Jews, 
82,008—Wends, 49,116—Gip- 





both confessions, 2,139,520—Greek 
not united, 396,931. 
Revolution a 


ul 


aye 


partments is indefinite and uncer- 
There had been several conflicts but none 


ve or Vi important. 
o. Russia has declared himself 


he 
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would seem to indicate that the Auto- 
ill clings to his project of a Pansclavonic union. 
the beginui Ue duly, veveralpricemmrarde- 
ined in the ci at Warsaw, were 
Martial, and had their sentences commv- | i 
to them. ili 
to obtain their 
i is stay in 
i celebration at ?“oscow on the | his 
versary of his coronation, but they had 
in vain. On the 20th of July, four of the | _ 
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ungary, recently published in 





males, 
married females, One of the conse- }: 
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about twice a year, and in Europe 
ius of the people is nearly as well 
e read in the French $ 


the newspapers, 
the inventive 
rewarded. 


perpetuum 
what ap 
in motion it can preserve it for twenty years. 


University, has taken the trouble 
there is no discovery in the case. 
machine consists of a covered cylin- 





to any useful 
upon the computations of Professor Bull. 
ull has computed that a wheel 16 
inches in diameter, and weighing 531 re- 
may Led times in 10 seconds, will have a centri- 
fugal 


lus of 2,264 pounds more than is required to 
the wheel.” If this were so, it welt consti- 
te the most beautiful l_ motion ever 
dreamed of by the visi . Professor Loomis 
ia ceesies tha adadsd Una, and his chief objec- 
jon may be summed up as follows: According to 
wyer & Co.’s own data, the centrifugal force of 
a revolving wheel exceeds the power required to 
produce the rotation only at exceedingly high velo 
iti in order to avail themselves of the full 
extent of this centrifugal force, they must employ 
air of such density no vessel could possibly 
resist its pressure. 
In the archives of Venice an interesting disco- 
very has been made, from which it would appear 


of | that a Frenchman of the name of Gautier, profes- 


sor of mathematics at N , and member of the 
Royal Society at Paris, was the firat to invent navi- 
o— by steam. In the year 1756 he submitted 
nse ones to the society, of which he was a member, 

it met with no countenance from that body. 
He then published a treatise on the subject, which 
attracted the atiention of the Venetian Republic, 
and for him an invitation to the shores of 
the Adriatic; he went, but death soon put an end 
to his labors, A year or two afterwards the theory 
of Gautier was practically exemplified on the 
Seine, amidst the acclamations of the Parisians. 
The treatise by Gautier on “ Navigation by Fire” 


. | is the discovery alluded to above. 


A paper was read before the British Associa- 
tion entitled “A Comparison of Athletic Men of 
Great Britain with Greek Statues,” by Mr. ~~ 

ose O! 


cricketers, wrestlers, estrians, 
others, These he compared to the heights and 

















Ir will be remembered that an island, about 120 
at ctl ce aes in ccomaianaten; exten. 
sprang u 1831 between Sicily and La Pan- 
tellaria. It disa 
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European Jews, but 
uasi-Christian, In- 
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surfaces. These were, however, ingly fai 
and M. Biot and others regarded the prospect of 
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# has called on the government to afford 
means of continuing his re- 
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red, the purple, and the white are 
well preserved in the copy. One of the male 
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blue, , green, and white are distinct] 
in marked —and the intensity of the yellow is very 








are superior to those which were given to the 
world when photography was first announced. 
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> well, he was commissioned to yah Europe 
of becoming a teacher of the Deaf 

Dumb'in this country. Seven gentlemen of 
po gag ag funds to defray his 
penses, and he departed on the 25th of May, 
1815. _ Meanwhile, the friends of the project em- 
plored the interval in procuring an incorporation 


z. 


Deaf and Dumb,” was bestowed on the first Insti- 
tution for Deaf-Mutes established in this country. 
After spending several months in assiduous prose- 
cution of his studies, under the Abbé Sicard and 
others, Mr. Gallaudet returned in August, 1816, ac- 
cnmypenied by Mr. Laurent Clerc, a deaf and dumb 
professor of the Institution at Paris, well known 
in Europe as a most intelligent pupil of Sicard. 
Mr. Clerc is now living in a vigorous old age, and 
is still a yyy is eat ec a lum = 
opened on 15th of A 1817, and during the 
a gee of its existence received seven pupils 
it now averages 220 annually. Mr. Gallaudet be- 
came the Principal at its commencement, and held 
the office until 1830, when he resigned, and 
he has since officiated as Chaplain of the Retreat 
for the Insane at Hartford. His interest in the 


the following letter to his son, Mr. Gallaudet of 
the New-York Institute, who presented it to the 
recent Convention at Hartford : 


now 
GENTLEMEN; With deep regret I perceive that the state 
of my health is such i to peereuk my enjoying the pleas- 
ures and the of with you in the ob- 
oie ce hie tals aad ee kee ee 
ma; im ou. e 

om personel 7 ard and best for you 


T. H. GaLLauper. 





peculiar, in all the essentials of a high char- 
acter and an exquisite genius. His oh ath like 
the speeches of John Randolph, were distingui 
by freedom, wonderful raciness and spirit, 
and remarkable eloquence and point. He was tlie 
author of a series of lectures on Government—that 
of the United States in particular. He was a poli- 
tician of the States Rights School, unbending and 
ing in his faith and tenacious of its minutest 
lectures cannot be too carefully 
studied, especially by the young men of the north, 
as they embody the doctrines of Virginia and the 
South generally, and exhibit the extent of the politi- 
cal requisition of that great section of our country. 
They are beautifully written—are, in short, among 
the best specimens of political writing which we 
udge Tucker (he was sometime on the 
nch in Missouri) was the author of many other 
works which deserve to be betier known. His 
ince was fiction as well as politics, and he 
wrote poetry with ry oo vigor. He was the 
translator of Goethe’s Iphigenia, which was pub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger, ee ve has 
left among other manuscripts, an original drama, 
entitled “ Viola,” written in blank verse. His novel 
of “ aim Balcombe,” will be remembered by 
many readers, as a proce fiction at once highly in- 
teresting and well written. His “ Partisan Leader” 
another prose fiction in two volumes, is a political 
romance, embodying the Southern hostility to Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration, and “ illustrating the 
tendencies of his party to a general usurpation of 
all the attributes of sovereign power.” His latest 
production, we believe, is a scattering criticism in 
the July issue of the Southern Quarterly Review, 
of Garland’s life of John Randolph, a work which 
he pe denounced, Like his half-brother, the 
orator of ke, Judge Tucker, was a person of 
intense feelings and great excitability, an eager 
impulse, and a keen er of sarcasm. He wrote 
with all the eloquence with which the latter spoke. 
His style is marked by great ease and freedom, by 
felicities of expression which give an epigrammatic 
int to his sentences, and a sweetness and 
armony of arrangement, which bestow music 
upon the ear without falling into monotony. His 
thought was equally free and melodious. He 
thought deeply and earnestly, and was never 
satisfied with the shallows of thought. In diving, 
he was no less clear than deep ;—he brought up 
pearls where the awkward diver brings up mud 
only. Judge Tucker was a fine man; of warm 
ions, but noble nature; of powers of satire, 
f of benevolent heart. He was probably sixty- 
eight years old when he died. He has left a wife 
and several children. We must not omit to men- 
tion that at the time of his death he held the chair 
of Law in oe hed b dare ort Mary, at 
Williamsburg, Va. 8 appear- 
wate AMMA Wades 8 ober of the Nashville 
Convention. 
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2c bene still more widely 
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quarters. In 1825 he | and enterprising man, 
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Tulk the works of the 

in England. But, as we ‘8 

name is indelibly associated with a great advance 

in science ; to his labors we owe the admirable re- 
searchesof Profeesor 


I 


ip. Oken chose to give up the latter, 
and continued to live in Jena, with few interrup- 
tions. In 1827, he was made professor in the new 
university of Munich, where he has continued to 
lecture ever since. His activity is apparent from 


Senses, 

Classification of Animals founded thereon, 1802; 
Generation, 1805; Biology, a text-book for his 
Lectures, 1805; Oken’s and ope gh Contribu- 
tions to Comparative Anatom: iology, 
1806 ; On the Si ification o! the Bones of the 
Cranium, 1807; On the Universe, a Continuation 
of the System of the Senses, 1808; First Ideas 
towards a Theory of Light, Darkness, Colors, and 
Heat, 1808; Sketch of the Natural System of Me- 

1809; On the Value of Natnral History, 
1809 ;: Origin and Cure of Hernia Umbilicalis, 
1810; Manual of the Phil y of Nature, 1808, 
1810, and 1811; Manual of atural History, 1813, 
1815, and 1816; New Armament, New France, 
New Germany, 1813 ; Natural History for Schools, 
1821. In 1833 he became professor at Zurich, 
and it was there he wrote his General Views of 
Natural History, for all Classes, from 1833 to 1846. 


Court von Kretmansrcer, the Hanoverian ge 
neral, died lately at Linden,aged eighty-three. He 
was born at Ratzebourg, in the Duchy of Lauen- 
burg, in the year 1768, entered the army in 1798, 
and served against the French at Nieuport in 
Holland, at burg, at Quatre Bras, and Wa- 
terloo, where he commanded a brigade. 
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publicduties, He published 
thirty different works, and gave us the 
of Spinoza. He was a man of truly Ger- 

erudition; and with Eichorn, Planck, and 
one of the leaders of Rationalism, which 
in Strass and Bruno Bauer—unless we 
the influence further, and leave it in 


und learning, penetrating 


and unwearied as- 


upwards 
best edi- 


historical and critical, as well as the inferences he 

deduced from them, prod 

German states, | considerable effect on the public mind. In pri- 

vate life he was singularly amiable, easy of ac- 
courteous i 


luced, without doubt, 
© at 


cess, to strangers, kind and un- 
ostentatious attention on all who sought his assis- 
tance, and ever actively employed up to his nine- 
tieth year in endeavoring to promote freedom, or- 
der, and piety, virtue, and humanity. Pau- 
Tus had the degree of Doctor of Laws from Frie- 
berg, in Somnpapente of his critique of the fa- 
mous process of Fonk. We have referred to the 
number of his works (those on oriental literature 
allusion should 
: his Sophronizon, es- 
tablished in 1819, devoted to church and state, 
and received with great favor by both Protestants 
and Catholics, In 1825 he Der Denk- 
Believer), and in 1827, 
tungen, in which he aimed to show 
the true state of Romanism and Protestantism. 


Joszrx Rusrecat, one of the oldest and the 
most _ ished of the vig Pog aarned e 
France, died early in August, in the hospital ai 
Vierzon. He was bora in 1770, and commenced 
his military career in 1787. He fought against 
the Russians in 1794, under the command of the 
immortal Kosciusko, After the partition of Po 
one gy entered the service of - a Re- 

ic, fond] ing, like many others who were 
rie deceived? the his omar independence 
would be restored through French influence. He 
made the campaigns of Italy with the First Con- 
sul, and formed part of the ition to St. Do- 
mingo under Rochambeau. He served subse- 
quently in the cuirassiers, commanded by Geae- 
ral Haut; who died in his arms on the sangul- 
nary field of Eylau. On the cuirassiers, who 
were cut to pieces in that battle, being reorga- 
nized, it was o ed to Napoleon that Lieuten- 
ant Rusiecki was not the ht for a cuirassier. 
The Emperor commanded him to alight, and plac- 








LADIES’ LATE SUMMER FASHIONS. 





himself back to back with him, he remarked 

aid-de-camp, “ You are mistaken, sir, he is 
SO et panpiliiat and at the same time 
he: him to the rank of captain in that 
He was named Major in the year 1812, 
, the campaign of Russia. He commanded 
the 22d regiment of the line during the the war 
of Independence, in the year 1831. His remains 

ras a ee grave by tee pelea ie 
habitants Vierson, and by the National Guard, 


age = Govean: Professor of Philos- 
Halle, was born at Naumburg on the 
Sd erent, wnt aie Ue 
versity of where he was for 
attainments in > , mathematics, 
natural science lly. choy, addition Se ~ 

i editor of the of 


a on history, 
in 109 phe 


th prin 


as the 
abou! the middie of Agu 


Joun Honast, second Earl of Clare, was born 
in Queens, 1792, and graduated at Christchurch, 
Oxtd, where i 1813 he was second in clase 
life, cultivated his taste for litera- 

cage the society of literary men. Be 

Gon He was a Knight of St Patrick, Lord 


Pry Gouna, Vice lent of the a 
pape g re years was Governor of bay. 





Byron. He was a oot Bt. Patios, GCE 


ton on the 18th of August. 


, among 
aagushed men of his time, 


PY Louisa Sroanr died in London on the 4th 
of August, aged nearly 94. She was the 
Seine date the Earl of Bute, the cele’ 
minister di our ee oe was grand 
daughter of, Las Ring B to 
no ee dindy i oe 
ietibaes yedine’ Br in Lord Wharneliie’s edition 
She remembered to have seen her Sandindiien 
Lady Mary, when at old Wortley’s death that 
cele woman returned to London after her 

and still unexplained exile from England. 

ly Louisa herself was a charming letter-writer. 





Ladies’ Late Summer Fashions. 


ite eo ned borcatl eae 
i of fashions can be looked for until autumn shall 
ve set in; but a great veriety in costume 
sbiained the different combinations of the 


White Muslin Mantelets are much worn. The 
selection for our illustration is of the shawl form, 
much rounded at the back. The ends in front are | a 
also tly rounded, The mantelet is made of 
thin, white muslin, and is trimmed with work- 
ed volants from six to seven inches broad, and set 


armhole, forms a sort of sleeve. The dress worn 
with this mantelet is of white muslin, ornamented 
with needlework ; but the mantelet is intended to 
SS ee eee 
or ttern of the needlework con- 
i op el with a notched or dentated 
Within each scallop there is a sprig, 
the leaves of which are formed in open work 


Several Evening Dresses, worn at the most re- 

cent parties, are of a style which would not be in- 

ropriate for winter soirées ; for instance, some 

of the e new silk dresses intended for evening wear 
are trimmed with black lace flounces, the 

ornamented and edged with narrow black velvet. 





on rather full, The back and front are edged 
with two volants; and a third, passing over the | 


Many dresses of printed organdy have been pre- 
pen for evening costume; one has the design 
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UL iain 
Bs 


i) | 


4S 2 Le SE 
rinted in pink, the pattern being small bou uets; 
pase whh the solien in oa is ane with 
seven flounces, and each flounce is edged with nar- 
row gauze ribbon, the e also ornamented 
with a ribbons. This style of trimming ren- 
ders the dress very elegant. 
The Headdresses worn at evening parties pre- 
sent no novelty. Natural flowers may be worn 
greater advantage at this season 


in the hair with 
fade less rapidly than 


than at any other, as they 
the summer flowers, 

The newest style of Full Dress for Little Girls 
comprises some very pretty white muslin dresses, 
ornamented with tabliers of needlework. Bows 
of ribbon ornament the sleeves, and one is fixed at 
the waist behind. A white muslin dress, worn 
over a pink or blue slip is a fashionable style for 
little girls, With these dresses should be worn a 
sash with flowing ends) Some of these dresses 
are made with basques, notwithstanding that the 





corsage is low and the sleeves short. The skirt is 
always short, and trousers are indispensable. 

For Little Boys who oe net ae pour” coder 

for wearing the jacket, the tunic or blou 
i wie The Renee ~—— Angee os 4 on 
iece, but opening on the left side ; or the blo 
sou be eat iain taghe called the Scottish blouse, 
namely, with a plain pe having basques or 
tails, the skirt very full, and cut bias way. Either 
of the above forms are fashionable, and they are 
made of almost every kind of material, but those 
of chequered silk, especially for very little boys, 
are the most distingué. Short trousers and socks 
complete the costume. 7 
Clues stacmee yak aa 

ided ba of a dilicate pi e secon! 
rp light silk dress of salmon-colored silk, — 
dyked; bonnet of white chip. In all the recen 
patterns the advance toward autumn modes is too 
slight to need specification. 





